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PREFATORY NOTE 


For the extensive revision demanded to bring this Edition thor¬ 
oughly up to date, so much progress having been made in the ten years 
since the Third Edition was published, I felt it was desirable to have 
the collaboration of one who had been closely associated and in con¬ 
stant touch with the researches and developments in the technology 
of Fuel. I was fortunate in finding in Dr. J. G. King a willing colla¬ 
borator and joint Author. To him my grateful thanks are due. 

J. S. S. B. 




PREFACE 


Thifl Fourth Edition is really the coming-of-age edition of Fuel, 
which was first published in 1914. During the years which have 
elapsed since the Third Edition was issued, there have been so mt ly 
developments in the technology of fuel, Some entirely novel, like hydro¬ 
genation, and so much active research work, as for example that carried 
out at the Fuel Research Station, Greenwich, that a very complete 
revision was imperative. 

Coal has naturally continued to inspire the investigations of the 
laboratory and its utilization those of the technician. The organized 
investigation of our British coal measures, advocated as so necessary 
in the First Edition, has been placed on a firm basis and already has 
yielded valuable data, since it is characterized by reliability, which 
could hardly be claimed for much of the earlier data on British coals. 

Although these investigations must go on for many years, the 
material already available has enabled us to give much more detailed 
information, and the whole of the Chapters dealing with coal have been 
completely re-written. 

In the utilization of coal, particularly its combustion in the pul¬ 
verized form, considerable extension has been possible. Coke, again, 
has been the subject of much res^rch particularly as regards the 
evaluation of its properties. The preparation of coal for the market 
has engaged the attention of technologists, and the more important 
underlying principles and technique are dealt with. 

Hydrogenation of coal (and to a lesser extent of tar and tar oils) 
has been very much in public evidence of very recent years, and even 
the layman has been impressed by its possibilities as a British source 
of liquid fuels, particularly petrol. The inclusion of reliaUe data on 
the process and the character and yield of the products is therefore an 
important addition to former editions. 

No section of fillip technology has been the subject of more research 
than that of fuels for internal combustion engines, particularly since 
the marked success of the high-speed compression-ignition engine 
(** Diesel engine). The information regarding these fuels has been 
thoroughly revised, but both in this country and in the United States 
of America much activity in researches on high-speed engine fuels is 
in progress. 
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There has been a considerable change in the economic position of 
the poorer gaseous fuels—^producer gas—^largely owing to the develop¬ 
ment of the heavy oil engine and electric power distribution. Whilrt 
the principles underl 3 dng their production has required little alteration, 
considerable reduction in space has been possible in other directions. 
Water gas, and particularly carburetted water gas, becaus^ of the 
much wider use of the latter in the Coal Gas industry, have required 
more adequate treatment. ^ 

In the Section on Fuel Analysis and Calorimetry, the work of the 
Committees of the B.S.I. and I.P.T. in standardizing methods of 
sampling and analysis has been an important development in Fuel 
Technology. The methods, being readily available in the publications 
of these bodies, have not been dealt with in detail, but it is hoped that 
sufficient information has been included to indicate the most suitable 
methods and the precautions which must be observed in emplo)ring 
them. Special reference should perhaps be made to new material 
dealing with Recording Gas Calorimeters, instruments of great im¬ 
portance, since the basis of valuation of gas has been changed from 
cubic measurement to a calorific standard. 

J. S. 8. B. 

J. G. K. 
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FUEL—SOLID, LIQUID AND 
GASEOUS 

PARTI 

SOLID FUELS 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

With the exception of natural oils, the origin of which still remains 
uncertain, all forms of fuel may be regarded as derived primarily from 
cellulose, often associated with materials of a gum or resin character. 
During the life of a plant the green colouring matter of the leaves has 
the power, under the influence of sunlight, of causing combination 
between the carbon dioxide of*the air and the water in the plant to 
produce ultimately the cellulose, which is the main constituent of 
woody fibre, returning to the air the oxygen previously associated with 
the carbon dioxide. The wonderful mechanism by which these vital 
changes are brought about is quite unknown, but the final result is 
threefold—the amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere is prevented 
from becoming excessive, which would be fatal to animal life, the 
renewal of the oxygen supplies is assured, and, what is of special import¬ 
ance since the change involves the absorption of radiant energy from 
the sun, available heat is stored up by the plant, which may be utilized 
afterwards by man for the thousand and one purposes for which he 
requires fuel. 

Cellulose, in the form of wood; ^eat, where the cellulose has under** 
gone some slight metamorphosis; lignite, brown coal, and finally, all 
the various kinds of coal, from highly bituminous to anthracite, cer¬ 
tainly have derit^ed their heat energy by this process, and whether 
we employ these cellulose derivative in their natural form or convert 
them into forms more suitable than the original for special purposes, 
such as charcoal and coke, or employ them as liquids (tar) and gases, 
as is now such general practice, we are but recovering this energy 
stored up from the sun. 

W. 1 B 



SOLID FUBLS 

ditionit rtf to be of value as a fuel it must fulfil the* con^ 

1 ^comparative ease, burning freely in some cases 

a ong ame, in others without flame, and possessing as high a 
calonnc value as possible. From the economical point of view regular 
supplies must be available, and the cost sufficiently low. 

(Jenerally the proportion of hydrogen present is the determining factor 
in the ignition point of a fuel, this being well illustrated in the case of 
charcoal, which, if carbonized below a visible red heat (340° C.; 644° F.) 
ignites at 800° F., whilst if carbonized at a bright red heat (900° C.; 
1634° F.) it ignites at approximately 1000° F. 

The burning character will be dependent largely upon the draught 
conditions, i.e. the rapidity with which air is supplied to the fuel, and 
frequently for perfect combustion on the temperature of this air. For 
flame to be formed a solid fuel must give off a quantity of combustible 
gas, in which case combustion is spread over a large area and high 
intensity is not attained. For this latter effect a solid fuel eyolving 
little or no gas, but burning completely and rapidly on the fire bars 
or in direct contact with the material to be heated is requisite. 

With liquid fuels, used in internal combustion engines, the ignition 
temperature is of great practical importance. In compression/ignition 
engines firing of the oil charge (especially with a cold start) is determined 
by the ignition temperature. In engines where the fuel/air mixture 
is compressed before being fired by a spark, or other method, the limit 
of compression permissible without risk of pre-ignition is obviously 
determined by the ignition temperature of the mixture. Further, the 
question of liability to detonation is closely associated. 

The calorific value is dependent upon, the elements present in the 
fuel which are capable of undergoing oxidation with the production 
of heat, and for all practical purposes two elements only need be 
considered—carbon and hydrogen. If a fuel contains only these 
elements its calorific value will be the sum of their heat energies less 
an^ heat required to render them available for oxidation. Their ratio 
is important since the calorific value of hydrogen is 62,100 B.Th.U. 
(gro8B)'and of carbon, 14,630 B.Th.U. per lb. A high hydrogen/carbon 
ratio is therefore advantageous. 

In most fuels, however, a certain proportion of oxygen is already 
present, so that the hydrogen and possibly the carbon to some extent 
are already in combination with oxygen. The nature of this combina¬ 
tion is not known, but it is customary to assume that the oxygen is 
associated wholly with the hydrogen, the balance being referr^ to as 
avaUotAe hydrogen* In no substadee used as a fuel is the amount of 
oxygen present more than sufficient to satisfy the hydrogen. It follows, 
therefore, that oxygen-containing fuels become proportionately pooler^ 
fuels as the percentage of oxygen increases. 
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In considering the value of Aiels from the economic point of view, 
choice is limited to a large extent by proximity of supplies of a certain 
type, since freight charges are diminished and interruption of supply 
is less likely to occur. At one time, for example, imported patent fuel 
(coal) from South Wales was the staple fuel on the Mexican railways, but 
with the discovery of oil-fields in Mexico it has naturally been super¬ 
seded by oil fuel. Similarly, wood has been displaced by oil on many 
foreign railways. Given alternative supplies of fuel of a certain suitable 
kind the choice should be governed largely by the heat units available 
per unit of cost, or the purchase arranged on a basis of payment for actual 
heat units delivered, a matter that is slowly receiving the attention 
which its importance merits. 

Again it may be economical to prepare a fuel, possibly of more 
suitable character, by the pre-treatment of a raw fuel, as, for example, 
the carbonization of wood and coal to produce charcoal and coke 
respectively, at the same time producing valuable by-products such as 
the tars and gases, or even converting coal into “ oils ” and motor spirit. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the various forms of fuel 
there are certain important matters relating to its combustion generally, 
which must be dealt with briefly. 

Combustion. As usually imderstood, combustion or burning of 
all commercial fuels is associated with chemical changes brought about 
by combination of the combustible constituents of the fuel with the 
oxygen of the air, the reaction developing heat and beL^g easily manifest 
to the senses. Such a process is termedrapid combustion,"’ but similar 
changes may take place at a much slower velocity; the heat developed 
per unit weight of fuel is the same, but owing to the slowness of its pro¬ 
duction and its dissipation it is not always apparent. Such a process is 
termed “ slow combustion.” 

. For the desired chemical changes to be complete in order that the 
whole of the heat units in the fuel may be utilized there must be no 
insufficiency of oxygen (or air), and from the composition of any fuel 
the theoretical amount of air requisite may be calculated, as is shown 
later. Incomplete combustion, resulting not only in losses of heat 
imits through causes apparent to the eye, such as smoke, may also 
be present and escape observation, and can be detected only by 
chemicfifl analysis of the flue gases. A common case is the production 
of carbon monoxide by the incomplete combustion of the carbon of 
a fuel, which may occur under some conditions of boiler firing, or in the 
cylinders of internal combustion engines—notably when using petrol. 

Incomplete combustion may be avoided only by proper attention 
to the supply of sufficient air; the intimate contact of the air with 
the fuel, either at its surface or by thcmugh admixture with the gases 
and vapoim first evolved; lastly, by ensuring that there is no cooling 
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of the system to a temperature below that necessary for the reactions 
to become complete. Smoke is the visible indication of incomplete 
combustion, and the above principles lie at the root of its prevention. 

Production of Flame. Flame is produced by the combustion of 
gases and vapours, in the case of solid fuels these being volatilized by 
heat from the fuel, or by the incomplete combustion of the carbon 
which gives rise to carbon monoxide, an inflammable gas. The 
temperature resulting from the combustion must be sufficiently high 
to maintain the reaction, otherwise the flame is extinguished. In 
the case of solid fuels, like coal, the amount of flame produced will 
be dependent largely on the ratio between the volatile combustible 
constituents and the carbon residue, which is non-volatile. It will be 
seen later that this ratio is highest with bituminous coals and falls to 
a minimum with anthracite. 

When flame is produced, the heat units from the fuel are 
generated throughout probably several cubic feet of space. High local 
intensity with such fuels cannot be attained. When this is desired 
combustion must take place as far as possible on the grate, so that a 
fuel low in volatile constituents, such as anthracite, coke, or charcoal 
must be employed. 

In general, flame is inefficient for heating purposes where there is 
a great difference between its temperature and that of the surface 
being heated, as in a boiler. This is due to two causes, the checking 
of combustion by lowering of temperature, and the formation of a 
thin layer of gas, which is a poor conductor of heat, along the surface 
of the plate. Much depends, however, on the luminosity of the 
flame. Owing to the presence of highly heated particles of solid 
carbon, to which most of the luminosity of all ordinary flames is due, 
the radiant effect from such flames is fairly high, whilst with a non- 
luminous flame radiation is much less. 

Ignition Point. For active combustion to be initiated a definite 
temperatme must be attained, and for its continuance this temperature 
at least must be maintained. The ignition point of all combustible 
substances is no doubt at a fixed temperature, but many conditions 
influence the ease with which combustion may be started, mass and 
fineness of division being the most important. Whilst a given coal 
in a finely divided condition will ignite at a low temperature, a lump of 
the same coal will require considerable heating up before it takes fire, 
due to the smaller sur&ce exposed to the air in proportion to mass, 
which carries away the heat. 

ignition point of solid and liquid fuels is Very difficult to deter- 
mine^ because so much depends upon the conditions of the experiment. 
Coal, for example; quickly yields smoke, vapoure and gases, and with 
slow heating up the ignition point found is realfy that o^ the smuinsoked 
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residue. No pretension will therefore be made to give exact iSgures 
for the ignition points of various coals; at present they depend too 
much upon conditions to be quoted numerically. It may be stated, 
however, in general terms that the ignition point falls more or less pro¬ 
gressively from anthracites to lignites. 

F. S. Sinnatt and B, Moore (J./S.C./., 1920, 39, 72 T.) have used an 
adaptation of H. Moore’s crucible method (see below) for ascertaining 
the ignition point of coals in oxygen. These authors employed from 
6 to 6 mgm. of the finely powdered coal (usually passing a 200 I.M.M. 
sieve), and noted particularly the temperature and time interval before 
(1) the commencement of visible active combustion, i.e. the mass 
glowed ; (2) ignition, as manifested by an explosion or* the production 
of flame. The time interval was, of course, lessened as the temperature 
increased, and the authors take a time limit of four minutes and regard 
the ignition point as the lowest temperature which will cause the fuel 
to glow or ignite in this time. Such an interval seems excessive, for it 
is inconceivable that the few milligrams of coal used were not raised 
to the temperature of the crucible in a very few seconds ; and during 
such prolonged heating as four minutes in oxygen considerable chemical 
action is most likely to have occurred. 

A summary of Sinnatt and Moore’s results are given in Table I, 
and also the glow ” temperature (at which undoubtedly active com- 
^ bustion has commenced) for a heating period of approximately ten 
seconds. In the author’s opinion these latter figures, although based 
on a somewhat arbitrary standard, more truly represent the ignition 
point, and from the temperature/time curves given in the original 
paper, the ignition temperature begins to assume a fairly constant value 
after about ten seconds’ heating, except in the case of anthracite. 

That surface action plays an important part in determining the 
temperature at which active combustion starts is shown by the much 
higher temperatures for coal passing a 100 I.M.M. sieve, as is shown by 
the following results: 


Indian coal. 

Ignition temperature ®C. 
PasBing 200 meah. 100-200 mi 
. 240 Above 3^ 

Hoo cannel . 

. 229 

„ 390 

Yard coal . 

. 219 

„ 396 

Gob fire coal No. 1 

. 232 

346 

Gob fiire coal No. 2 

. 225 

298 


It should be noted that ignition temperatures are always much 
lower in oxygen than in air, so that considerably higher figures would 
have been obtained if the atmosphere had been air instead of oxygeil. 
In air the ignition temperatures of coals are of the approximate order: 
bituminous gas coal, 370*’ C.; ordinary bituminous coal, 400-426®; 
Welsh steam cod, 470®; anthn^ite, 600® C. 
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TABLE I 

SfONTANBOUS lOKmOK TXUPBBATtmB or SOUD l^BLS IK OXTOXN 
(F. S. Siimatt and B. Moore) 



Glow. 

Ignition. 

Glow tempera¬ 
ture for 10 
seconds* heating. 


®C. 

Seconds. 

®C. 

Seconds.^ 


Anthracite .... 

250 

45 

258 

61 

340 

Hoo cannel .... 

225 

33 

230 

— 

334-^3 

Wigan Arley coal . 

181 

70 

188 

230 

272-296 

Wigan Yard coal . 

219 

17 

2^19 

52 

270 

€k>b fire coal No. 1 

228 

29 

228 

64 

278-300 

Gob "fire coal No. 2 

228 

25 

228 

55 

265-290 

Wood charcoal . 

248 

— 

248 

— 

— 

Irish peat .... 

300 

— 

300 

— 

— 

CeUnlose .... 

324 

1_ 

324 

1 

— 


^ Includes the time for glow also. 


K. Bunte and A. Kolmel give the following ignition points for 
carbonized fuels: wood charcoal, 252° C.; semi-coke (i.e. produced 
by low-temperature carbonization), 395° C.; gasworks coke, 505° C.; 
coke-oven coke, 640° C., but, as shown by E. B. Sutcliffe and E. C. 
Evans (p. 141), xwrosity has a very great influence on this. The 
uncertainty of ignition temperature data is evidenced by the fact that 
one of the authors has found that the figure for semi-coke may be 
as low as 220° C. 

In the case of highly volatile spirits and of gases the ignition point 
of the mixture with air, as employed in internal combustion engines, is, 
however, of great importance, since on this the question of the detona¬ 
tion and pre-ignition of the charge on compression is chiefly dependent, 
and the d^ee to which compression of the charge may be safely 
carried. 

H. Moore {J.S.C.I., 1917, 36, 109 ; also J. Inst. Pet. Tedi., 192of 
determined ignition points for liquid fuels by allowing the fuel to fall 
drop by drop into a crucible heated in a special met^ container, and 
H. Bicazdo (Auiomcbile Engine, 1921) and H. B. Dixon (J.C.S., 
1911, 99, 689) have used adiabatic compression of vapours trith air. 
The results with compression by the two observers are widely different 
in some cases. Unfortunately, there ate few instance where o(w- 
parison is possible between the drop method of Moore with air and the 
compression method. ’ In the case of bemrene, however, the resulta, 
botli by BIcardo and Dixon, are very much lower than by l^oore’s 
drop meUiod, and the same remark applies to toluene. From i^e 
taUe on p. 7 it will be seen that ignition temperatures in oxygen 
Moore’s method are very much lower than in air. Without dslming 
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any great accuracy for the adiabatic-compression method, the results 
certainly are more likely to be of practical service, because compression 
usually occurs in practice, and the atmosphere is air and not oxygen* 
Spontaneous ignition temperatures determined with pure oxygen 
are sometimes claimed as being more in accordance with prfictice in the 
compression/ignition engine since the oxygen concentration is nearer 
that of pure oxygen when the air mixture is under compression, but 
the fact that the nitrogen is equally compressed and that this inert gas 
is interspersed with the oxygen cannot but raise doubts on the validity 
of such a claim. 


TABLE II 

Spontaneous Ignition Tbmpxratubxs of Hydrocarbons, etc. (®0.) 



By drop method in hot 

By adiabatic coropres- 



oruoible. 

sion with air. 



(Moore.) 

(Ricardo.) 

(Dixon.) 


In oxygen. 

In air. 



Petrols. 

270-280 

360-390 

353-367 

— 

Pentane. 


— 


— 

— 

510 (40*0) 

Hexane. 


287 


— « 

’ 366 

600 (47-5) 

Heptane. 


281 


— 

330 

— 

Benzene. 

i 

[566*1 

1620*1 


— 

419 

464 (37*5) 

Toluene. 


r616»l 

|6«6*i 


— 

422 

— 

Alcohol, ethyl .... 


395 


518 

1 614 

550 (16*0) 

Ether, ethyl. 


190 


347 

256 

315-325 

Alcohol, 6 vols., and ether, 4 






1 

vols. 


— 


— 

— 

370 (21 0) 

Kerosine. 


250 


367-432 

— 

— 

Tar oil. 


466 


— 

— 

— 

Coal- and coke-oven tars . 

445-496 

— 

— 

— 


' 100 per cent. • “ Ciystallizable.” • 90 per cent, * “ Pure.’* 
Figures in brackets to Dixon’s results give volumes of air to one volume of 
vapour. 


W. R. Ormandy and E. C. Craven (J, Inst Pet. Techs,^ 1924,10,335) 
have made a further study of the spontaneous ignition temperature of 
volatile fuels, using a modification of Moore’s apparatus, which enabled 
a variation in the size of the chamber to be made. With pure heptane 
these authors obtained a value of 245® C., which was 36® below Moore's 
figure, and they concluded that the chief cause of the difference lay in 
t^ form and volume of the chamber. Variation in the supply of oxygen 
had little effect with heptane, but the results show how important 
conditions are and ho\t difficult it is to obtain an absolute v^ue for 
ig^tion temperatures. 
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The following ignition temperatures for petrols are given: 


Pmtfs No. 1 , . 285® C. Shale .... 278® C. 

.... 279® C. Kerosine . . . 257® C. 

SheU. 284® C. 


Many factors influence the results of determinations of the SJ.T. of 
liquid fuels, e.g. in the drop ” method the nature of the surface on 
which the liquid falls ; the volume of the chamber ; the pressure and 
time lag. N. J. Thompson 1929, 21 , 134) gives results for 

hydro^carbons and alcohols in pyrex glass vessels and copper, steel and 
chromium-plated cylinders. Bridgeman and Marvin {loc, cU,, 1928, 
20, 1219) and Masson and Hamilton (ioc. ci<., 1927, 19, 1335) have 
investigated these various factors. 

Increased pressure lowers the S.I.T. of vapours and gases. Tausz 
and Schutte found a gasoline which ignited at 350° at 2*5 atmospheres 
ignited at 232° C. when the pressure was 10 atmospheres. 

The ideal method would be determination in air under the pressure 
and temperature conditions of practice, especially in th^ case of fuels 
for compression/ignition (C.I.) engines. One or two fuels were examined 
under these conditions by Hawkes in the Admiralty Engineering 
Laboratory, but the appliances were only possible in a large engineering 
laboratory. A valuable symposium on S.I.T. was presented before the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologists (J. Inst. Pet Tech., 1932, 18, 
533-94) and F. A. Foord described the apparatus developed at the 
Koyal Air Force Establishment, Faniborough. 

Foord points out the importance of time lag between injection and 
i^ctual ignition and the above apparatus records this electrically. Usually 
the S.I.T. is taken as the lowest temperature at which the fuel, after an 
infinite delay, will ignite—this may acfiount to seconds and clearly the 
“ wait ” period is important. Naturally it is reduced by rise of tempera¬ 
ture, and the period should not be more than one- or two-fifths of a 
second. 

From curves given by Foord the following delay times and ignition 
temperatures (in air) have been deduced: 

j 

Seconds. 3 2 | 1* ^ 

I . 

_ - -.. . » __ I 

GasoU.. . 340® C. 360® C. 375® C, i 500® C. 

(mainly pagmiSn) 

Diesel oil. 390 412 450 575 

(mainly naphthene) 

Oeoefdte. 485 505 533 620 

Townen4 and Mandekar {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1933, A, 141, 484) nsoord 
thjat, luidbr certain conditions of pressure, the S.I.T- df. |)utane/Bir 
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mixtures fall into two more or less well-defined and widely separated 
temperature ranges, and CofiFey and Birchall {Chem, and Ind,, 1934, 53, 
245) describe how, with a modified Moore apparatus, a standard petrol 
gave two fairly well-defined ignition temperatures. For example, a 
lower range of 320-335® C., then on raising the temperature further no 
ignition occurred until 420® C. (and above) was reached. An important 
observation was that the addition of anti-knocks narrowed down the 
lower zone until it finally disappeared. Similar observations had been 
made by Prettre (1932). 

Townend and Cohen (Chem, and Ind., 1934, 53, 267) discriminate 
between the two as (a) due to ‘‘ cool ” flames (first noted by W. H. 
Perkin in 1882) and (6) true ignition, and state that true ignition in the 
lower temperature range with hydrocarbon/air mixtures is compara¬ 
tively rare at atmospheric pressures, but with petrol/air mixtures at 
1-9 atmospheres ignition was possible at all temperatures above 
284® C., from which it was deduced that “ knock in an engine was 
related to a compression ratio adequate to allow spontaneous true 
ignition in the lower temperature range, which lies within the ordinary 
working temperatures of petrol/air engines.” 

The ignition temperature of a gaseous mixture is not constant but 
varies to some extent with concentration. Near the limiting proportion, 
however, variation of the proportions of gas and air does not affect the 
ignition temperature. Values are determined by mixing pre-heated 
streams of gas and air or oxygen, the values obtained with oxygen being 
generally the lower. Values for the more important gases are given by 
Dixon and Coward as: 

loNiTiOK Tempbraturbs OF Gasbous Mixturbs in ^C. at Ordinary 

Prbssvrbs 


Gaa. 

In oxygen. 

In air 

Hydrogen. 

680-690® 

680-690® 

Carbon monoxide 

637-668 

644-658 

Methane. 

666-700 

660-760 

Ethane . 

620-630 

520-630 

Ethylene. 

600-619 

542-647 

Acetylene. 

400-440 

406-440 


It will i)e noted that, whilst in the case of simple gases like hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide the ignition temperature variation is small, 
in the case of hydrocarbon gases the temperature is uncertain to over 
100® C, Further, whilst there is close agreement between the values in 
oxygen and air in some cas^, in other cases there is a marked dis- 
erepam^y. Ignition temperature is lowered by increase of pressure, a 
ISacW of importance in the gas engine. 
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Theoretical Air for Combuetion. This is a most important con¬ 
sideration, governing to a large extent the arrangements for the supply 
of air, especially in internal combustion engines, and, further, enabling 
the theoretical composition of the flue or exhaust gases to be determined, 
which, as will be dealt with fully later, has an important bearing on fuel 
economy. 

Custom has established somewhat firmly the calculation of the air 
required in pounds, and weight units do not involve corrections for 
temperature, but since gases are measured in cubic feet and thought 
of in terms of volumes and not weight, it seems more reasonable to 
consider their consumption in such units. In hither case the calculation 
is simple, being based on the known combining values of oxygen with 
the individual combustible constituents, using their ordinary expression 
in the form of chemical equations for convenience. 

The following data are of great service in such calculations, 
since they apply to all cases of chemical combination where gases 
are involved. 


The molecular weight in 
grams always . 

‘The molecular weight in 
ounces always . 

The molecular weight in 
pounds always . 


At 0^ 0. and 760 mm. 
pressure. 

= 22*32 litres 
= „ cubic ft. 

= 367*5 cubic ft. 


At 60* F. and 30 inches 
pressure. 

23*52 litres 
„ cubic ft. 

377 cubic ft. 


Conversely, the weight of 1 cubic foot in pounds will equal 

molecular weight ^ n j j molecular weight 

-at 0® C. and 760 mm., and-^ 

357-5 377 

60° F. and 30 inches. 

Further, the composition of air is: 


at 



By weight. 

By volume. 


Per 

cent. 



Per 

cent. 

Ratio N/O 

Ratio air/0 

Nitrogmi . . 

77 

335 

4*35 




Oxygen . . 

23 

1 

1 


mg 



Full information as to the weight and volume of both oxygen and 
air for combustion, the products of combustion, etc., for elementary 
fuel oonstituents, and the principal constituent gases of ordinary 
gaseous fuels, will be found in Table 1, Appendix. An example of 
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the method of calciilation of these values is given below, the instance 
chosen being the combustion of carbon to carbon dioxide. 


Weight ini 
gm. or Ib.J 


Carbon. 


Air. 


Flue 


C + O, -h (nitrogen) 
12 + 32 + (107) 

1 + 2*86+ (8*93) , 

"uT 


: CO| + (nitrogen) 
= 44 + (107) 

3-66 + (8*93) 

~ 12 ^" 


Volume in litres. 

At 0® C. 112 grams + 
and 760 mm.j 1 gram + 


22*4 + (84-2) 
1*86 + ( 7-0) 

8*86 litres 


22-4 + (84-2) 
1*86 + ( 7*0) 

N-^ 

8*86 litres 


At 60®F.112 grams + 
and 30 in.J 1 gram + 


23*60 + (88*7) = 
1*96 + (7*3 6) = 

9*37 litres 


23*60 + (88*7) 
1*96 + (7*3 6) 

9*37 litres 


Volume in cubic feet. 
At 0® C. 1 
and 760 mm.j 


12 lb. + 359*0 + (1350) = 359*0 + (1350) 
1 „ + 30*0 + (112*5) = 30*0 + (112 *5) 

142*5 cu. ft. 142*5 ou. ft. 


At 60® F.l 12 lb. + 378*0 + (1421) = 378*0 + (1421) 
and 30 in.; / 1 „ + 31*6 + (118*4) = 31*6 + (118*4) 

149*9 ou. ft. 149*9 cu. ft. 


Composition of flue gases {by volume). 
29*8 X 100 


CO.% 


141*8 


21*0 


N,% 


112 X 100 
141*8 


79*0. 


The volume (or weight) of oxygen or air for any fuel will be arrived 
at by the sum of the volumes (or weights) required by the ultimate 
constituents per lb. in the case of solid or liquid fuels, and in the case 
of gaseous fuels from the like quantities required for the separate com** 
bustible gaseous constituents per cubic foot of the whole gas. 

In regard to gases Haslam has shown that it is approximately true 
that the theoretical amount of air required for combuiltion is a function 
of its gross calorific value. His equation for calculating the number 
of cubic feet of air required to bum 1 cubic foot of the gas is: 


cu. ft. air « 


(B.T1lU.)» *» -- 52 
100 


Where less accuracy is required it can be taken that the heating value 
of rich fuel gases calculated in terms of heat units per cubic foot of 
theoretical gas-air mixture ^ approximately the same, i.e. 100 B.Th.U. 
The relationship is less true in regard to low-grade gases, e.g. it is about 
87 B.Th.TJ. for water gas and 65 for producer gas. 

Calorific Value. Th^ calorific value is expressed in terms of 
various units of heat. For scientific purposes in this country the 
centigrade system forms the bask, but many practical men prefer the 
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system based on the Fahrenheit thermometer scale, the results being 
expressed as British Thermal Units (B.Th.U.). 

The calorie represents the quantity of heat necessary to raise 1 
gram of water through V C. Three slightly different units are recog¬ 
nized, the 15®, the 20® and the mean calorie. In the first the gram of 
water is heated from 15-16® C., in the second from 20-21® C. and in 
the third from 0-100® C,, divided by 100. The mean calorie and the 
15® C. calorie are equivalent to 4-184 x 10’ ergs, while the 20® calorie 
is 4-180 X 10’ ergs. The 15® C. is used mainly in this country. 

The Calorie (large calorie) is equal to 1000 gram calories. 

The British Thermal Unit is defined as the amount of heat required 
to raise 1 lb. of water 1® F. (from 60® to 61® F.). 

Suppose then a given unit of heat raises 1000 grams of water 1® C. ; 
since 1000 grams = 2*2 lb., and 1® C. == 1-8® F., this same unit of heat 
would raise 1 lb. of water 2-2 x 1-8 = 3-96® F., or, stated otherwise, 
1 Calorie (kilogram degree centigrade unit) = 3*96 B.Th.U.; conversely, 
1 B.Th.U. = 0*252 kilogram degree centigrade unit. 

A fourth unit of heat—the pound degree centigrade unity being the 
amount of heat required to raise 1 lb. of water 1®C., is frequently 
employed in stating the calorific value of solid and liquid fuels. It is 
related obviously to the B.Th.U. as arc the centigrade and Fahrenheit 
thermometer degrees, namely 

Fahrenheit degree 180 ^ ^ 

Centigrade degree 100 ”” 

A concrete practical example will make this evident: 1 gram of coal 
burnt in a calorimeter raised the temperature of 3000 grams of water 
2*5® C. Its calorific value — 3000 x 2-5 = 7500 calories. 1 lb. of coal 
would have obviously raised 3000 lb. of water 2*5 x 1*8 = 4-5® F., or 
its calorific value ~ 3000 x 4*5 = 13,500 B.Th.U. The calorific values 
of all solid and liquid fuels referred to subsequently have this ratio 
between B.Th.U, and calories. 

It is frequently convenient to express these values in foot-pounds 

1 kilogram degree centigrade » 3087 foot-pounds 
1 pound degiree oentign^e « 1400 
1 British Thermal Unit 778 „ 

and Met ralnriflc Valuftw- When a fuel containing hydio- 
gon is burnt water is produced invariably, and if this wata is coxidensed 
it gives up its latent heat as steam together with the heat liberated 
on cooling from its con,densation point to the temperature of the calori* 
metcar. The total calorific value, gross, dr higher heating value of a 
fuel is the number of heat units liberated when unit weight of fuel 
(or volume, in the case of gases) is burnt and the products of combustion 
are all cooled to 60° F., the water vapour in them being condensed. 

In many caaes, however, this heat carried by the water produced 
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from hydrogen during coinbustion, or stored in water evaporated from 
the fuel, is not available for conversion into work. Thus, it plays no 
part in raising the flame temperature of burning gases, or in developing 
energy in a gas engine. For all such computations it must be elimi¬ 
nated, and the value after this deduction is termed the net calorific 
value. This may be similarly defined to the gross value except that 
whilst the products are assumed to be cooled to 60"^ F. it is further 
assumed that the water vapour does not condense. 

For gases in this country the unit is the cubic foot measured at 
60® F. and saturated with water vapour. 

No definite agreement is to be found in the literature on fuel as to 
whether the net value shall be deduced simply from the latent heat 
of steam, or whether by deduction from the gross of both the latent 
heat and sensible heat in cooling from 100® C. (212® F.); in the latter 
case it would be necessary to fix the temperature to which the pro¬ 
ducts are finally reduced. In English practice it is usual to adopt the 
formula of the Heat Engine Trials Committee of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the net calorific value being calculated from the gross 
by deducting the latent heat (1055 B.Th.U. per lb.) of the weight of 
water condensed by cooling the products to 60® F. 

The British Standards Institution has published authoritative defini¬ 
tions of gross and net calorific values (No. 526—1933) and recommends 
that they shall be respectively designated by the symbols H, and H<. 

For many thermo-dynamic calculations the net value is of service, 
but its real value must not be misconstrued. The error has arisen 
that the net value is the true measure of the practical heating value 
of the fuel. Flue gases and exhaust gases are seldom cooled to any¬ 
thing approaching 100® C. (212® F.), and must carry away not only 
the latent heat units in the uncondensed steam, but all the additional 
sensible heat units in the flue gas, “which will depend primarily on 
their temperature. To quote Professor C. V. Boys, under practical 
conditions every user of gas should be equally entitled to a special 
net value to meet his requirements.’’ The net value is a useful con¬ 
vention but is in reality an artificial figure. 

Although the net calorific value at one time received ofiicial recog¬ 
nition as a standard in the case of coal gas, it is agreed generally that 
the gross value is the proper one to take, and the Gas Regulations Act 
(1920), which altered the whole system of charging consumers from 
one of cubic feet to ‘‘ therms,” specify the gross value. The inability 
of most of our appliances to convert all the heat units into other forms 
of en^irgy is no logical basis for rating fuels on a value which is not 
their true one ; indeed in son^e cases it is practicable to utilize at least 
a considerable proportion of |;he latent heat units. In the United 
States,, where the calorific value of gas is considered rightly as of the 
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highest importance, opinion is almost unanimous in favour of the gross 
value as the standard. In 1906, the Association of German and Austrian 
Engineers agreed that calorific values should be calculated on the 
assumption that the whole of the products are cooled to 100° C., with 
the water remaining as steam. 

When it becomes a question of comparison between different sam¬ 
ples of coal (unless of very different water content) or of oil, the net 
value offers so little advantage over the gross as to be negligible, because 
with coals of the same class, or oils of the same character, the hydrogen 
content is so similar in different samples, that the difference between 
the gross and net values is nearly constant. . The extra labour involved 
in determining the hydrogen by the combustion process—^the only 
method available giving the requisite accuracy—^is not commensurate 
with the gain. 

Calculation of Calorific Value. In general, actual determinations 
in some form of calorimeter are preferable to calculated values ; com¬ 
parison between the methods is dealt with under Calorimetry (p. 363), 
but the general method of calculating the values is referred to here in 
order that other points may be elucidated. 

It is assumed in practically all such calculations that the heating 
value of the constituent elements of the fuel is the same as the value 
for these same elements in the free condition, and that no heat is 
generated beyond this, or no heat utilized in setting free the con¬ 
stituent elements in a condition for their combustion by oxygen, 
assumptions which certainly cannot be substantiated. 

When carbon is burnt in oxygen with the formation of carbon 
dioxide, the weights of material involved and the heat evolved may 
be expressed by a therm^chemical equatioHy thus: 


C -h 

0, 

CO, + 

97,644 

12 grams 

Carbon 

22 grams 
Oxygen 

44 grams 

Carbon dioxide 

calories 

and when hydrogen bums with the formation of water at constant 

pressure as: 

H, .+ 

0 

= H,0 + 

69,000 

Sgnuna 

16 grams 

18 grams 

calories 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Water (condensed) 
Water (as steam) -f 

• 

58,100 


It follows that 1 gram of carbon gives 8137 cals. (14,646 B.Th.U.), 
and 1 gram of hydrogen 34,500 cals. (62,100 B.Th.U.), if the steam 
produced is condensed to water at 0° C.; if the steam remains as such 
at 100° C., 29,060 cals. (62,290 B.Th.U.). 

The calculated calorific value (gross) of any fuel containing only 
these two elements will be found from the equation: 

(Csrbon % X 8137) ^ (Hydrogen % x 34,500) ^ 
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A large number of fuels already contain .oxygen, and therefore a 
smaller quantity of this gas will be required for their consumption, 
and the heat produced will be proportionately less. The assumption 
is made that any oxygen present is already wholly in combination 
with hydrogen ; again, this is certainly not the case, but since nothing 
is definitely known as to the actual distribution of oxygen between 
the hydrogen and other elements present, it affords the only possible 
working h 3 rpothe 8 is. Since it is known that in water 8 parts by weight 
of oxygen are combined with 1 part of hydrogen, it is customary to 
deduct from the total hydrogen an amount equal to one-eighth of the 
oxygen present, calling the remainder the available hydrogen. The 
formula thus becomes: 

n. ■ , , (C % X 8137) + {(h - 5) X 34,60o} 

Calories (gross) per gram = I v 8/ j 

100 

In the most complete form, such as may be applied to coals, the 
following extended formula is employed : 

Calories 

C X 8137) + {(h - g ~ X 34,60o} + (S x 2220) - (H,0 x 600) 
“ . 100 

Here a fixed deduction of 1 per cent, is made for the nitrogen present 
in the fuel, this being regarded as a fair average, although somewhat 
low for English coals ; sulphur, in the form of pyrites, is regarded as 
furnishing heat, and an approximate deduction is made for the evapora¬ 
tion of the moisture present in the fuel. 

In the case of gaseous fuels the calorific value must not be calcu¬ 
lated from the elementary constituents, but from the sum of the calorific 
values of the constituent gases themselves, the values for which are 
well established, and are given in Table I, Appendix. 

Exothermic and Endothermic Compounds. If the simplest of 
the formulae on p. 14, that for a fuel containing carbon and hydrogen 
alone, be applied to the two gases, methane or marsh gas (CH4) and 
acetylene (CtH,), it is found that in the case of methane the calculated 
value is much higher than that found by a calorimeter, whilst in the 
latter case it is considerably lower. Some of the heat is expended in 
breaking down the methane before combustion ; in the case of acetylene 
surplus heat is actually produced. 

The explanation is to be found in the conditions attending the 
formation of the two gases. When methane is formed from its ele¬ 
ments, carbon and hydrogen, heat is evolved, and to separate these 
elements again and enable them to enter into ^esh combination with 
oxygen during the combustion, as much heat must be supplied as was 
given out originally. Compounds which evolve heat on formation are 
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termed exothermic. Acetylene, conversely, absorbs heat on formation ; 
this heat is evolved on decomposition, and adds to the heat generated 
by the combustion of its constituent elements. Compounds whose 
formation demands heat are termed endothermic. 

It follows that all formulae for calculating calorific values must 
fail unless the heat of formation of the fuel is either only slightly 
positive or negative. Such formulae apply fairly well to most coals, 
simply because coal is very slightly endothermic, its endothermic 
character increasing with the amount of oxygen present. In the case 
of gaseous fuels, where the heat of formation of the constituent gases 
may be either markedly positive or negative, calculation from elementary 
composition will obviously give misleading results. 

With gaseous fuels the results calculated from the values for the 
constituent gases at constant volume are found to be in good agree¬ 
ment with determinations made in calorimeters of the usual pattern— 
Junkers, Boys, etc. 

It is important to note that the calorific value is higher when the 
fuel is burnt at constant pressure than it is at constant volume, for 
example, in cases where the final products occupy a less volume than 
the original, e.g. with hydrogen, where the steam occupies two-thirds 
of the former volume, and may ultimately condense to a negligible 
volume. In the case of actual determinations of calorific values of 
solid and liquid fuels in a bomb calorimeter, the difference is negligible, 
a few calories per gram in the case of coal. 

Calorific Intensity. Whilst any given fuel is capable of develop* 
ing on combustion a given number of heat units, the actual temperature 
attained by the combustion will depend not only on the calorific value 
but on a number of other conditions—^the weight of the products of 
combustion and of any excess air, their specific heat and the heat 
losses which take place. Assuming that the whole of the heat is utilized 
without loss in raising the temperature of the products, then it is 
possible to calculate the maximum theoretical temperature attainable. 
Accurate knowledge of the actual variatif>n in specific heat of gases 
with rise of temperature was for long wanting. Only in recent years 
has sufficiently accurate data on the specific h£at of gases at high 
temperature been available. In practice it is seldom possible to attain 
the theoretical maximum because of inevitable heat losses through 
radiation and as sensible heat in the products. 

Certain practical considerations however arise. Imagine a fuel is 
burning under a boiler, and a steady temperature has been attained, 
that is, the heat production and losses have reached a certain equili^ 
brium. Increase of the rate of combustion by increasing the draught 
will not raise the amount of heat given out per pound of fuel, but 
the production of heat increases proportionately much faster than 
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the loss of heat, consequently a higher calorific intensity is attained. 
Again, the use of excessive air for combustion will greatly lower the 
temperature owing to losses of sensible heat. The ejffect may be well 
illustrated with approximate figures for the combustion of hydro¬ 
gen. With the theoretical volume of pure oxygen the theoretical 
attainable temperature is over 6000° C. (say 11,000° F.); with the 
theoretical vollime of air 2300° C.; with twice the theoretical air 
1400° C. 

In the case of regenerative furnaces, where the waste heat from 
the gaseous products is utilized for heating up the air required for 
combustion (with the poorer gaseous fuels the fuel is heated also) it 
will be seen how greatly this must add to the calorific intensity of 
the reaction; indeed, the success of such low calorific value fuels as 
producer gases ” is dependent entirely on this possibility of increasing 
the intensity by regeneration. For example, the theoretical tempera- ^ 
ture for the combustion of carbon monoxide with twice its volume of 
air, both gases supplied at ordinary temperatures, is less than 1600° C., 
but if by regeneration the initial temperature of the combustible gas 
and the air is 600° C., then a temperature of a little over 2000° C. is 
theoretically attainable. 


Evaporative Values. It is common practice to state the thermal 
value of a fuel in terms of its power of evaporating water from a tem¬ 
perature of 100° 0. (212° F.) into steam at the same temperature. 

The evaporative value will therefore equal . 9^! . In 

Latent heat of steam 

calories per gram the denominator will be 636*5; in B.Th.U. per lb. 
966. 


The latent heat of steam (or latent heat of vaporization) falls with 
increase of temperature (i.e. higher boiler pressures). According to 
Regnault, up to 230° C. (404 lb. absolute pressure), it equals 606*6 — 
0*696^ where t equals the boiling temperature. The important point, 
however, in practice is the total amount of heat in steam at a given 
temperature. This obviously will be the sum of the latent heat of 
vaporization and heat required to raise the water from feed temperature 
to its boiling-point. According to Regnault, the feed being 0°C. 
(32° F.), the value for the total heat up to 230° C. is equal to 606*5 
-4- 0*306i calories. From this value the temperature of the feed 
water must be deducted. The value in B.Th.U, will be 1*8 times 
as great. 

As an example, a boiler is worked at 116 lb. absolute pressure; 
the feed water is at 16*5° C. (60° F.), At this pressure the water boils 
St 170° a {338° F.). The total heat equals 606-6 + (0*306 x 170) = 
668 cals, or 1164^ B.Th.U. The heat required to convert 1 kilogram 
^ water to steam under these ^bnditions will be 658 — 16*5 «= 632*5 

* »• 4 ^ , ‘ O 
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cals., or 1 Ib. of water llSSB.Th.U. If the coal has a calorific value 
of 7500 calories (13,500 B.Th.U.), the theoretical evaporative power 


, 7500 13,500 

will be -- or 


632-5 


1138 


11-8 lb. 


Limits of Combustion. Mixtures of combustible gases or vapours 
with air are capable of burning only within fairly well-defined limits. 
Quoting from Burgess and Wheeler (Trans. Chem. Soc., 1911, 2013)— 
To ensure propagation of flame, it is necessary (1) that the initial 
source of heat should be of a volume, intensity and duration sufficient 
to raise the layer of gases in its immediate vicinity to a temperature 
higher than, or as high as, the ignition temperature of the mixture; 
and (2) that the heat contained in the products of combustion of this 
first layer should be sufficient to raise the adjacent layer to its ignition 
temperature.” 

* “Thb Smaixkst Quantity of any Combustible Gas which, 

WHEN MIXED WITH A GiVEN QUANTITY OF AlB OB OXYOEN, WILL 
ENABLE THIS SeLF PbOPAOATION OF FlaME TO TAKE PLACE, IS TEBMED 

THE Loweb Limit of Inflammation of the Gas.” 


A “ lower limit mixture ” is one such that a given volume 'must, 
under the conditions its combustion, evolve just sufficient heat to 
raise an equal volume to its ignition temperature. There are three 
factors which determine this—(1) the calorific power of the gas, (2) 
the relative volume and specific heat of the diluent gases, (3) the 
ignition temperature of the mixture. 

The explosive range of mixtures is of considerable importance 
from the point of view of risks of accident from the escape of gases 
(or vapours) into the air, besides having an important bearing on the 
practical use of such mixtures in engines. 

The upper and lower limits are greatly influenced by a number of 
factors, e.g. the shape and size of the vessel; whether the flame is 
propagated downwards, upwards or horizontaUy, and by pressure and 
temperature. 

The effect of the size of the tube and the direction of propagation 
is well shown in A. G. White’s results (J.C.S., 1924, 124, 2387) with all 
gases, those for acetylene being: 




Tube 7-5 em. 

5 om. 

2*5 cm. 



V, 

H. 

P. 

V. 


P* 

P, 

H. , 

P. 

Low . 



2 m 

2-78 

2S 

2-08 

2*8 

2-73 

2-87 

2*9 

High 

• 

>90-# 

78*fi 

71^ 

78-0 

68*5 

63-S 

70*0 

59*5 

550 
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The effect of temperature and pressure in the upper and lower 
limits is of considerable importance, since in the cylinder of an engine 
the charge is always under compression at the moment of ignition, 
and is heated by the compression and contact with the hot walls of 
the cylinder. Increase of temperature extends the explosive range, 
thus Mason and Wheeler (J.O./S., 1918, 113, 45) give the following 
figures for methane/air mixtures with downward propagation of fiame: 


Temp. 

Lower limit. 

Higher limit. 

Range. 

“C. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

20 

600 

1340 

7-40 

100 

6-46 

13-50 

8-05 

200 

605 

1385 

8-80 

300 

440 

14-25 

9-85 

400 

400 

14-70 

10-70 


The effect of pressure with hydrocarbon/air mixtures is to steadily 
raise the upper limit, whilst with the lower limit mixtures moderate 
pressure lowers the lower limit, but as the pressure is increased further 
the lower limit again rises. The result, however, always is to widen 
the explosive range. Data for the earlier paraffin hydrocarbons have 
been published by Payman and Wheeler {J.C.S., 1923, 123, 426). 

White (loc. cit.) gives a valuable smnmary of previous results and 
new data from his own investigations. These are summarized in Table 
III, the results being for 7'5-cm. tubes and upward propagation, which, 
without exception, gives the extremes. 


TABLE m 


ExFLosivx Lmm or Gaszs with Am (White) 
In 7-6-cm. tubes—^upward propegaticMi 


Hydrogen . . 

Lower. 

Upper. 


Lower. 

Upper 

. 4-16 

75-00 

Ethylene . 

. 3-02 

34-00 

Owbon monoxide 

. 12-80 

72-00 

Propylene. . 

. 2-18 

9-70 

Methane . . . 

. 5-36 

14-85 

Butylene . . 

. 1-70 

9-00 

Hthane , » 

Pentane (n) . . 

. 3-12 
. 1-42 

14-95 

8-00 

Acetylene 

. . 2-60 

>80-60 


Additional results for important commercial gases and vapours are 
given in Table IV (p. 20). 

The e:^OBive range of gasoline (petrol) was given ih Hie .Motor 
Union Fuel Report (1907) as l-S to 6-3 per cent., and by Burrell and 
Gauger (loo. eit.) fus 1*5 to 6 per cent. 

For pentane vapour, in a large globe with central igpition, Bn:^;es8 
and Wheelfflr found the limits to be 1-4 and 4*5 per omit. Payman 
and Wheeler, for downward propagation, found 1*75 and 4*68 per 
cent. 

VUoctty of Flapse Pn^m^tlon. The speed at which a flame 
will travel throu|^ a gas/ak vni^ture is of impcntanoe in the deogn 
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TABLE IV 

Explosivb Limits of Gasbs and Vapours with Air 


Oases 

Lower limit. Upper limit. Authority. 

Coal gas.7'90 19 0 Bunte.' 

7-0 21*0 Burrell and Gauger.* 

Water gas. 12*40 66*75 Buntc and Eitner. 

Natural gas .... 5*0 12*0 Burrell and Gauger. 

Blast furnace gas . . 36*0 65*0 „ „ 


Vapours 



Upwards. 

Downwards. 

Authority. 

Acetone .... 

Lower. 

. 2*89 

Upper. 

12*95 

Lower. 

2*93 

Upper. 

8-60 

White.* 


— 

— 

2*36 

8*60 

Payman.* 

Alcohol, ethyl 

, 3*56 

18*0 

3*75 

11*50 

White. 

— 

— 

4*0 

13*60 

Payman. 

Alcohol, methyl . 

. 7*05 

36*50 

7*45 

26*60 

White. 

— 

— 

7*80 

18*0 

Payman. 

Ether, ethyl . 

. 1*71 

48*0 

1*85 

6*40 

White. 

— 

— 

1*80 

620 

Pavman. 

Benzene .... 

. 1*41 

7*45 

1*46 

6*55 

White. 


— 

— 

1*40 

4*70 

Payman. 

Toluene .... 

. 1*27 

6*75 

1*28 

4*60 

White. 


— 

— 

1*40 

4*70 

Payman. 

Carbon disulphide . 

. 1*06 

50*0 

1*91 

35*0 

White. 

— 

— 

4*10 

— 

Payman. 


^ Bunte {Journ, OasbehucM., 1901, 44, 885). 

• Burrell and Gauger {U,8. Tech, Paper ^ No. 150, 1917). 

» White 1922, 121, 1244), in tubes up to 7*5 cm. 

* Payman (J,8,C,I„ 1918, 37, 406 R). 

of gas burners and combustion spaces. Too high a speed may mean 
overheating of the burner or too localized heating of the furnace. In 
ordinary flame combustion the rate is not only influenced by the pro¬ 
portions of gas and air but also by the shape of the chamber in which 
combustion takes place. The usual laboratory method of determining 
velocities is to pass the combustible mixture through a tube at such 
a velocity that the flame, started at the outlet end, just fails to strike 
back or to ignite stationary mixtures. These conditions are similar to 
those obtaining in gas burners and furnaces but are widely removed 
from those in an explosion engine where there is always turbulence, and 
combustion, except with very weak mixtures, is very rapid. Wheeler 
has shown that with excessive turbulence (a rapidly rotating fan in the 
mixture) flame is not so readily propagated, but if it does spread 
(moderate turbulence) it travels much more rapidly than when the 
nuxture is at rest. The effect of turbulence, however, is not nearly 
as grwt with rapidly burning mixtures as with weak alow-burning 
ones. 

The highest velocity of flame propagation does not occur wtoa the 
pre^rtions gas (or vapour) with air are thearetioatty cmtect 
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perfect combustion, but is found at a point near the middle, between 
the upper and lower combustible limits. At either end of the scale 
Payman (J.O./S., 1919, 115, 1444) has shown, in the case of the first 
five members of the paraffin series, that the rate is approximately 
20 cm. per second 

When flame propagation is studied by the tube method it is found 
that the rate decreases with the diameter of the tube to a marked 
extent, the speed in a 1-inch tube being less than half that in a 12- 
inch tube. If comparisons of the different fuel gases are made under 
more than one set of conditions the curves are found to be of the same 
general shape but of very different dimensions. At low gas percentages 
the rate of propagation is low; as the percentage increases the rate 
increases to a maximum and then decreases again as the upper limit 
of inflammability is approached. Table V summarizes the values for 
the maximum rates for a number of gases, while Figure 1 illustrates 
the shape of the curves. 


TABLE V 


Maximum Spidbd of Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures with Air in 

Horizontal Tubbs 


Oas. 

Per cent, 
in mixture. 

Speed 

cm, per sec. 

Diam. 
of tube 
cm. 

^ Authority. 

Hydrogen 

. (about) 38 

(about) 490 

2*6 

Haward and Obagawa 

Methane . 

9-6 

66 

25 

(J.G.S., 1916, 109, 83). 
Payman 1919, 

ft • ' • 

9-6 

91 

5*0 

115, 1446). 

1923,123, 

Ethane . . 

6-6 

86 

2-5 

212). 

Payman. 

9f • 

60 

127 

. 50 

Mason. 

Propane . 

4*7 

82 

2*5 

Pa3mian. 

♦» • 

4*5 

114 

5*0 

Mason. 

Butane 

3-7 

83 

2*5 

Payman. 

99 • • 

36 

113 

6*0 

Mason. 

Pentane . . 

3-0 

82 

2*5 

Payman. 

99 • • 

2*9 

115 

6*0 

Mason. 

Ethylene. . 

7-2 

142 

2*5 

Chapman 1921, 

Acetylene 

8-9 

282 

2*5 

119, 1678). 

Mason and Whe^er 

99 • 

8*9 

312 

6*0 

(J.O.S., 1917, 111, 

1044). 

99 99 


The outstanding behaviour of hydrogen is readily seen in this figure. 

It has been shown that, under the above conditions, the lowest 
speeds, i.e. those of the limiting mixtures, are the same for all gases 
at about 0^65 ft. per sec. It is also an important fact that the velocities 
are affected by the presence of moisture, that of carbon monoxide, for 
example, being considerably increased. 
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It is possible to calculate from tbe composition of a coal gas 
what are the proportions for the mixtures represoiting the upper and 
lower limits of inflammability and that giving maximum flame 
velocity. 

^ ^ a + 6H-c-f 

Where is the required limit or maximum, a, 6, c, the percentages 
of the gas constituents and L^, etc., their corresponding limits or 
maxima. This formula cannot be applied in the case of gases high in 
nitrogen, e.g. producer gas. 



Flame Temperature. Flame temperature is of importance in 
gas heating partly because the higher the flame temperature the more 
rapid the rate of heating and partly because the higher the flame tem¬ 
perature the greater the thermal efficiency of the process. 

Actual flame'temperatures are difficult to measure and the values 
normally used are those of the ‘‘theoretical’’ temperature, i.e. that 
which would be developed if the heat of combustion heated only the 
products of combustion. Theoreti^l flame temperatures can therefore 
be calculated from the heats of combustion, specific heats, and volumes 
of the gases. These values are, of course, higher than the practical 
values, but are of importance in being strictly comparable and serve 
for the calculation of effects of pre-heating, excess air, etc. Values 
for certain of the* common gases are: 

B.Th.tJ. Flame t«mp. 

^ , perou. rt. •F. 

Coal gas. S60 3910 

Walergas.810 4170 

„ oarbcretted ^ * 889 4090 

Producer gas . 128 8000 

Kast fumaoe gas .... 98 8600 

In calculating these values the lower (net) heat of ocunbuotion of 
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the gases is used since latent heat is not effective at temperatures above 
212® F. 

The flame temperatures of mixed gases can be calculated from 
tables or graphs showing the total heat content of the products of 
combustion which are mainly CO*, Nt and H,0. The ‘‘ theoretical ’’ 
temperatures are for cold gas and the theoretical amount of cold air. 
They are decreased by the addition of excess air and increased by 
pre>heating either air or gas. In practice the calculated flame tem¬ 
perature is not realized : (1) because the data, especially specific heats, 
used for calculating is not too exact, (2) some dissociation of the 
products COi and HtO occurs, (3) the flame radiates heat to the extent 
of 6-20 per cent, and (4) since combustion takes an appreciable time 
heat is lost by convection and conduction. 

The losses under (3) and (4) depend upon specific conditions, but 
those under (2) can be calculated from known data and should be 
applied wherever possible by deducting the heat of dissociation from 
the heat of combustion of the gas. Since heat is absorbed by the 
dissociation the corrected temperatures are appreciably lower than the 
uncorrected; CO, for example, being reduced from 4500 to 3760® F. 

In practice high flame temperature is achieved (1) by rapid com¬ 
bustion, (2) by reducing excess air to a minimum, and (3) by pre-heating. 
An increase of excess air from 0 td 100 per cent, will reduce the flame 
temperature of producer gas from about 3050® F^ by some 30 per 
cent. The same gas pre-heated to 1000® F. and burned with pre-heated 
air at 1000® F. showed an increase of flame temperature of about 20 
per cent, to 3800® F. Since dilution and pre-heating are such import¬ 
ant factors in practice arrangements are made in most modern furnaces 
for heat interchange from flue gas to combustion gas or air and, where 
dilution is necessary, to achieve this by the circulation of hot flue gaz 
rather than by increasing the excess air. 

Heat interchange is achieved either by regeneration or recuperation. 
The former process is discontinuous, the hot gases giving up their heat 
in a checker brickwork chamber for a short period and the chamber 
giving up its heat again to the gas or air. Two chambers operated 
alternately at short time intervals form a complete system. Recupera¬ 
tion is a continuous process, heat being given to the gas or air from the 
hot flue gases through brick or metal partitions, the gases flowing 
counter-current to one another. 

Space does not permit of a discussion of the design or respective 
merits of regenerators or recuperators. It is suflicient to say that the 
former arS generally used where a high degree of pre-heat is required. 
They do not suffer from possible leakage of flue gas into the air stream 
but do suffer from greater operating cost and from the variability of 
the air temperature. 
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WOOD, PEAT, AND MINOR SOLID FUELS 

Classification of Fuels. Fuels are employed in the solid, liquid 
and gaseous condition. The solid fuels are essentially naturally occur¬ 
ring materials, principally wood, peat, and coal, although for special 
purposes they are carbonized for the production of charcoal and coke. 
Liquid fuels are mostly direct natural products, such as the petroleum 
oils, but considerable quantities are obtained as the result of destruc¬ 
tive distillation of solid fuels (tars, etc.); whilst gaseous fuels occur 
naturally only to a very limited extent (natural gas), but are mainly 
the result of destructive distillation of solid fuels (coal gas, coke oven 
gas) or. liquid fuels (oil gas), or the result of the incomplete com¬ 
bustion of solid fuels in gas producers either by an air blast (producer 
gas), steam (water gas), or a combination of air and steam (Dowson 
or semi-water gas). 

With such a large variety of materials available classification is 
difficult, but the following is a general scheme. 


Ginbral Schxmb of Classification of Fuels 


Metamorphosed 


By destructive action of 
heat on natural fuels 


, /Wood; spent tan; cokemut shells. 

Unchanged j Fatty oils—^fish, palm, etc. 

Natural fuels < Uatural gas. 

rPeat (slightly). 

Metamorphosed | Coal (in varying degree). 

' (Mineral oils (completely). 

(*^,f!!*™***^**^*^t^ shale oU). 

heat on natural fuels tcoal'and ooke^ven Si: 

n»pared By“limited”ocnnbustion Producer gas; water gas. 

I By fermentation. Ethyl idoohcd. 

I By synthesis Methyl and ethyl alcohol. 

'By hydrogenation “ Motor s{Mt ” ; tctmlin. 


The chief solid fuels are as follows: 


LjgnftM and coal' 


Wood charcoal 
'Peat <duunoal 
' Bdqnettea 
fCktke 

\Biicpietted Buis 
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In addition to the above important solid fuels, large amoimts of 
various waste materials are frequently available in certain indusi^es 
—spent tan, bagasse (the residue of canes after sugar extraction), Nile 
sud, coconut and other nut shells, etc. 

WOOD 

Composition and Thermal Value of Wood. The abundance of 
wood throughout man’s existence, its comparatively rapid growth and 
reproduction, and the ease of obtaining supplies, naturally made it 
one of the earliest and most generally used of all fuels. At the present 
time it is only of importance as a fuel in countries where large forests 
still remain. 

The combustible portion of all woods consists of a modified form, 
of cellulose lignin, which contains a higher percentage of carbon and 
oxygen than the cellulose from which it was derived. Cellulose approxi¬ 
mates to the empirical formula n(C,HitO(), the percentage composition 
being C == 44-44; H = 6-17 ; 0 = 43-39 per cent. In many woods, 
more particularly the coniferous, considerable quantities of resinous 
substances of much higher calorific value than lignin are found. It 
will be noted that in cellulose the hydrogen and oxygen are present 
in the proportions existing in water—^in other words, as far as calorific 
effect is concerned the hydrogen is n^ligible, and the heating value 
is dependent on the carbon and any resinous constituents present. The 
average calorific value of cellulose is 4150 calories (7500 B.Th.U.). 

The average composition and thermal value of dry wood is given 
in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 

CktHTOSinoN AND CALORiric Valttb or Dby Wood 



Pcunds 
per eu. ft. 

Carbon. 

Hydro¬ 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

Ash. 

Calories 
per kilo. 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

Ash . . 

46 

49*18 

6-27 

43*91 

0*57 

4710 

8480 

Beech . . 

43 

49*06 

6*11 

44*17 

0*57 

4774 

8591 

Btm . 

35 

48*89 

6*20 

44*25 

0*50 

4728 

8510 

Oek . . 

52 

50*16 

6*02 

43*36 

0*37 

4620 

8316 

Fir, . . 

— 

50*36 

5*92 

43*39 

0*28 

5035 

9063 

Pine . , 

30 

50*31 

6*20 

43*08 

0*37 

[ 

5085 

9153 


In general, woods containing much resinous matter, as with fir, 
{HnOi etc., exhibit a higher calorific value, a pine knot examined by 
ISossen giving about 6005 calories (10,860 B.Th.U.). 

,^Piea;liBctly iry wood, therefore, is but a poor fuel from the point 
of,view of tbermal value, but in practice the best attainable condition 
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is that resulting from prolonged air^-drying. When freshly cut the 
moisture in different woods varies throughout a wide range, from 
26 per cent, in willow to over 50 per cent, in poplar. Great variation 
is also found in the same wood at different seasons and in different 
parts of the plant. By proper air-drying the range of moisture con¬ 
tent is reduced, so that it lies usually between 15 and 20 per cent. 
Low as is the calorific value of perfectly dry wood, it is apparent 
that the value is still further reduced by the presence of this residual 
moisture. 

Under the most favourable conditions wood will be of low value 
as a fuel, for (1) only some 80 per cent, is actual combustible; (2) 
the calorific value of this combustible is low; (3) Uie large amoimt of 
^ moisture present demands much of the avaUable heat for its vaporiza¬ 
tion. On the other hand, wood is easy to ignite, and is for that reason 
employed largely to kindle less ea»ly ignited fuels ; it can be binned 
completely without difficulty, and contains but little ash, seldom ex¬ 
ceeding 1 per cent, on the air-dried material. The composition of 
the ash is very variable, but since the amount is so small it is a factor 
of such minor importance from the fuel point of view that its further 
consideration is unnecessary. 

Wood has been used for the production of town’s gas from quite 
early times. The yield from dry firwood, carbonized at 1200° C., is 
about 30,000 cu. ft. per ton, with a calorific value of some 360 B.Th.U. 
per cu. ft. 

Wood gas consists of COt, 13 ; hydrocarbons, 2; carbon monoxide, 
24; hydrogen, 45; methane, 15; nitrogen, 1 per cent. The charcoal 
yield is about 19 per cent, of the dry wood. Wood, and especially 
waste wood, has also been used successfully for the manufacture of 
producer gas. Wood for this purpose may contain as much as 50 per 
cent, of moisture. A typical wood-producer gas contains COi, 9; 
CO, 25 ; H-t, 10; CH*, 3 ; N„ 53 per cent.^ calorific value 143 B.Th.U. 
per cu. ft. 

Wood Charcoal. Wood charcoal is obtained by the destructive 
distillation of wood which, if carried to completion, leaves a residue 
retaining the ori^nal shape and structure of the wood, and which 
consists almost entirely of carbon. With lower temperatures tiie dis¬ 
tillation is less complete, and combined hydr<^[en and oxygen are left 
to a greater or less extent in the mass. 

By carbonization there .is necessarily a large loss of heat units in 
the liquid and gaseous products, and the yield of solid fuel u very 
low. Although wood contains from 49 to 50 per cent..of carbon, 
under the most economical conditions of carbonizing in retorts 27 
per cent, is the hipest attainable yield. Wasteful as the 'propess 
usually is unlees cateftd attention is paid to ntiUzatiim ot the i^uid 
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tars, etc», certain great advantages result. Since the useless con* 
stituents of the wood, the combined hydrogen and oxygen, are mostly 
removed, the charcoal has a high calorific value, 11,000 to 13,500 
B.Th.U., and owing to its porosity and combustion without flame it 
has high calorific intensity. Since concentration results the ash will 
be considerably higher than in the original wood. 

Charcoal was formerly a metallurgical fuel of great importance, 
and the production at one time was so large as to cause complete de¬ 
nudation of forests, so that restrictive legislation on the output was 
imposed. 

The introduction of coke and raw coal for iron smelting has dis¬ 
placed charcoal entirely from its position of importance, and now its 
use as a fuel is confined almost wholly to certain metallurgical operations 
where great purity of fuel is desired, for owing to the low mineral 
content and freedom from sulphur, phosphorus, etc., charcoal has great 
advantages. 

Production of Charcoal. This was at one time carried out en¬ 
tirely by restricted combustion in heaps, a portion of the wood furnish¬ 
ing the necessary heat for the carbonization of the remainder. This 
process is necessarily wasteful, the yield seldom exceeding 15 per 
cent., and at present it is confined to coimtries where waste is not 
considered or where deforestation is a desired object. If the wood 
had a calorific value (dry) of 8600 B.Th.U., the yield of charcoal was 
20 per cent., and of the highest calorific value, 13,000 B.Th.U., the 
actual percentage of heat units in the product would be about 30. 

The production of charcoal by dry distillation of wood in closed 
retorts, externally heated, enables valuable by-products to be recovered. 
Where charcoal production is the primary object the distillation is 
carried out at a high temperature, and the liquid distillate is Stockholm 
tar or wood creosote, which, owing to its great preservative value, is 
employed largely for creosoting timber. 

Distillation of wood, however, is now largely practised, especially 
in the United States, more particularly for the valuable liquid products, 
and charcoal is the by-product. In order not to impair the value of 
these products the temperature employed is lower than for complete 
carbonization. In practice oil-heated retorts are used with an initial 
temperature of 200® C. (392® F.) and finishing temperature 330-340® C. 
(626® P.). The yield of the various products per cord of wood 
(400olb.) is: 

Best turpentine.40 gallons 

Light oils.16 „ 

Heavy oils . . ' . 128 „ 

Charcoal.950 lb. 

In addition to the liquid i»v)duots of distillation large volumes of 
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gases are also evolved during the process. LaYrrence {J.8.C.I,, 1911, 
728) gives the following analysis of such gases: 

Per cent. 


Heavy hydrocarbons ...... 8*2 

Methane ........ 12*3 

Carbon dioxide.31*4 

Carbon monoxide ...... 35*1 

Hydrogen ........ 10*9 

Nitrogen ........ 2*1 


Charcoal obtained as a by-product is not of high quality; the 
wood is selected as far as possible to give the most valuable distillates 
and not for the production of charcoal primarily, and further the low 
temperatures employed do not permit of complete carbonization. 

It is of interest to note that the destructive distillation of wood 
involves a strong exothermic reaction which, according to Fawsitt 
and Klason, sets in at 275° C. Hornsey estimates that 12 per cent, 
of the heat of combustion of the wood thus becomes available for the 
distillation process. 

In many wood-producing countries very large quantities of other¬ 
wise waste wood are available for treatment for by-products and 
charcoal. 

Lawrence {J.S.CJ,, 1918, 37, 6 T.) gives the following yields of 
products from rich and lean woods: 


TABLE VII 

Products from Wood Distillation 


Products. 

Rich wood 
(4 cords ie,e00 
lb.). 

Lean wood 
(4 cords 16,000 
lb.). 

~ 

Charcoal. 

Refined turpentine. 

Pine oil. 

Resin spirit. 

Resin oil. . . 

Creosote oil. 

Wood alcohol. 

Calcium acetate (80 per cent.) 

Pitch. 

4284 lb. 

41*5 gab. 

116 „ 

21-5 „ 

1410 „ 

46-6 „ 

6-0 „ 

300 lb. 

1400 „ 

4400 lb. 

20*75 gals. 

4*2 „ 

12*0 „ 

64*75 „ 

21*0 „ 

9*6 „ 

350 lb. 

625 „ 

_ i _ 


Composition and Properties of Charcoal. If distillation is 
carried out to the highest extent the products should be simply carbon 
and ash. Charcoal, however, has enormous absorptive powers for gas 
and is fairly hygroscopic. After exposure to air, even when fully carbo^ 
nized, it contains much occluded gas and moisture, up to 8 or ^ per 
cent. If incompletely carbonized, it retains in combination hydrogen 
(2 to 3 per cent.) and oxygen (12 to 14 per cent.). 
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If charred at quite low temperatures red 9 harcoal (rothkdle, oharbon 
roux) is obtained, and this contains actually a higher percentage of 
combustible than the high temperature product. 

During recent years special attention has been directed, especially 
by the French Government, to the production of charcoal for use in 
small portable producers for driving automobiles with producer gas. 
The utilization of waste wood in the French forests was expected to 
replace an appreciable amount of the imported petrol. Governmental 
support gave an impetus in 1927 to the building of portable kilns and 
the design of producer-driven vehicles in France. Such vehicles are 
also of interest in our colonies where wood is available in quantity. 
Information regarding progress in this direction is available in the 
Reports of the Rally^ des Carburants Nationaux of the Automobile- 
Club de France. A comprehensive Colonial paper is that of Rennie 
{Trans. Inst. Eng.^ Australia^ 1930, 2, 101). Rennie shows that 16 lb. 
of charcoal is equivalent to 1 gallon of petrol, and quotes lorry tests 
which show 0-240 lb. charcoal per ton-mile against 0-144 lb. petrol. 
Under these conditions charcoal at 5-ld. per 16 lb. compares favour¬ 
ably with petrol at 22d. per gallon.^ 

PEAT 

Importance of Peat. Enormous quantities of peat are available 
for fuel purposes, but owing to the situation of the bogs in sparsely 
populated districts, difficulties in removal of the excessive water, to 
its low density and low calorific value, its utilization has been only on 
a comparatively small scale. A D.S.I.R. report quotes the 1921 world 
production at only about 4 million tons. The production has definitely 
increased since then and in Russia alone 7-6 million tons were manu¬ 
factured in 1928 {Paper R 5, World Power Conference, London, 1928). 

In Europe the peat area is estimated at 140 million acres, whilst 
in Great Britain and Ireland there are approximately 2 million acres; 
in Ireland alone Frank estimates the available peat as equal to 2500 
million tons of coal. Of the colonies, Canada is possessed of some 
30 million acres. In the latter country, exhaustive inquiries were 
made in 1913 into the possibilities of economically using the vast peat 
accumulations, and valuable reports have been prepared by Haanel 
(Can. JDept. of Mirm^ No. 299, 1914) and Larson (Can. Dept ', of Mines, 
Peat Bull. No. 4), The utilization of peat on any scale is mainly 
dependent on the cost of excavation and handling of the large quantities 
of such wet, raw material, and removing the large excess of water^ a 
process w^ch must alwa 3 rs precede its use as fuel. 

^ For further information on the utilizatimii of wood and its products, the 
reader m referred to the JDs^mcHve DtstiUoHtm of Wood, by H. M. Bunbury (Benn 
Bros.| 1^), or Wood Products, by P. Dumemiy and J. Noyer (Soott, Greenwood 
It Son, 1921). 
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Formation of Peat. Peat consists of partially decomposed vege¬ 
table matter, the result of luxuriant grow^ of lower forms of plant 
life, mostly mosses, under such favourable conditions as moisture and 
temperate climate. While the lower part of the stem dies oflF the 
upper part continues its growth, so that in the course of time a thick 
deposit results; as the under portions become buried deeper and 
deeper in the swamp decomposition through bacterial and other agencies 
progresses. The result is that whilst the upper parts of the bed are a 
matted, water-saturated sponge, the lower portions have largely lost 
their vegetable characteristics, and have become a semi-solid brown 
to black mass, in which greatly disintegrated vegetable structure is 
visible under the microscope. 

When sufficiently felted together the upper parts of peat bogs 
can be cut into blocks and air-dried to give a bulky and porous fuel. 
A denser fuel is obtained by macerating the peat, pumped from the 
bog by any suitable means, and extruding the macerated material in 
layers for d^rpng in the air. The raw peat consists of two distinct 
materials, plant residues and peat humus. The latter swells greatly 
in water but forms a hard mass on drpng. Shrinkage is prevented 
in the hand-cut peat by the presence of plant remains, but when these 
are macerated in the case of machine-cut peat greater shrinkage be¬ 
comes possible and the fuel beTiomes denser. In addition, the humus 
after drying will no longer absorb water to the same extent. The 
increase of density may be as much as from 0*4 to 0*8. 

Moisture in Peat. The amount of solid matter in even a weU- 
drained bog is small, amoimting to from 10 to 16 per cent. The water 
content of peat at an exposed face or bank may be 88 per cent., but 
at the actual surface may be much lower. Hand-cut sods will usually 
contain from 88-90 per cent, of water. P. Purcell in the Beport of the 
Director of Fuel Research (H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1922-23), 
quotes water/dry peat ratios as follows: 


Very wet peat.19 

Undrained bog.*13-14 

Oat peat. 9 

Lowest ^or raw peat.6-7 

Air-dried peat.0*33 


These ratios show clearly the amounts of water as^iated with 
say one ten of dry peat at Afferent stages. 

On complete air-drying, peat reaches an equilibrium with the air 
at from 13 to 18 par cent, of moisture. In practice the water content 
is seldom below 20 per cent, and the inner portions of the blocks of 
peat seldom reach so low a %i]re. It has been estimated that, for 
domestic requirements, the moisture content should not exceed 30^5 
per cent, and, for industrial purposes, not more than 30 per cent. 
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Peat Drying. It is not possible to reduce the water content of 
raw peat by pressing or filtration. J. W. Hinchley {J.S.CJ,, 1922, 41, 
365 T.) has shown that a pressure of 800 lb. per sq. in. will not reduce 
the water content below 75 per cent, and that any filtering medium 
is rapidly choked by colloidal matter. By using steam in the press 
this figure can be reduced to about 60 per cent. Several processes of 
this type have been tried, but none have yet achieved success. 

The most widely practised methods are thotfe of air-drying on 
prepared surfaces near the bog. Since this air-drying depend upon 
climatic conditions the dr 3 dng can be done only during the summer 
months. In Ireland where the climate is moist the peat-winning season 
lasts only 160-200 days. Cut peat dries more slowly than macerated 
peat. Purcell has shown that, during July and August in Ireland, 
the relative times of drying are respectively 30-40 days and 60 days. 
Similar drpng periods have also been quoted for Russia. 

The conditions of drying are important, the freshly formed peat 
is dried as deposited imtii it is firm enough for handling (water/peat 
ratio 6) and then “ footed or built up into heaps for further drying. 
Footed peat is stated by Purcell to have dried to a water ratio of 2 in 
18 days as against 26 ^ys for flat-spread peat. 

In the preparation of machine peat the extruded material is cut 
into blocks on the field. (See Paper R5., World Power Conference, 
1928, describing work in the Russian fields.) The original thickness of 
the layers is not more than 20 cm. and the dried briquettes are approxi¬ 
mately 5 cm. 

The stages in drying are quoted as follows; 



Start. 

Tumuig. 

Stacks of 
Five. 

Heaps. 

Dumps. 

Moisture per cent. 

88 

84 

79 

70-50 

25 

Time (days) .... 

— 

7-12 

7-10 

14 

28-36 Total 

Shrinkage V^/V< . . . 

0 

1-5 

i 

2*6 

3-4-40 

43 


The finished bricks may be 25 x 6 x 6 cm. 

'Composition of Dry Peat. The composition of the pure peat 
substance, i.e. with water and ash eliminated, varies over only a 
moderate range. The following data are mainly from analyses by 
Bunte on Bohemian peats, and by Brame on British peats. There is 
quite close agreement between th4 results in each case: 


Carbon 



Limit. 

56-63 

Hydix>gen 

, 

, 

. 6-7-6-3 

Sulphur 

, 

. 

. 0-6-10 

Ntkrogm 

• 

. 

, 1-3-2 7 

Oxygm 

. 

. 

. 31-38 


Average. 

57*6 

61 


349 
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The ash in peat is a very variable quantity. It is exceptional to find 
less than 3 per cent., but not uncommon for over 10 per cent, to be 
present, most of which is undoubtedly due to infiltration. The lower 
layers will contain usually high ash as compared with the felted peat. 

An anal 3 rsis of a typical Irish Peat is given in Fuel Kesearch Tech¬ 
nical Paper 4 (1921) as carbon, 60'1; hydrogen, 5*8 ; sulphur, 0*6 ; 
nitrogen, 1*4; oxygen, 32'1 per cent. 

The volatile matter in peat varies with its position in the bog. 
Purcell gives an example for different Irish peats : 


Brown peat, Ticknevin' 

Volatile matter. 

Ash. 

. 67*2 

10 

Black 

. 65 

78 

Dense ^black peat 

. 65-5 

7-1 

Light fibrous peat, Denbigh Moor 

. 704 

0*7 

Dej^ black peat, „ „ 

. 61*8 

15-2 


Calorific Value of Peat. On the air-dried peat this will be natur¬ 
ally a very variable factor for the same peat, owing to moisture varia¬ 
tion under different conditions. For air-dried peat, 25 per cent, of 
moisture, Ekenberg takes an average of 3450 calories (6230 B.Th.U.). 

Calorific value also varies with the position of the peat in the bog. 
Irish peat (Director of Fuel Research, 1922-3) provides the following 
data from Lullymore bog: 


I>epth (feet). 

Ash per cent. 

B.Th.U. per lb. 
dry. 

Dry, ash free. 

2 

0-89 

8917 

9900 

5 

114 

10,113 

10,230 

8 

340 

9260 

9560 

12 

4*39 

9548 

9990 


The average value for Turraun peat is quoted as 9262 B.Th.U. for 
an ash content of 4-54 per cent, or 9700 B.Th.U. for the pure peat. 
Rather higher figures are given in Fuel Research Technical Paper 4, 
of 9590 and 9640 B.Th.U. for peats containing 4-31 and 4*59 per cent, 
of ash. The pure peat has in this case a calorific value of 10,060 B.Th.U. 
per lb. Taking a good commercial peat at 20 per cent, of moisture 
and 3-6 per cent, of ash it should have a calorific value of 7700 B.Th.U. 
per lb. Its specific gravity should be just under 14)._ 

Use of Peat as a Fuel. The methods may be claa^fied as: 

1. Direct burning of air-dried peat briquettes or dried peat powder. 

2. Conversion into peat charcoal. 

3. Briquetting after semi-carbonization (Ekenbei^ process). 

4. Gasifying. , 

Peat, either hand-cut or machine-won, has a ccNonderable npphoAtimi 
as a domecric fuel in oonntaries where coal is not availahb* For o<»n- 
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mercial purposes its high cost of winning in a dry state has militated 
against it« In Ireland extensive experiments have been made but 
have now been discontinued. Better progress has been made in 
Northern Europe, mainly Sweden and Russia, and machine-won peat 
has been used fairly largely for power production. It is unlikely 
that hand-cut peat will ever become a commercial proposition in the 
same way. 

As a boiler fuel dry peat (20-30 per cent, moisture) is a perfectly 
satisfactory fuel in the form of the blocks produced by air-drying, 
or in briquetted form. Paper R 6 (World Power Conference, 1928) 
describes satisfactory results obtained in Russian power stations in 
which as high thermal efficiency was obtained as with coal. 

The problem of high moisture content has given rise to much ex¬ 
periment with artificial drying and perhaps the most important process 
is that of dr 5 dng in the form of powder followed by briquetting. In 
the “ Hydro peat ” process the peat is pumped from the bog, coagulated 
with ferric hydrate, vacuum-filtered, and pressed (50 atmos. pressure) 
with the addition of 10 per cent, dry peat powder. At this stage 
the peat contains 60 per cent, moisture. The drying is then completed 
in rotary driers, using exhaust steam at 50 lb. pressure, to 15—18 per 
cent, moisture. The dry peat is then briquetted without a binder at 
1200 atmospheres pressure in stamp presses. An average briquette 
is 5 X 6 X 18 cm. and has a density of 1*27. These have a high pack¬ 
ing capacity of 77 lb. per cu. ft. or only 30 cu. ft. per ton. 

Peat Powder. Peat powder has found somewhat extensive use 
on the Swedish State' railways, being excavated and prepared at 
Hastlagen, near Yislanda. The peat is spread on large drying fields 
and the moisture reduced to 40 per cent. It is crushed and groimd 
and further dried by passing through long passages with combustion 
chambers beneath. The water content is reduced to 12-15 per cent, 
ancl the material sieved and further crushed. The peat is carried on 
the tender of the locomotive in an air-tight tank, and is forced by 
air pressure to the furnace, in which a small coal fire is kept burning. 
The average kilograms of steam generated per kilo, of fuel are given 
as 4-71 kilos, (calorific value of peat, 7,740 B.Th.U.) as against 6-81 
kilos, for coal (calorific value, 12,000 B.Th.U.). 

Successful results have been obtained in the use of dry peat powder 
for steam raising in Sweden, injection by air heated to 200® F. being 
employed. From 1*2 to 1-4 Ib. of dry peat were equivalent to 1 lb. 
of coal, the felative'cost per ton being stated as 16s. 6d. and 9s. 4d., 
but some coal is required when starting up. This method seems un¬ 
likely to find wide application. 

Peat Charcoal. The denser forms of air-dried peat and peat 
briquettes lend themselves to gasification in retorts, for the production 
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of peat coke and gas. Since peat has no binding properties on car¬ 
bonization it must be treated in lump form if lump coke is to be 
obtained. Originally peat was carbonized in heaps as in charcoal 
manufacture, but retort S3nstem8 were in use in Oermany and Russia 
in the early part of the century. The Ziegler process {Engineering, 
Nov. 16, 1907) gives the following yields: 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 
Sulphur 
Calorific value 


Peat coke. 

33 per cent. 

Semi-coke, 45-60 per cent. 

Tar, 4-5 

per cent. 

Tar, 2 per cent. 

. 86-88 

per cent. 

74 per cent. 

20 

3-6 

. 6*2-5*5 


14*5 

0-3 


0*2 

14,500 

B.Th.U. 

12,400 B.Th.U. 


The by-products are of considerable importance, and the yields 
for a plant working 35,000 tons of air-dried peat per annum are given 
from two sources : (1) Zwingenberger, Eng, and Min. Joum., 1907, 83, 
143; and (2) Captain Sankey, Brit. Assoo.y September, 1908, from 
actual results at Beuerberg, Munich. 

36,000 tons air-dried peat give: 


Peat coke. 

Ammonium sulphate 
Calcium acetate .... 
Methyl alcohol . . . . 

Oils, heavy and light . 

Paraffin, solid . . . . 

^ Assuming average 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 
11,655 tons 13,800 tons 


140 

ff 

184 

210 

tf 

270 

70 


92 

1240 

99 

1380 1 

117 

99 

230 


gravity of 0*85. 


The charcoal has proved of value for carburizing armour plate, 
and the semi-coked peat was tried as fuel in the German Navy ; but 
although no data can be quoted as to its density, such fuel is unlikely, 
however carbonized, to prove sufficiently dense to be a useful bunker 
fuel. 

Experiments on the production of town's gas are described in Fuel 
Research Technical Paper 4 (1921). Irish block peat was carbonized 
in Glover-West continuous vertical retorts and gave very satisfactory 
results as follows: 

Carbonizing temperature . . 980^ C. 850^ C. 


Yields per ton of peat (20 per cent. Bfi )— 

• 


Coke . 




. , cwt. 

54 

6*4 

Gas . 




. cu. ft. 

14,900 

13,760 

99 




B.Th.tJ. 

325 

340 

99 • 




. therms 

48*4 

46*8 

Tar . 



. 

. gala. 

12*6 

21*3 


The peat charcoal was fairly hard and dense and made a reactive 
fuel; it had a high calorific value of 12,600 B.Th.U. per lb. dry, with 
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10 per cent, of ash. It would find useful applications for certain metah 
lurgical purposes. 

Gasification of Peat. Great expectations have been entertained 
that by gasification, with recovery of perhaps 80 per cent, of the nitrogen 
as ammonium sulphate, a great deal of peat could be utilized, a matter 
of considerable importance in countries often poorly supplied with other 
fuels. Many large power schemes have been visualized on these Unes, 
but the great depreciation in the value of ammonium sulphate, through 
extensive production synthetically, has profoundly altered the economic 
prospects of all such schemes. 

The gasification of peat has been successfully carried out in pro¬ 
ducers (Chapter XVI) modified suitably to meet the conditions of 
wetness and low density of the peat as charged. The following figures 
are amply supported by tests made by the Power Gas Corporation 
and others: 

Per metric ton 
(diy peat Bubstance). 

Cubic feet of gas at 0® C. and 760 mm. . . 09,000 

Calorific value per cubic foot .... 167 B.Th.U. 

Tar.110 lb. 

Calcium acetate ...... 9 ,, 

Ammonium sulphate.165 „ 

From the available results it may be confidently expected that 
1 ton of dry peat substance will yield 90,000 cu. ft. or over of gas of a 
calorific value of 140 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. 

Taking these figures as a basis, and assuming that a good gas engine 
will, under varpng working loads and everyday running, give an 
efficiency of 26 per cent.*, thus requiring 10,180 B.Th.U. per H.P. hour, 
one ton of theoretically dry peat will be equal to an output of 1240 
H.P. hours, or 1-8 lb, per H.P. hour. High-class modern gas engines, 
working at or near full load, will require only 8500 B.Th.U. per H.P. 
hour, and on this basis one ton of dry peat may be expected to give 
1480 H.P. hours, equal to 1-51 lb. per H.P. hour. Converted into 
electric energy the consumption of dry peat per kilowatt would be 
therefore about 2 lb. 

Working with a peat containing 2-2 per cent, nitrogen, Messrs. 
Crossley Bros, obtained in their earlier trials 140 lb. sulphate per ton 
(s= 63 per cent, yield), and later 177 lb. (= 80 per cent, yield). 

MINOR SOLID FUELS 

As these are closely allied to either wood or peat, consisting chiefly 
of cellulose, they may be considered here conveniently. 

Baftasse {J^ngineeting, 191Q, 89, 197) is a fuel of considerable 
importance in cane-sugar-producing countries, and consists of the re¬ 
sidual crushed cane after the extraction of the juices.* It is usually 
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burnt under boilers, the best results being obtained when over 100 lb. 
per hour are burnt per square foot of grate area. 

Bagasse contains : 

Fibrous material (cellulose) . . . 33-50 per cent. 

Sugar.7-10 „ 

Water. 32-56 „ 

Naturally the amount of fibrous material available for fuel is 
dependent largely on the degree to which the juices are pressed out. 

The calorific value of dry bagasse ranges from 4600 cals. (8280 
B.Th.U.) to 4800 cals. (8660 B.Th.U.), with an ash content of 1-6 to 
2*26. The value of the pure combustible approximates very closely 
to 4760 cals. (8660 B.Th.U.). 

Spent Tan. This will have much the same composition as wood. 
According to D. M. Myers (Schocl of Mines Quarterly^ 1910, 31, 116), 
hemlock tan has the following ultimate composition : 

Carbon ...... 51*8 per cent. 

Hydrogen.6*04 „ 

Oxygen. 40*74 „ 

Ash.1*42 „ 

The calorific value of air-dried bark is 3160 cals. (6676 B.Th.U.), 
and of the wet tan 1480 cals. (2666 B.Th.U.), the average moisture 
being 65 per cent. (Myers). 

Spent tan has been successfully employed in suction gas plants. 

Nile Sud. Considerable attention has been given to the utiliza¬ 
tion of the enormous quantities of grass clumps which at certain seasons 
are carried down the Nile, it being realized that in a country dependent 
almost entirely on imjKjrted fuel, the application of this sud for fuel 
purposes is an important economic factor. The material is collected, 
sun-dried, disintegrated, and finally briquetted. It is claimed that, 
produced on the banks of the Nile, the fuel is 50 per cent, cheaper 
than imported fuel. 

Town Refuse. The disposal of the waste material from dust¬ 
bins, etc., is. an imjiortant sanitary problem, and its destruction by 
burning in suitable “ destructors ” is not only a satisfactory method 
from a sanitary point of 'view, but can generally become* remunera¬ 
tive when the heat is utilized for steam raising. As an adjunct to 
the ordinary boiler plant in electricity generating stations “ destruc¬ 
tors ” have considerably reduced fuel consumption, and with a good 
type of destructor little nuisance from dust, etc., should be experienced. 

Refuse varies considerably in character according to the towns, 
and with the season; the average amount of combustible matter for 
London is stated to be about 38 per cent. 

The Dawes report on the public cleansing of London states that 
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refuse collection costs about 8^. per ton and its disposal 9^. 6d. per ton. 
The nature of the London material is as follows: 


Fine dust 

Fuel cinders . . . 

Putrescent material 
Paper , 

Metal 
Rags 
Glass 
Bones . 
Miscellaneous 


Winter. 

35 

32 

9 

10 

3 

1 

2 

2 

7 


Siammer. 

17 

15 

24 

23 

5 

2 

3 

1 

9 


The raw mixture contains from 10 to 40 per cent, of moisture and 
has a net calorific value of 3000-4000 B.Th.U. per lb. In the northern 
towns, where the refuse contains more cinders, the calorific value is 
higher, 4000-6000 B.Th.U. per lb. 

Several types of refuse destructor have been described by E. W. 
Smith {J. Inst. Fuel, 1932, 6, 88) who states that thermal efficiencies 
of over 64 per cent, on the net value can be obtained. The thermal 
losses are waste gases, 18; unbumed fuel, 7, and radiation, etc., 11 
per cent. A modem unit destructor will handle 30 tons of refuse per 
day. The material is all handled mechanically, passing over magnetic 
separators to remove metal, and being forcibly charged to the destructpr 
cells which may be either of the high-pressure blast type or the rotary- 
kiln 'type. Special grates are generally necessary to dispose of the 
large proportion of non-combustible matter, these may be rocking or 
rotatable grates to keep the burning mass in motion. 
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COAL AND ITS CONSTITUENTS 

Formation of Coal. It has long been realized that coal has been 
formed by the decay of plant materials accumulated millions of years 
ago—^the presence of so many recognizable plant remains in coal is 
sufficient at any rate to warrant the belief. The process by which the 
coal has been formed and even the particular part of the vegetable 
matter responsible for the formation are, however, matters of consider¬ 
able controversy. 

It can be safely said that during the deposition of the cdal measures, 
the sea and earth movements played very important parts. The 
extensive primordial forests flourished and vegetable matter accu¬ 
mulated either where it grew or at places such as lakes and estuaries to 
which it had been transported by water. These areas later became 
submerged owing to the changing contour of the land brought about 
by earth movements, etc., and the vegetation decayed, giving the first 
step towards coal. Later these areas were again exposed and the cycle 
started once more. 

This alternate exposure and submersion of portions of the earth’s 
surface led to the vegetable remains accumulating in layers, whence by 
the action of various agencies such as pressure and temperature coal 
seams resulted. 

The original vegetation contained constituents with varying resist¬ 
ances towards decay, some such as waxes and resins being almost 
unaffected during the coalification process, whilst others have been 
transformed into materials with little resemblance to their original 
parent substances. 

Fischer and Schrader {Brennstqff Chem., 1921, 2, 37) have suggested 
that during decay, bacterial action has decomposed the celluloses into 
gaseous and liquid products whilst the lignin has been converted into 
humic substances (or ulmins, i.e. brown or black colloidal substances 
soluble at first in alkali solutions), which in turn have been transformed 
into the amorphous material which constitutes the bulk of coal, the 
extent of the transformation determining the type of the resultant coal, 
a comparatively slight transformation giving rise to an immature brown 
coal in which the ulmins are still soluble in alkali, whilst a more extensive 
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transformation would give rise to a more mature bituminous or 
anthracitic coal in which the transformed ulmins are no longer alkali- 
soluble. It is of interest to trace the origin of the term ‘‘ ulmins/* 
In Brande’s Manual of Chemistry (1841) it is stated that “ the peculiar 
brown matter which may be extracted from bog-earth, peat and turf is 
frequently termed ‘ humus ’ . . . there is also a brown exudation found 
upon the bark of trees, and especially of the elm, and hence called 
‘ ulmin,’ which contains a similar matter combined with potassa . . . 
by digestion with weak solutions of caustic or carbonated potassa, a 
brown liquid is obtained from which acid throws down ‘ ulmin.’ ” 

In contradistinction to Fisher, Bode, Marcusson, Berl and others 
postulate the complete disappearance of the lignin and the formation of 
coal from cellulosic bodies. The present state of knowledge does not 
admit of a definite pronouncement in favour of either theory. 

Whatever may be the claims of the supporters of either theory, the 
following facts bearing upon the origin of coal are worthy of attention. 
Bergius (J.S.C./., 1913, 32, 463) found, on subjecting pure cellulose to 
the action of water at about 340° C., that a black substance was formed 
which had the composition C, 84 ; H, 5 ; 0, 11 per cent, and which in 
some respects resembled coal; the 3 rield is not stated. 

Later (Chem, Ztg., 1928, 52, 447) he heated cellulose and wood with 
water to 6000 kg. per sq. cm. and obtained a ‘‘ coal ” containing 87 
per cent, of carbon. The gases evolved were methane, hydrogen, and 
oxides of carbon. E. Berl and A. Schmidt (Ann., 1932, 493, 97 ; 496, 
283) have prepared artificial coals from cellulose and lignin at 150° to 
350° in the presence of water and saturated salt solutions and under 
high pressures. They conclude that there is a fundamental difference 
between cellulose and lignin coals and quote the following figures: 

Cellulose Lignin 

coal. coal. 

Bitumen soluble in benzene 15 0*5 per cent. 

Coal yield. 33 65 „ 

Phenols in distillation . . .3*6 0*5 „ 

On this basis Berl and Schmidt suggest that plants rich in cellulose, 
but poor in lignin, resins and waxes formed bituminous coals, while 
plants rich in lignin formed the brown coals. 

Groppe and Bode (Braunkohle, 1932, 31, 277, 299, 309) have heated 
peat to 300° C. at 1800 atmospheres, and believe that lignin yields 
bright coal and cellulose tough matt coals. 

Mackenzie Taylor (Fuel, 1926, 5, 195; Colliery Guardian, 1930, 
141,1781) has offered a novel theory that coal is the result of two types 
of bacterial action, 

(i) Action not truly anaerobic, leading to the formation of peat, 

(ii) Continuous anaerobic fermentation under alkaline conditions 
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leading to the formation of bituminous coal. The alkalinity necessary 
for absorption of the carbon dioxide produced has been maintained by 
base exchange in the layer of alkaline clay which Taylor suggests covers 
every deposit of coal. Differences in the alkalinity of the clays have 
created the different types of coal recognized; lignites, where low 
alkalinity has limited the extent of fermentation, and bituminous coal 
where the roof is sodium clay of high alkalinity. This theory indicates 
Bow all types of coal can be formed without presupposing the aid of 
high temperatures or pressures.^ 

To illustrate the general course of the differences in types of coal 
Percy has constructed his well-known table (Table VIII). 

TABLE VIII 

Types of Coal 
Cabbon = 100 



Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Available hydrogen. 
(Hydrogen 

Cellulose, pure. 

lS-9 

1110 

06 

Wood, average. 

120 

880 

16 

Peat. 

100 

670 

36 

Lignite (Khirgis Steppes) 

7-8 

640 

11 

Brown coal (Europe) 

7-9 

366 

34 

Lignite (Europe). 

6-9 

300 

3*6 

Bituminous coal (Staffs.) 

60 

216 

34 

Steam coal (Welsh) .... 

60 

6-6 

4*3 

Anthracite (Welsh) .... 

4-76 

6*2 

41 

Anthracite (Penns.) .... 

2-8 

1-8 

26 

Graphite. 

0-0 

06 

06 


The regular progression of these changes #is clearly illustrated in 
Fig. 2, given by H. G. A. Hickling (Tram. Imt. Min. Engs., 1926, 72, 
261), where, until the anthracite Jsone is reached, the concentration of 
the carbon and oxygen may be represented by a straight line. The 
more rapid concentration in the anthracite region has not been satis¬ 
factorily explained, although it has been suggested th^t it is due to 
abnormal heating. 

MACRO- AND MICRO- COMPONENTS OF COAL 

Visual examination of coal in the seam or in large pieces shows 
that it is not homogeneous throughout its mass. With most coals 

^ For further oonsideraiion of the processes involved in the formation of coal 
the reader is refbned to Walcot Gibson’s ezoeUent treatise Cool in Cfreat Briiain 
(Edward Arnold). 
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Fio. 2.—Carbon-Oxygen Content of Pure Coal Substance from Lignites to Anthracites 

(Hickling). 


differences in texture are apparent, some bands having a dull and others 
a bright appearance. These bands may be separated from one another 
by “ dirt ” bands or may merge into one another without visible partings. 
These differences are most marked in the case of bituminous coals but 
can be traced in lignitous coals, in certain black lignites and, to a less 
extent, in carbonaceous coals. The identifiable macroscopic con¬ 
stituents in bituminous coal have‘been termed by Stopes vitrain, 
clarain, durain and fusain, and by Thiessen, anthraxylon (vitrain and 
clarain) and detritus (durain). Similar terms in German nomenclature 
are glanzkohle, mattkohle and faserkohle. 

Vitrain, Vitrain is the bright black brittle coal which normally 
occurs in very thin bands. It breaks with a conchoidal fracture and, 
when viewed in very thin sections, is generally translucent and amber- 
red in colour. It is almost free from plant structures but shows a faintly 
defined cellular structure. A typical thin section of vitrain is shown 
in Plate I (a). 

Clarain, Clarain is bright black but less bright than vitrain. 
It is often finely banded so that it tends to break irregularly. In thin 
sections it shows partly the same appearance as vitrain and partly 
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transparent plant remains such as spore exines, cuticle and woody 
fragments. Plate I (b) shows typical clarain structure. 

Duraln. Durain is the dull greyish-black coal which is hard and 
tough and breaks irregularly. In thin sections it is fairly opaque and 
shows large and smAll spore exines and woody fragments in a matrix of 
opaque grains. Plate I (c) shows a typical durain structure with large 
flattened macrospores. 

Fusain. Fusain is the soft black powdery material which occurs 
in very thin layers in the‘coal and at which fracture tends to occur. 
It shows the original cell structure of wood, though considerably 
deformed, and is considered to be woody fragments which have under¬ 
gone a different processof decay from the rest of the coal. See Plate I (d). 

Quite marked differences in the proportions and properties of these 
constituents are found in British coal seams. In five Lancashire seams 
the differences in proportions are shown by Sinnatt {Tram. Inst. Min. 
Eng., 1922, 63, 307) to be as follows : 






Vitrain. 

Clarain. 

Durain. 

Fusain. 

1 




. 14*6 

66-9 

181 

1*4 

2 




. 9-8 

531 

35*2 

1-9 

3 



. 

. 70 

700 

21*2 

1*8 

4 




IS 

98-7 

nil 

nil 

6 





730 

260 

0*5 


Differences in properties are shown by King (Preparation, Selection 
and Distribution of Coal, 1931) to be: 


/ 

Vitrain. 

Clarain. 

Durain. 

Fusain. 

Moisture. 

1*7 

14 

1*2 

0*9 

Volatile matter. 

34'6 

37-6 

32*2 

19*1 

Ash. 

0*6 

3*6 

4*6 

9*6 

Carbon. 

84*4 

82*2 

85*8 

88*7 

Hydrogen. 

6-4 

6*7 

6*3 

4*0 

Sulphur. 

10 

23 

0*9 

1*0 

Nitrogen. 

1*5 

1*9 

1*4 

0*7 

Oxygen. 

7-7 

7*9 

‘6*6 

6*6 

B.Th.U. per lb. (dry, ash-free) 

1 

14,790 

i 

14,790 

15,100 

14,840 


On carbonization the vitrain gave a grey, slightly swollen coke, the 
clarain a similar but more swollen coke, the durain a duH-black friable 
coke and the fusain a pulverulent residue, 

Resins. Different woods vary rather widely in their resin content, 
conifers, for example, being rich. Since resins are resistant to decay 
they arc frequently found as such in coal. In certain lignites and brown 
coals fragments can readily be separated by hand. In bituminous coals 
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the resinous bodies are normally of microscopic size and can be seen in 
thin sections as spherical or oval globules of a yellow-red colour. 
Occasionally it is possible to pick out small fragments of resin. 

Spores. It appears certain that the bulk of the plants from which 
eoal was formed were propagated by means of spores, some large (macro- 
spores) and others of microscopic dimensions (microspores). During 
the process of decay the contents of these spores have disappeared, but 
the resistant cuticle has survived and can be seen in microsections 
(Plate I c). In transverse section these spore exines appear as flattened 
double-walled discs having been compressed during the consolidation 
of the matrix, but in sections along the bedding planes they are nearly 
circular. 


INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS 

The inorganic constituents of coal can be seen in part as (i) thin 
dirt partings separating the coal and layers and forming lines of weak¬ 
ness at which lump coal breaks readily ; (ii) lump pyrites in the form of 
dull gold nodules ; (iii) disseminated pyrites in the form of glistening 
scales ; (iv) white “ ankeritic ” partings, usually perpendicular to the 
bedding plane of the coal and the coal bands, consisting mostly of calcium 
magnesium carbonates deposited by infiltration in the shrinkage 
cracks in the coal substance. The distribution of these inorganic 
constituents and of those not visible to the eye can be seen clearly in 
an X-ray photograph (Plate II). The British pioneer work in this field 
has been carried out by C. N. Kemp (Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 1929, 
177 (2), 176), to whom this photograph is due. Even in those parts 
of the coal which are most free from inorganic constituents the ash 
content is 2~3 per cent. The variations in distribution generally 
follow the horizontal coal bands, but the presence of constituents of 
high atomic number in the shrinkage cracks is particularly noticeable. 
These are the so-called ankerites. With the exception of the pyritic 
section, which shows 11*3 per cent, of ash, the whole of this inorganic 
matter shown would be regarded as inherent and not adventitious (see 
Chap. IV). 

THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION OP COAL 

Researches conducted in order to elucidate the problem of the 
constitution of coal have followed three main lines : 

(i) Decomposition of the ooal by the application of heat following 
by chemical examination of the products. 

(ii) Separation of the coal into fractions by the action of solvents 
and their separate chemical examination. 

(iii) Degradation of the coal by the controlled action of chemical 
reagents and subsequent examination of the products. 
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Action 0 # Heat. la tiiis Seld maeh of the work has a doable 
aignificance, coal constitution on the one hand and carbonization on 
the other. There is no clear distinction between the search for know¬ 
ledge as regards the constitution of coal and investigations relating 
to its coking properties. When coal is heated it gives as volatile productil 
tar, liquor and gas, and as a residual product coke, which may be weak 
and friable or hard and cellular according to the nature of the coal. The 
composition and nature of these products vary with the temperature, 
the pressure, the rate of heating and the nature of the coal. 

The thermal decomposition of coal has been the subject of close 
investigation over a considerable period, chiefly by Wheeler and his 
collaborators.^ It has been established that when a bituminous coal 
is heated there is first evolved the occluded gases, composed mainly of 
higher paraffin hydrocarbons, followed by substantial amounts of water 
at about 200° C. Thereafter appear at intervals sulphuretted hydrogen 
and olefines (270°), oils unaccompanied by marked gas evolution (310°), 
and finally, commencing at about 350°, a continuous gas evolution 
together vrith much viscous oil. The nature of the evolved gas alters 
as the heating progresses. Below 450° it largely consists of paraffin 
hydrocarbons, but these cease to be evolved at temperatures above 
700°, whilst this latter temperature marks a sudden rapid i n crease in 
the quantity of hydrogen evolved. 

The composition of the tar evolved below 450° has been studied by 
both Wheeler and Pictet * and their respective collaborators, who have 
ascertained the presence of large amounts of naphthenes and unsaturated 
hydrocarbons together with smaller quantities of phenols and aromatic 
hydrocarbons, and very small quantities of bases. 

That the above facts are substantially correct is shown by their 
independent confirmation by other workers, amongst whom may be 
mentioned Porter and Taylor, but the “ explanation ” of these facts 
has led to considerable controversy; the foundations upon which 
theories have been built have been shown by more mature thought and 
work to be insecure. Nevertheless, it .should be possible, if our 
knowledge were adequate, to trace the connection between the products 
of thermal degradation and the constituents of coal. This has recently 
been attempted by Holroyd and Wheeler {Fud, 1930, 9, 40, 76, 104), 
who examined the products obtained by the distillation of sevraal coals 
in a hi^h vacuum, thereby largely avoiding secondary decomposition. 
Their results are summarized m the following table (IX): 

* BnrgesB and Wheeler,1910, 97,1917; 1911, 99. 049; 1914,105,181. 

Cliufc and Wheder, J.C.S., 1913, 103, 1704. 

Jones and Wheeler, J.O.8., 1914, 105, 141, 2502; 1916, 107, 1318; 1916, 
109 708. 

*Fict^, etc.. Comp. Rend., 1913, 167, 1436; 1916, 160, 629. Ber., 1916, 
«8, 926. 
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TABLE IX 

BbSOLITTION of BlTUKINOUrf Ci>ALS BY HbAT 
(Holroyd and Wheeler) 


Constituent. 

Principal 

Gaseous 

Products. 

Principal Liquid Products. 

Character. 

Quantity. 

Temperature' 
Range, deg. C. 

Free hydro¬ 
carbons. 

Paraffins in 
small quan¬ 
tity. 

Saturated and 
unsaturated 
hydrocarbons 
in nearly equal 
amount. 

Equal to origi¬ 
nal amount of 
free hydrocar¬ 
bons in the 
coal. 

225-300. 

Besins. . 

Paraffins and 
higher ole¬ 
fines. 

Resins and un ¬ 
saturated 
hydrocarbons. 

Usually rather 
less than ori¬ 
ginal amount 
of resin in the 
coal. 

325-375. 

Structured 
Plant En¬ 
tities (e.g. 
spore 
exines). 

Oxides of 
carbon and 
some par¬ 
affins. 

Unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, 
neutral oxy¬ 
genated com¬ 
pounds and 
water. 

About 30 per 
cent, of ori¬ 
ginal plant 
entities in the 
coal. 

300-320. 

Ulmins 

Paraffins and 
some oxides 

1 of carbon. 

Phenolic and 
acid oils, 
unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, 
aromatic and 
hydro-aroma- 
tic compounds 
and water. 

i 

Decreases with 
the “ rank ” 
of the ulmin 
6*1 per cent, 
of water and 
3-0*05 per 
cent, phenols 
with coals 
ranging from 
77-90 per cent, 
carbon. 

Decomposition 
point increases 
with “ rank ** 
of ulmin from 
290-365 with 
coab ran^g 
from 77-90 per 
cent, earbon. 

1 AU oils distilled 
below 400, 


The constituents mentioned in the table were also distilled separately, 
when it was found that the hydrocarboiu could be distilled unchanged, 
the resins decomposed partially in vacuo at 200-300°, and the organized 
plant remains above 300°. The ulmins decomposed at definite tempera¬ 
tures depending on the rank of the coal. It seems jnrobable that the 
hydrocarbons either exist as such in coal, or are loosely attached to the 
complex ulmin molecule. 

Recently some work has been carried out on the thermal decomposi¬ 
tion of coal in a very high vacuum. Stone and Travers {J.S.C.I., 1933, 
S2, 686) have tised pressures of 0-01 and 0-001 mm. Hg., and state that 
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the yield of distillate at 360° C. approaches the amount of extract 
obtained by Bone (see later) with benzene under pressure. Moreover, 
the distillate consisted of a soft reddish-brown pitch almost completely 
soluble in benzene, and of liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons. The 
formation of carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide shows that some 
decomposition had taken place at this temperature even under such low 
pressures. 

Juettner and Howard {J.A,C,S,, 1933, read Sept. 11) employed an 
evaporative still under pressures of O-Ol-O-OOl mm. Hg. at temperatures 
up to 525° C. They concluded, since condensible products could not 
be obtained, even under the most favourable conditions, until the 
temperature was such that gas evolution was considerable, that any 
chemical entities which may be present in coal cannot be distilled in 
experimental time owing to their low vapour pressure. 

It will be seen that research on the thermal treatment of coal has 
added little to our knowledge of the constitution of coal. The amount 
of distillate is small in comparison with the amount of residue, and more¬ 
over, the nature of the products is so complex that little has been 
discovered about them. The work done has, however, served a useful 
purpose in supplying information of value to the carbonization industries, 
and has thrown light on the relationship between low- and high-tempera¬ 
ture tars. 

Solvent Extraction. At first sight it would appear that solvent 
extraction of coal must be a promising line of attack; this probably 
explains the fact that a very large number of solvents have been tried 
upon coal. Very few of these have, however, given results of any real 
value and only on one or two have extensive researches been made. 
These arc benzene (under pressure) and pyridine and perhaps certain 
binary mixtures. 

Benzene under pressure has been used by Fischer and his collabora¬ 
tors in Germany and later in this country by Bone and others. 

Fischer heats the coal in an autoclave in contact with benzene at 
205° C. for one hour, and repeats the procedure with fresh solvent until 
no more extract is obtained. The concentrated extract is poured into 
3-4 times its own volume of light petroleum (b.p. 40-60°) and the 
precipitate of “ solid bitumen ’’ filtered off, the filtrate being evaporated 
to give a residue of oily bitumen.’’ Bone’s procedure is to extract the* 
coal in an autoclave of the Soxhlet type, in an inert atmosphere. The 
extract is concentrated and poured into five times its own volume of 
light petroleum (b.p. 40^°) and filtered. 

The filtrate is evaporated to give the oily bitumen, but this is fraction¬ 
ated to give Fraction la, 16 and II. 

Fraction la, volatile in steam, soluble in light petroleum. 
Fraction 15, not volatile in steam, soluble in light petroleum^ 
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Fraction II, insoluble in light petroleum, soluble in a 1 : 4 mixture 
of benzene and light petroleum. 

The precipitated solid bitumen is extracted with absolute ethyl 
alcohol to give : 

Fraction III, soluble in ethyl alcohol. 

Fraction IV, insoluble in ethyl alcohol. 

These fractions are described by Bone (Proc, Roy. Soc., 1928, 120A, 
623 and J.S.CJ., 1931, 50, 407) as follows : 

Fraction I. A yellow-brown, viscous, non-nitrogenous neutral oil 
of vaseline-like consistency with a C/H ratio less than 10 and low 
oxygen content. 

Fraction la has a higher oxygen content than Fraction Ib, and the 
latter may be regarded as an unchanged constituent of the coal. 

Fraction II. A reddish-brown solid with a softening point below 
60*^ C. and a C/H ratio about 13. 

Fraction III. A non-nitrogenous, reddish-brown, brittle, resinous 
solid, usually softening below 150° C. and having a C/H ratio of about 
12-5. 

Fraction IV. A neutral, amorphous cinnamon-brown nitrogenous 
powder, softening only at temperatures above 150°, usually between 
160° and 250° C., uhdoubtedly of a benzenoid nature and with C/H iratio 
about 160. 

Bone regards Fraction II as being probably a mixture, while 
Fractions la, 16, III and IV are each composed of a single type of 
chemically distinct substance. There is, however, considerable doubt 
about this. 

The important observation has been made that no matter what 
type of coal is employed for the extraction with benzene under pressure, 
the insoluble residue is always entirely devoid of any coking propensity. 
It is natural, therefore, to try to relate the coking power of a coal to the 
benzene extract or specific portions thereof. Unfortunately the two 
schools have advanced conflicting opinions and at present there is no 
adequate explanation of this divergence. Fischer claims that the oily 
bitumen ’’ (Bone’s Fractions I and II) is mainly responsible for the 
caking property of a coal while the swelling is due to the “ solid bitu¬ 
men ” (Bone’s Fractions III and IV), and has published photographs 
in support of his claim. Bone, on the other hand, contends that 
Fraction I makes no contribution to the coking propensity of a coal, 
Fraction II may or may not, but Fractions III and IV are mainly 
responsiUe for the coking property, although the contribution by 
Frac^tion HI is inappreciable because the amounts of this fraction are 
j^mall. In fact, the relative agglutinating powers of a series of bitumin¬ 
ous coals run nearly parallel to their yields of Fraction IV. 

It is not held that the coking property is enUrdy due to the presence 
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in the coal of certain substances, but, in addition, other factors operate, 
which circumstance may account for the conflicting results. 

More recently Fischer, Peters and W. Cremer {BrennstoffChem,, 1932, 
13,364) have shown that the amount of extract obtainable with benzene 
and other solvents at their boiling-point can be increased more than 
10 times by grinding to fi size (0*001 mm.). The increase is sudden. 

Reduction of particle size makes no difference until particles of the 
order of 10/i are reached. The increase in extract between 10/« and l/i 
is not proportional to the increase in surface, and Fischer and his 
colleagues have suggested that the solvent can only affect a surface 
layer, which in view of the sudden increase of extract with particles of 
size 1 / 1 , must be of a thickness of the order of one-half fi. 

The action of p 3 ^idine as a solvent for coal has been investigated 
exhaustively, principally by Wheeler and his collaborators. The yield 
of extract obtainable from a bitumiilous coal, provided the solvent is 
pure and anhydrous and that the extraction is carried out in an inert 
atmosphere, amounts to 20 to 25 per cent, on an average, as against 
7 to 15 per cent, for benzene imder pressure. The pyridine extract is 
further fractionated with other solvents, the method being shown 
diagrammatically: 

COAL 


Pyridine 


Insorable 


Insoluble 


Alpba 


Bxta 


Soluble 

Chloroform 


Soluble 

Light Petroleum 

_ 


Insoluble 
£thy) Ether 


^Insoluble 

Acetone 


Insol. 

Qammai 


Soluble 

Gamma, 


Soluble 

1 

Gamma, 


“1 

Soluble 


GammAj 


The hda fraction is generally regarded as being similar in tjrpe to the 
alpha fraction, and Wheeler suggests that it consists of dispersible 


1 Since the origmal puhlioation appeared the procedure has been curtailed 
and the ffacthmattou stopped at this point. This insoluble residue is now termed 
Gamma,* 
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ulmms whilst the alpha fraction consists of imdispersible ulmins of 
higher molecular weight. This is supported by Mahadevan {Fvel^ 
8, 462), who examined these fractions by the X*ray diffiraction 
method. 

The gamma fractions are regarded as being the hydrocarbons and 
resins present originally in the coal; and are described by Cockram and 
Wheeler (J.C.iS., 1927, 700; 1931, 854) as follows: 

Gamrmi was of vaseline-like consistency, and was found to consist 
of— 

(а) Saturated hydrocarbons, 40 per cent., containing C, 8740; 
H, 11*13 per cent. These contained hydrocarbons of other than straight 
or branched chain structure. 

(б) Unsaturated hydrocarbons, 40 per cent. 

(c) Resins (dark red in colour), 20 per cent., containing C, 84*21; 
H, 7*31 per cent. 

Oammat was a brick-red powder, m.p. 100-110° C, containing 
15 per cent, of saponifiable matter consisting of phenols and carboxylic 
acids (as esters), some of which contained hydroxyl groups. The 
unsaponifiable portion, m.p. 90-100° C., resembled the resin from 
Gammai. Its composition was C = 84*0; H : 7*2 ; O = 8*8 per cent. 
Nitrogen and sulphur were absent. No carboxylic, ketonic, aldellydic, 
or alcoholic group was present, and the oxygen was probably present as 
non-reactive bridge linkages. 

Gammazt Gamma^, were brown powders similar in composition and 
general properties, being insoluble in alcoholic potash. 

Cockram and Wheeler {loc. cU,) found that hard well-fused cokes were 
produced from mixtures of alpha and beta with gammai and.gamma, 
but not with gamma,. 

Hoffinann and Damm (Brenn.^Chem., 1922, 3, 73, 81; 1923, 4, 65) 
examined the neutral oil obtained from the pyridine extract of an Upper 
Silesian coal, and isolated a number of paraffins (including heptacosane), 
saturated and unsaturated hydrocarbons and also methyl anthracene. 
The identification rested on physical properties and is therefore not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Of the other solvents which have been employed mention may be 
made of tetralin, used by Nov4k and Hub&6ek {PaUva A Tofeni, 1927, 
9, 165, 187 ; 1928, 10, 3, 22, 28, 41), and of mixed solvents u^ by 
Szilard and Istvan {Szin-Kozle^ 1927, 2, 45). With regard to mixed 
solvents it was found that 60 : 50 mixtures of benzene and alcohol gave 
higher yields of extract than either solvent alone. A paper by Ashmore 
and Wheeler (J.C7.N., 1933, 1405) draws attention to the fact that in 
some oases the use of mixed solvents leads to the formation of con^ 
d^osatkm products which are included in the extract. 

Vcft further details concerning these solvents reterence should be 
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made to the comprehensive paper by Bakes (Fuel Research Tech. 
Paper Nd, 38), which contains an excellent literature summary and also 
an account of an attempted correlation between pyridine and benzene- 
pressure extractions. 

From the account that has been given of the action of solvents on 
coal it is obvious that the amount of real knowledge gained about the 
structure of coal, while greater than that afforded by a study of the 
action of heat, is still only slight. 

Chemical Degradation. The greatest insight into the constitution 
of coal has been gained from the examination of the chemical degrada¬ 
tion products of coal or natural or regenerated ulmins. It will be 
readily understood that chemical degradation leads necessarily to the 
formation of substances less complex in t)^ than those originally present 
in the coal so that the characterization of degradation products can 
only give information of the presence of structural units with which 
the complex coal structure has been built and can give little or no 
information concerning the complexity of the structure. Nevertheless, 
a knowledge of the building units is important from many aspects, not 
the least of which may be the more scientific utilization of our coal 
resources. 

Although a great variety of reagents has been employed in the attack 
on coal, yet only in a very few instances has the examination of the 
products been prosecuted with any thoroughness, and even in some of 
these cases assertions have been made on very meagre evidence con¬ 
cerning the identity of certain constituents. Of the many methods 
employed oxidation has proved to be the most useful. 

The products of decay, the ulmins, of the various plant entities which 
have taken part in the formation of coal are at first soluble in alkali, but 
as the age of the deposit increases, further changes take place in the 
character of the ulmins until they become devoid of any acidic character, 
and in their place appears the amorphous material, insoluble in alkali, 
which constitutes the bulk of any bituminous coal. It is considered 
by Francis and Wheeler (/,C./S., 1925, 127,112) that the*original alkali- 
soluble ulmins (present in peat and brown coal) and the insoluble 
ulmins of a bituminpus coal have the same nuclear structure but differ 
in their external groupings. Whatever may be the truth of this asser¬ 
tion, it is a fact that mild oxidation^ say with air, largely transforms a 
bituminous coal into alkali-soluble material closely resembling alkali- 
soluble ulmins. This procedure has been called by Francis and Wheeler 
regeneration ” of the ulmins. These authors have shown that vitrain 
can be oxidised with air at 160'' 0. and rendered soluble in dilute caustic 
alkali to the extent of 97 per cent of the coal mibstance. The ulmins, 
imturalatulregmac|ded,areread0yr^eovo^ from solution in aUrali by 
precipitatian with mineral add and washing frue from electrolyte. 
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Prom considerations of the nitrogen and hydroxyl content and 
equivalent of regenerated ulmins these same authors (S.M.R.B. Tech. 
Paper No. 28) conclude the molecular weight to be 680 or some multiple 
thereof, each unit of 680 containing one nitrogen atom, one hydroxyl 
and four carboxyl groups. The further oxidation of the regenerated 
ulmins with hydrogen peroxide gave rise to oxalic, succinic and probably 
benzene-carboxylic acids, whilst the use of nitric acid (30 per cent.) gave 
4 : 6-dinitroresorcinol and acetic, picric and mellophanic (1: 2 : 3 ; 5 
benzene tetracarboxylic) acids. 

The chemical properties of humic acids (i.e. natural alkali-soluble 
ulmins) vary according to their source and have been closely investi¬ 
gated by Fuchs. He considers the reaction product with dilute nitric 
acid, the so-called nitrohumic acid, to be an isonitroso-tetracarboxy- 
trihydroxy compound, whilst for the completely methylated ‘‘ nitro¬ 
humic acid” from Kassel bro^n coal he proposes the formula 
Cftg Hae Oi 7 (COO CH 3)4 (0 CHs )3 (CO.C.NOH) with a molecular weight 
of 1200-1400. 

Sven Oden has shown that alkali-soluble peat ulmins contain 
four carboxyl groups per molecule and has suggested the formula 
Ceo Haa Oj^ (COOH) 4 . In view of the uncertainty of the ulmins being 
chemical individuals, such conclusions should be accepted with reserve. 

Tropsch and Schellenburg {Ges, Abh. z. Kannt. der Kohk, 1921, 6, 
196) have examined the fusion products of humic acids with caustic alkali 
and have found small quantities of formic, acetic, oxalic, isophthalic, 
m-hydroxybenzoic and hydroxyisophthalic (1:3: 6) acids. The same 
authors (loc, cit., p. 214) oxidized humic acids with nitric acid and 
isolated a trinitrodihydroxybenzene of unknown constitution.* 

Recently Fischer, Peters and Cremer {Brenn, CJmn., 1923, 14,184) 
have investigated the slow oxidation in a current of air of fi coal (i.e. 
of particle size of the order of 1 ^ = 0-001 mm.) and have obtained a 
crystalline sublimate containing phthalic acid. 

Fischer and Schrader have oxidized coal with air by heating with 
alkali under pressure and have obtained formic, acetic, succinic and 
various benzene carboxylic acids including benzoic acid. 

An important contribution to our knowledge of the constitution of 
coal has been furnished by the work of Bone, Horton and Ward (Proc. 
Roy, Soc.^ 1930 [A], 127, 480), in which the insoluble residues from the 
pressure-benzene-extraction of various types of coal were oxidized with 
boiling alkaline potassium permanganate solution. It was shown that 
all types of coal from a brown to a well-matured coking coal gave 
appreciable yields of acetic and oxalic acids and from 33 to 60 per cent, 
of the original coal substance as benzene carboxylic acids. It was thua 
inferred that a considerable part of the or^pi^l coal substance had a 
** bem^noB ” structure. 



CHAPTER IV 

COMPOSITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF COAL 

It was pointed out at the commencement of Chapter III that coal 
as mined consists of the coal substance itself associated with certain 
inorganic constituents and with variable amounts of free dirt. In 
order to compare types of coal one must consider the coal substance 
only, but in assessing the value of the coal for certain purposes it is 
necessary also to include the amount and properties of the inorganic 
constituents which form ash on combustion. There are also certain 
minor constituents which are not included in comparing t 3 rpes of coal 
but whose presence and amount may limit the uses to which a coal 
can be put. 

This chapter deals not only with the comparison of types of 
coal, i.e. classification, but also with the effect of the different 
constituents such as moisture, ash, etc., which are not dealt with 
in Chapter III. 

Moisture in Coal. The moisture in coal may be divided into 
accidental or “ free ” moisture, and the moisture due to the hygroscopic 
proparties of the coal itself. Thus an oven-dried coal will again al^rb 
moisture up to a certain limit, or a wet coal exposed to the air will 
lose water down to a certain limit. Lignites and brown coals frequently 
contain from 30 to 46 per cent, of moisture as mined, and, even in 
summer, on exposure to air retain frequently 20 per cent., in this 
respect resembling wood. Bituminous coals may contain from 1 to 12 
per cent, after air-drying. Hie moisture retained Hy the coal on air¬ 
drying is sometimes called “ inherent ” moisture. 

Hi^ mdsture is, of course, prejudicial to the biqrer: it is paid 
for and tran^rted at fuel prices, it adversely affects the coal in the 
furnace by chilling the fire, so giving greater chances for smoke to 
form, and it dmnands heat for its vaporisation. This latter loss setdian 
needs to be taken into account, for even luider poor conditioilB of 
floe gas temp4tature it approximately amounts to O'l per cent, of 
the total caknifio value for each per cent, of moisture. 

A oesrtain minimum of “ free ” moisture is of advantage m bdler- 
firing, about 6 per cent, giving optimum results for thermal effiokney. 
Sunflady, in the ookmg of coal the best results are obtained inth diaxges 
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containing 3 to 5 per cent, of free moisture. The presmoe of moisture 
cannot, therefore, be condemned out of hand. 

The amount of moisture which a coal retains on air-drying in the 
laboratory can be taken roughly as a measure of rank. High-oxygen 
coi^ retain high percentages of moisture; the non-caking coals of 
Leicestershire retain 8 to 10 per cent, of moisture. Low^-ozygen coals 
retain low percentages of moisture ; the coking coals of DurWm retain 
only 1 to 2 per cent, of moisture as also do the Welsh steam coals and 
anthracites. 

** Ash ** In Coal. The mineral matter in coal is derived in j>art 
from that present in the original vegetable substance (inherent), in 
part from material carried by flood water, etc., amongst the decaying 
vegetable matter, and may also be due partly to shale, etc., derived 
from the strata adjacent to the coal seam, which it has been imprac¬ 
ticable to remove by picking or washing, even where this has been 
attempted (extraneous). The mineral matter in coal is generally termed 
“ ash ” since it is measured by the inorganic residue remaining after 
“ ashing ” the coal completely. 

“ Ash ” is inert material in the coal; it is valueless mineral matter 
paid for at coal prices. An excess of ash may detract seriously fr om 
the value of the coal by restricting the hlr "passage‘through the grate, 
thus lowering the rate of combustion and the output of the boiler; 
frequent cleaning of the fires is necessary with the accompanying 
losses through open fire doors; the loss of carbon carried through into 
the ash pit may be considerable ; it causes deposits in tubes and flues, 
and in addition, if of a fusible character, is especially troublesome 
through the formation of clinker. In boiler plants using powdered 
coal the ash generally necessitates the provision of special plant to trap 
the dust and grit. In producer gas practice fusibility is a serious ques¬ 
tion, and coals otherwise suitable may be unworkable except with 
such excessive steam supply that the efficiency is adversely affected. 
In chain-grate stokers a certain amount of a^ is desirable in order 
that the back-end of the grate will remain covered and not allow the 
formation of air-holes. 

The ash of coal is seldom imder 1 or 2 per cent.; up to 6 per 
cent, quite usually in good coals, and not infrequently it amounts 
to over 10 per cent. According to Lessing {J.S.C.I., 1926, 277 T)- 
Clarain and Vitrain are relatively free from minmal matter, giving 
usually but little over 1 per cent, of ash and this is almost entirely 
“ inherent ” ash, light and powdery, with a good p^entage soluble in 
water. 

Duiain has a much higher content, which is findy divided 
“ extraineouB ’’ mineral matter, being clayey material mechanically 
earned amongst the decaying mass of vegetation. The ash of fiisain 
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Lessing ascribes to the infiltration of hard and sometimes ferruginous 
water. 

Often well-defined cleats or “ partings ” are found, with a thin 
scale of white or brownish mineral matter, termed “ ankerites,” and 
these have been formed from the infiltration of hard waters, and 
consist of carbonates and sulphates of lime, magnesia and iron. 

Finely divided inherent ” mineral matter, whether from the plants 
or muds, cannot be removed by mechanical methods, washing, etc,, 
but the higher specific gravity of undispersed shale, pyrites, etc., enables 
washing to be successfully carried out. 

The determination of the amount of ash involves burning off all 
the combustible matter from the coal. Consequently this will simul¬ 
taneously involve decomposition of such components as carbonates, 
the oxidation of pyrites and the driving off of constitutional water 
from shale. It may be that the determined ash figure is several per 
cent, lower than the true mineral matter content of the coal. Further, 
with carbonates present, the results for organic carbon in the ultimate 
analysis will be too high. A formula for the calculation of mineral 
matter from the ash percentage is given on page 55. 

With coal from a given seam, the amount of ash is usually highest 
in the smaller sizes, due to the easy separation of pure lump coal and 
the consequent concentration of mineral matter in the fines. 

Where the coal in the seam is hard and the dirt is friable the above 
is true. In some cases the coal is friable and the dirt hard, when the 
increase of ash with decreasing size may not be so marked or may even 
be reversed. The hard coals of Nottingham, Lancashire, Staffordshire, 
Cumberland and Scotland show this segregation, but the softer coals 
of Durham, Kent and Yorkshire (partly) are more variable. Chapman 
and Mott (The Cleaning of Coal) quote the following ash contents for 
sizes of Yorkshire coals : 


Stse (in.). 

Over 1. 

»-t. 


i-A- 

Af* 

Average. 

Silkstoiie .... 

6-4 

8*1 

14*4 

21-6* 

11*8 

14*3 

High Hazel . . . ; 

1*8 

6*6 

9*0 

16*7 

20*8 

7*2 


and for one Durham coal. 


Siae (in.). 

Over 1, 

1-4. 

4-j. 

14. 

1--A* 

< Ar* 

Alb pear emb. . . 

4*8 

18*6 

19*6 

19-6 

16*6 

—a.. 
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With infusible ash, the value of two coals of similar character 
wiU be fairly proportional to their relative ash content, but it is quite 
otherwise if one gives a fusible and the other an infusible ash. A 
low ash content of a fusible character may be far more detrimental 
than a high ash of infusible character. 

Essentially the mineral matter consists of silicate of alumina together 
with the basic oxides lime (CaO), magnesia (MgO), and iron (Fe,0,), 
together with traces of sulphates, carbonates and phosphates. Wood 
ashes are characterized by the presence of high proportions of alkalies, 
potash (KtO), and soda (Na|0), in combination with carbonic acid 
with little or no alumina. Peat ash contains a high percentage of 
lime and a little alumina. Coal ash is characterized largely, then, by 
the high percentage of alumina which is present. It may be noted 
that alumina as a constituent occurs in any quantity only in those 
plants existing to-day which are allied to those of the coal forma¬ 
tions. Silicate of alumina (clay), however, would be the principal 
substance carried amongst the decaying vegetable matter when in a 
partially submerged state, judging by the usual shale beds accompany¬ 
ing the coal seams. 

The composition of coal ashes varies widely; the following are 
quoted by King and Crossley (Fuel Besearch Tech. Paper 28, 1933) 
as normal limits relating to British and American coals: 

Per cent, of ash. 


Constituent. 

Silica 



American. 

. 40-d0 

Bntieh. 

26-40 

Alumina. 



. 20-35 

20-40 

Ferric oxide . 



5-26 

0-30 

Calcium oxide 



1-15 

1-10 

Magnesium oxide 



" . 0*5-4 

0-5-^ 

Titanium oxide 



. 0*3-3 

0-? 

Alkalies . 



1-4 

1-6 

Sulphur trioxide 



— 

1-12 


Whilst it is diffi cult to correlate composition of the ash with 
clinkering property, it is certain that the nearer the composition 
approaches that of aluminium silicate (Alt03.2Si0t; Al|Ot f= 45*8 per 
cent., SiO* = 54*2 per cent.), the more infusible it will be; that on 
replacement of part of the alumina by other bases, such as lime and 
magnesia, and more particularly iron oxide, the more easily fiiuble 
will it become, due to the formation of. double silicates, which are far 
more fusible than the simple ones. 

The followii^ results are selected from s paper on the fiiraon tern- 
peratuie of coal ash by King, Bladde urd Millott (Fuel Research 
Tech. Paper 23, 1929). 
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Constituents. 

SiO, 

TiO, 

AltO, 

FstO, 

MnO 

CaO 

m 

K.O 

N.,0 

SO, 

1. Lancashire coal. 

271 

0*9 

23*2 

29*2 

0*1 

7*1 

2*7 

n 

7*3 

2. Yorkshire coal . 

49*2 

1-2 

36-9 

3*5 

— 

2*7 

0*7 

5*0 

21 

3. I>urham coal 

48 9 

1*4 

3S-8 

21 

— 

4*9 

0*6 

2*1 

2*1 

4. S. Staffs coal 

47-3 

1*3 

382 

M 

— 

6*3 

0*8 

1*3 

3*6 

5. Scottish coal 

48-3 

2-8 

31-8 

9*3 

— 

1*9 

2 1 

2*5 

1*5 

6. Anthracite . , . 

37-4 

1 

1*8 

31-9 

19*7 

— 

3*7 

1*7 

1*6 

2*5 


Fusion Temperature ** C. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Oxidizing atmospheres" ' 

Beducing „ * 

1220 

1310 

1115 

1155 

1520 

1555 

15S0 

1605 

1550 

1600 

1430 

1470 

1315 

1340 

1215 

1285 


(a) Temperature of softening. (6) Temperature of fusion. 


Fieldner and Selvig have classified ashes as follows : 

Refractory .... soften above 2600° F. (1427° C.) 

Medium. 2200-2600° F. (1204-1427° C.) 

Fusible.. below 2200° F. (1204° C.) 

The colour of the ash is .some indication of its fusibility since red 
ashes show the presence of an excess of iron oxide. Some white ashes 
may be fusible if they are high in lime ; such ashes show a high sulphate 
content, e.g. No. 1 above. 

The use of catalysts in the hydrogenation of coal has directed atten¬ 
tion to the rarer constituents of coal ash. It has been found that 
most ashes contain appreciable amounts of boron, chromium, molyb¬ 
denum and vanadium, whilst in some notable quantities of germanium, 
tin and xinc have been found. The presence of some of these elements 
may prove to be of some importance. 

Oxygen in Coal. The amount of oxygen in coaLhas an important 
bearing upon its properties and, as will be shown later, can be used 
in coal classification systems. Regarding coal solely as a fuel, oxygen 
is more undesirable as a constituent than moisture or ash ; an increase 
of 1 per cent, in oxygen content reduces the calorific value of a bitu¬ 
minous coal by about 1*7 per cent. Increase of oxygen content in 
bituminous coals is also associated with decrease of coking power and 
increase of moisture content; high oxygem coals are hon-coking and 
hold over 10 per cent, of moisture even when air-dried; low-oxygen 
bituminous coals are strongly coking and hold only 1 to 2 per cent, 
of moisture when air-dried. 

iUtrogm In €k>al« It is unusual to find less than 1 per cent, of 
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nitrogen in the coals of this country or more than 2*5 per cent.; in* 
deed, it is exceptional to find a coal giving a higher figure than 2 per 
cent. 

When coal is distilled or carbonized about 16 per cent, of the nitrogen 
is converted into ammonia together with small amoimts of cyanogen 
and p 3 nridme bases. More than 60 per cent, normally remains in the 
coke. When ammoiiia recovery from carbonization processes was of 
economic importance the percentage of nitrogen in the coal used was 
also important. Now that most of the industrial ammonia is made 
S3nithetically the nitrogen content of coal is not of particular significance. 

Sulphur in Coal. This element is found to about the same extent 
as nitrogen, viz. 0*6 to 2-6 per cent. It occurs in three forms: in 
pyrites in combination with iron as FeSj, which on heating under 
oxidizing conditions becomes iron oxide (Fe,Oa) with liberation of 
sulphur dioxide ; as organic sulphur compounds, from which the sulphur 
compounds in tar and gas are mainly derived ; as sulphates, principally 
ijalcium sulphate (CaS 04 ), forming a constituent of the ash. In some 
cases it is desirable to distinguish between the fixed sulphur (occurring 
in the coke) and volatile sulphur. 

Sulphur is of great importance in fuels, especially those used for 
metallurgical purposes, since it may pass into the metal under treat¬ 
ment. Pyrites loses part of its sulphur by distillation on strongly 
heating, hence, when raw coal containing pyrites is burnt part of the 
sulphur set free may be absorbed by the grate bars, and since the 
sulphide of iron formed is comparatively fusible, may give rise to 
serious trouble, whilst, if the sulphur be burnt to sulphur dioxide, 
serious corrosion of copper tubes, etc., with which the gases come in 
contact may occur. 

When coal containing sulphur is distilled in retorts or coke ovens 
the sulphur found in the coke is always somewhat less than in the 
coal, the actual loss probably being.dependent mainly on the organic 
sulphur compounds present. Pyrites also may lose some of its sulphur, 
becoming iron mono-sulphide (FeS), and calcium sulphate may be 
reduced by contact with the hot carbon to the sulphide. In the 
majority of cases the coke will still contain over 80 per cent, of the 
original sulphur of the coal, and this residual sulphur may not be as 
objectionable in its altered condition of combination. It is quite con¬ 
ceivable that p 5 rrites gives off elementary sulphur vapour which is 
readily absorbed by iron or other metal, but that iron sulphide loses 
sulphur only as the dioxide which may have little effect on the metal. 

Numerous processes have been proposed for the further reduction 
of the sulphur left in the coke, but the most satisfactory method is 
that of washing the crushed coal, when a fair proportion of the pyrites 
may be mechanically separated. 
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Iron pyrites has been credited with the main responsibility for the 
spontaneous ignition of coal, but little importance is now atteched to 
this theory. The question is fully discussed later. 

Some discussion has arisen as to whether sulphur present in p 3 rrites 
should be regarded as a heat-giving constituent in fuels, an important 
consideration when the calorific value is calculated from the elementary 
composition. Whilst calcium sulphate cannot * undergo combustion, 
sulphur in organic combination and as pyrites may do so and add 
to the calorific value. Lord (Trans. Amer. Inst, Min, Eng,, 1897, 27, 
p. 960) investigated the question, and concluded that practically the 
iron and sulphur give nearly the same heat as when burned in the 
free condition, and therefore the calorific effect of sulphur should find a 
place in formulae used in such calculations. 

Arsenic and Phosphorus. Arsenic and phosphorus occur in small 
quantities in most solid fuels, the former probably as arsenical p 3 rrites. 
Their presence has no significance when the fuel is used for steam¬ 
raising or gas making, but in process work as, for example, the metal¬ 
lurgical use of coke, even small quantities can have a very undesirable 
effect on the productw A. Bayet and A. Slosse (0,R,, 1919, 168, 
704-706; J, Soc. Chem, Ind,, 1919, 38, 336 A) suggested that the 
illness of certain persons engaged in Continental industries connected 
with coal was probably chronic arsenical poisoning, due to the presence 
of arsenical pyrites in coal. During the inquiry into arsenical poisoning 
from beer (Royal Commission, 1901-03) it became known that malt 
had, on occasions, been dangerously contaminated with arsenic from the 
fuel used in the kiln, also, of the various typers of fuel examined gas 
coke appeared to be the least desirable. Since that period interest 
has abated, and there has been very little published information of 
the distribution of arsenic in fuels. Hence, many of the published 
figures available are probably not representative, their use at the time 
of publication being solely to establish the dangerous or innocuous 
nature of the fuel concerned in malting practice : 


Goal 

Antbzacite 
Gas Coke . 
Lignite 


Grains Axsenio per lb. of fuel. 

0*21 to 2*9 (Chapman, Moon, Daubr6e) 
. nil to 0*13 (Wo^ Smith and Jenka) 
nil to 0*52 (Wood, Smith and Jenka) 

. nil to 14*0 (Daubx^) 


Cihapman, AnalyM, 1901, 26, 253; Moon, J. Oaf Ltg., 1901, 77, 
1061; Daubi6e, C.A., 1858,47,959 ; Wood, Smith and Jmdu, J.8.CJ., 
1901, 437. 

As only a part of the arsenic is volatilhsed &om coal or coke on 
comhnstkm, the fitness of a fuel for use in malting depends only on the 
proporticm of “ vtdatile arsenic ” present. McGowan and Floiis (be. 
ok.) gave 23 analyses of anthracites for ** fixed ” and “ volatile ” 
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arsenic, the average fixed ” arsenic amounted to 0*029 grains As 
per lb. fuel, the volatile arsenic 0*014 grains per lb. 

The amount of phosphorus in coals is important if they are to be 
used for the manufacture of coke for metallurgical purposes. If the 
phosphorus in the coke is more than 0*02 per cent, it may have a dele¬ 
terious effect upon the metal produced.^ In clean British coals 0*05 
per cent, is seldom exceeded and in most cases the amount of phos¬ 
phorus is less than *006 per cent. Extreme cases of 1 to 2 per cent, 
have been reported. 

Gases In Coal. Coal occludes considerable quantities of gases, 
principally methane and other saturated hydrocarbons with smaller 
amounts of oxides of carbon. The occlusion of oxygen and nitrogen 
has now been disproved by Fischer (see later). The gases are obviously 
df importance since the evolution of methane (fire damp) in coal mines 
may lead to dangerous explosions, although the latter are more often 
due to outbursts of gas from hollows, fissures and porous rock where 
it has been confined under pressure. Truly occluded gas is not evolved 
so readily. 

The quantity and composition of the gases occluded by coal has 
been the subject of a great deal of research. The following may be 
consulted for further details : Porter and Ovitz (U.S. Bureau of Mines 
Tech. Paper 2, 1911), Darton (U.S. Bureau of Mines, 1915, Bull 72), 
Monro (J,5,C./., 1922, 41,129 T), Fischer, Peters and Warnecke {Brenn. 
Chem,, 1932, 13, 209), Lawell and Morris (Amer. I.M.M.E., 1933. See 
Colliery Guardian^ 1933, 146, 1100). 

Porter and Ovitz found that with coals of a bituminous and semi- 
bituminous nature obtained from “ fiery ” mines the methane escaped 
rapidly at first, that its escape ceased in from 3 to 18 months, that 
during crushing of the sample the evolved methane equalled 25 per 
cent, of the volume of the coal and that from 50 to 150 per cent, escaped 
on continued exposure. The maximum evolution was found to be the 
equivalent of 152 c.c. of methane from 100 gm. cpal in 17 months. 

Darton (ioc. ciL) states that gas emitted by coal at the .face, or in 
the laboratory varies in composition, but in most cases contains over 
80 per cent, methane. The proportions* of the other constituents COs, 
Na, and Of are very variable and appear to be unconnected with the 
visible appearance of the coal or with the fixed carbon or volatile matter. 

Monro has shown that coals may be divided into three classes 
i^)Cording to the oxygen/nitrogen ratio of the occluded gases when 
removed by means of vacuum— 

viz. (1) bituminous coals . . Og/Na > 9*264: 1 i.e., the air ratio 

(2) lignitoa.Og/Ng 0*264: h Iheae coals have Uttie oc- 

duded gas. 

(3) pitch and heawn coals Og/Ng. Small. 
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Monro considers that the gases are present as a solid solution. 
This, however, does not take into account the pockets of gas which 
undoubtedly occur in enclosed spaces in the coal seam. 

Most of the work which has been carried out on the quantity and 
composition of the gases occluded by coal has been shown to be of 
doubtful accuracy by Fischer, Peters and Warnecke (Zoc. cit). By 
crushing coal to fjL size (0*001 mm.) in a specially constructed gas- 
tight ball mill from which gases were pumped oS continuously, it 
was found that much greater quantities of gas could be removed and 
also that the amoimt removed was independent of the temperature. 
They also showed by analysis of the nitrogen in these occluded gases 
that it contained argon to the same extent as the air, and hence proved 
that the nitrogen and oxygen in the gases is adventitious. Their re¬ 
sults are tabulated on a nitrogen-free basis in Table X. 

It is to be noted that the composition of the gases obtained is very 
much the same for coking coal and for anthracite, while the volume of 
gas obtained from the latter is the remarkable figure of 10 times the 
volume of the coal itself. 


TABLE X 

Gasxs Removed from Coals Ground to ^ size in Vacuttm Ball Mill 








Anthracite from 


Coking ooal from Mathias Stinnes Mine, j 

Sophia* Jacoba 







Mine. 

Coal. 



Banded 






Banded 

Banded 

ooal 

Durain 

Vitrain 




ooal 

ooal 

out 

coarse 

picked 

20-30 mm. par- 


% lljP8« 

stored 

from a 

powder 

pea 

tide size. 


ISA 

1 week. 

large 

<3 mm. 

sise. 




mining. 


piece. 





Time of grinding. 

1*5 

10 

4 

4^5 

3 

7 = 5 

20*5 

hrs. 






hrs. at 








Room 








temp. 


Temperature . . 

Room 

Room 

W 

Room 

Room 

2hn. 

Room 

— 






at 100® 


c.c. gas/lOO gin. coal 

125 

196 

130 

68 

125 

880 

890 

An^ysta of Gas: 








CO, ... . 

1*7 

2*0 

7*4 

8*8 

5*3 

4*2 

5*2 

CO ... . 

1*3 

0*6 

0*3 

0*7 

1-0 

. 0 -6 

0*5 

H,* . . . . 

[25] 

[3K)] 

[2*5] 

[3*7] 

[3*6] 

14-0] 

[2-7] 

CH« . . . . 

93*8 

93*5 

88*6 

85*2 

89*3 

9M 

90<8 

C,H, . . . . 

0*7 

0*9 

0*6 

0*8 

0*4 

0-2 

0-8 

C,H,. . . . 

0*0 

0*1 

0*6 

0*8 

0*4 

*— 

—- 


* The bydiog^ figures are doubtful owing to the method of analysk. 


CtaMlflcation of Coal. The satisfactory dbssificatioii of coal 
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offers numerous dijOBiculties, and a number of systems have been elabo¬ 
rated. , As Curtis iphem, and Ind., 1932, 350) has stated “ no simple 
classification of coals can be made and an elaborate classification defeats 
itself.’^ Until something more definite is known of the constituent 
bodies, resins, humus, etc., it is unlikely that any great advance will 
be made. It is well known that pure chemical compounds exhibit 
isomerism, i.e. whilst having the same percentage composition exhibit 
entirely different properties. Although coal is not a definite com¬ 
pound, the same condition is found. Anderson has pointed out that 
the splint coals from the Clyde basin are frequently almost identical 
in composition with the softer coals of the same district, and instances 
might be multiplied; variations not only in the external physical 
characters but in the other properties, notably that of caking, are 
found with coals of practically the same ultimate composition. There 
is further the gradual change of character from coal of one class to 
that of another; the agreement in one constituent and disagreement 
in others, so that hard and fast boundaries are impossible—if they 
are proposed they are purely arbitrary. 

Classification based on such characters as softness, hardness, long 
flame and short flame, caking or non-caking; or on commercial applica¬ 
tions, such as ** steam raising,’’ ** gas making,’’ etc., are far too general, 
for it is not uncommon to findk coal described as steam, gas or manu¬ 
facturing.” On the other hand, classification on the elementary con¬ 
stituents alone of the pure coal substance cannot indicate such important 
characteristics as fusibility and coking qualities, hardness or friability, 
gas yielding or burning characteips.y 

When coal is subjected to the action of heat in a vessel under such 
conditions that, whilst any volatile matter resulting from its decom¬ 
position may escape, access of air is prevented, gases and liquid pro¬ 
ducts distil off, and a residue of cc^e, which includes the ash, remains. 
The results obtained therefore yield the amount of volatile matter, 
the coke, and, if the latter is finally heated with access of air, the ash 
alone remains, so that the loss during this latter operation is due to 
carbon (usually together with a little hydrogen) which remained in 
the coke and is termed fixed carbon. Such an analysis is termed the 
proximate analysis, and although again it gives no information as 
to the real compounds existing in the coal, it is invaluable from the 
information it affords as to the character of the coal and its suitability 
for practical purposes, besides affording the simplest and probably the 
best method of classifying the various coals. 

A general relationship is found between the results of the proximate 
examination and the ultimate composition, the volatile constituents 
beiitg hipest when the total carbon is low and the oxygen content h^h, 
as occurs with lignites and bituminous coals; whilst with anthracitic 
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coals, where the total carbon is high and the oxygen low, the volatile 
matter is lower than with any other class of coal. 

The general relationship in ultimate and proximate composition 
of the pure coal substance for typical coals is shown in Table XL 


TABLE XI 

Ultimate Composition of Coal 




Hydro- 

Oxygen 

ftnd 

Fixed 

Volatile 



gen. 

nitrogen. 

carbon. 

matter. 

Lignites and brown ooals. 

69*5 

6-5 

25-0 

62*0 

48*0 

Splmt coal (Fife) .... 

820 

60 

12*8 

61*0 

390 

Gas ooal (Durham) 

860 

6*5 

8*2 

660 

34*0 

Coking coal. 

873 

605 

6*9 

73*5 

26*5 

Smokeless steam (Welsh) . 

91 3 

406 

3*9 i 

86*5 

14*5 

Anthracite (Scottish) . 

9M 

3-6 

4*66 

88*6 

11*6 

Anthracite (Welsh) 

91-0 

3*9 

4*28 i 

1 

93*0 

7*0 


Broadly speaking, the amount of volatile matter in coal is dependent, 
then, on the presence of certain bodies rich in oxygen. It does not 
follow that in two coals of the same ultimate composition the oxygen- 
containing substances are identical, indeed, as will be shown later, 
they may probably be of a totally different type, so that it is not sur¬ 
prising that coals identical in ultimate composition behave quite dif¬ 
ferently under the action of heat, both in the actual yield of volatile 
constituents and in the character of the coke which results. 

For any system of classification it is essential that the coal substance 
alone shall be considered, variables such as ash and moisture being 
excluded even although they may be determining factors in the use 
of the coal. The proximate analysis provides an easy means of dif¬ 
ferentiating between diverse classes such as anthracites and bituminous 
coal, but is of little value in sub-dividing such classes. The “ ultimate ’’ 
analysis or the analysis of the elementary constituents is necessary for 
this and can also be correlated roughly with the proximate analysis. 

The different stages or variations in the composition of coals are shown 
in Table XII which also illustrates the gradual transition from wood, 
etc. !Qxe analyses are typical of the classes but, in making comparisons, 
it should be remembered that each class merges into its neighbours 
coals of intermediate type are common. In the table the gradual 
elhnination of oxygemis seen from 40 per cent, in wood to 2 per cent, 
in antibraoite. At about 18 per cent, oxygen obvious woody structure 
disappears and at about 10 per cent, the coal begins to posseas^coking 
propertii^* Dinring the removal of oxygen hydrogen is also elimin¬ 
ated partly so thl^ the G : H mtio increases with decreasing oxygen 
content* * 
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In Ijignites the ratio is about 13 ; 1, in bituminous coals it ranges from 
14*6 to 16*4 to 1 and in anthracites is about 27 to 1. 

The regular nature of the variations shows where classification 
systems can readily be attempted. The first attempt was made by 
Regnault in 1837 and modified later by Grtiner in 1874. Regnault 
classed his coals in terms of their carbon, hydrogen and oxygen con¬ 
tents and in Griiner’s modification bituminous coals are divided into 
five classes as shown in Table XIII. 


TABLE XII 

Stages in the Tbansition of Coals 





Lignite. 


Bituminous. 





Wood. 

Peat. 







Carbon- 

Anthra- 








aceoub. 

cite. 




Brown. 

Black. 


2. 

3. 

4. 



Air-dried. 
Moisture . . 

Volatile matter, 

20 

20 

18 

15 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

^ 1 

less moisture. 


50 

47 

41 

36 

34 

32 

30 

11 

8 

Fixed carbon . 


27 

28 

32 

45 

58 

62 

64 

84 

88 

Ash .... 

0-6 

S 

7 

12 

' 10 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

B.Th.U. pet lb. 

6,400 

7,700 

9,000 

10,200 

10,700 

13,900 

14,300 

14,400 

15,000 

15,000 

Aeh free dry. 
Carbon . . . 

60 

60 

67 

74 

77 

84 

85*6 

87 ^ 

92 

94 

Hydrogen . 

6-5 

6 

5*6 

6-4 

5 

5 

5 

5*3 1 

4 

3 

Oxy^n . . 

Sulphur and ni¬ 

43 

32 

26 

19 

16 

8 

6*4 

4*7 

i j 

2 

2 

1 

trogen 

B.Th.U. per lb. 

( 

0-5 

2 

1-5 

1*6 

2 

3 

4 

3 ' 

2 

1 

8,000 

10,000 

13,200 

13,000 

13,400 

lo,100 ' 

1 

16,200 

15,300 

1 

15,800 

15,600 


Bituminous 1. Lignitious, long*flaitie steam and house coal. 

ft 2. Para*bituminous, hard steam, house and manufacturing coai. 
„ 3. X*ara*bituminous, gas and coicing coal. 

„ 4. Ortho-bituminous, coking coal (Durhaiu). 


TABLE XIII 

RBONAULT-GEirNBR CLASSIFICATION OP BiTUMINOtrS COALS 


No. of 
olaas. 

Character of 
coal. 

Carbon. 

Hydro¬ 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

Ratio 

O 

H 

4-3 

3-2 

2-1 

1 

1 

Volatile 

matter. 

Nature of coke. 

M 

n.( 
ra. 1 

IV.{ 

M 

Dry, long 
fiame, non- 
oaking 

Fat, long 
flame 

Fat, pro¬ 
perly so 
oalM 

Fat, short 
flame > 
Lean coals 
—anthisa^ 
cite 

I_ 

176-80 
|80-85 
184-80 
|8&-91 

joo-os 

4-5-5*5 

6-0-6-8 

SO-S-S 

4*6-5d 

40-4*5 

15-19-6 

10-14*2 

5-5-11-0 

4-6-6*5 

3-5-5 

40-60 

32-40 

26-32 

18-26 

10-18 

Powdery or slightly 
coherent. 

Caked, but friable. 

Caked« moderately 
compact. 

Caked, very com¬ 
pact, lustrous, 

Po wde(ry or slightly 
coheimt. 
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The range of composition for a class is not wholly consistent with 
that of this class as found in Great Britain, so slight adjustment is re¬ 
quired. Further, the important “ Navigation ” and “ Smokeless Steam 
Coals,” very distinct classes, require inclusion. In the coids of low 
rank, although lignite proper only occurs in very small* quantity in 
Great Britain, there are “ d^ ” coals, with high oxygen content, between 
the lignites and the usual steam ” non-caking long flame coals,” which 
seem to demand special groupings, and for these the terms lignitious 
and ligno-bituminous have been adopted. Brame’s modified and 
extended form of Griiner’s Classification is given in Table XIV. 

TABLE XIV 

Gr6nbb Classifioatiok hooifijsd fob Coals of Gbbat Bbitaix 


No. of 
class. 

Name of olass. 

Carbon. 

Hydro- 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

Volatile ^ 
matter. 

I. 

Lignitious. 

76-80 

4-8-6;6 

12-20 

36-47 

IL 

lllJ 

Ligno-bituminous . 

«/Long flame, non-oaking 

78-84 

4*5-6 

8-135 

35-45 

11 (steam, etc.) .... 
l*{Long flame, partly caking 

82-86 

6-6 

6-12 

3a-40 

4 

1 (gw). 

^ \Sliort flame (coking) . 

82-86 

4*6-6‘6 

6-9 

30-40 

V. 

86-89 

4*6-6-6 

4-7*6 

20-30 

VI. 

Semi-bituminous . . 

89-92 

4-6 

2-4*6 

13-20 

vn. 

Semi-anthracite .... 

91-93 

3-4*6 

3-6 

8-13 

vra. 

Anthracite. 

over 92*6 

below 4 

below 3 

below 8 


A closely allied classification on the basis the Griiner system 
has been ad<^ted by W. A. Bone, the main groupings being li^tes, 
bituminous, semi-bituminous and anthracites, with sub-division of the 
bituminous into non-caking long flame, caking long flame>, hard coking 
and hard coking short flame, and the anthracite group into antlu^itic 
and anthracite. 

It must again be emphasized that no such system can be rigid; 
for example, a gas coal towards the lower limit of volatile matter may 
be satisfactorily worked for coke in a suitable oven, and a semi- 
bituminous caldng coal may be equally good for coking whilst not so 
well suited for burning owing to its caking properties* 

A number of other classifications have been attempted since. The 
most important of these are described below. 

. 1. Frazer (Pa. 2nd Qeol. Survey, Bept. M.M. 879). 

In this scheme Hie ratio of fixed carbon to volatile matter was used. 
The e 3 nstem fsiled mainly because of considerable overlapping of classes 
and limitatifm to one partmular coalfield. 
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geographical one, the hydrogen lines corresponding to parallels of 
latitude and the carbon lines to those of loxigitude ; just as the position 
of a place is defined geographically by defining latitude and longitude 
so the position of a coal can be defined by qjaoting its C: H values. 
Then, by reference to a chart the nature of the coal is at once clear. 
Such a system of definition should be clearer than a system of names. 

Later Seyler added to his chart other values in the form of isovalent 
lines showing the regular variation of different properties of coals. 

In' the chart the common types of coal fall within the rectangular 
areas to the left and together form a curved band which is sometimes 
termed the coal band and resembles that of Parr. Coals of higher 
hydrogen content (perhydrous) are bogheads and cannels of less common 
occurrence. Subhydrous coals are fusain and certain durains. 

The iso^lent lines are as follows. The lines of equal calorific 
value (isocals) slope upwards from left to right while those of equal 
volatile matter (isovols) cross these at right angles. The former are 
parallel, equally spaced lines, following Dulong’s law, but the latter 
are less regular outside the region of 10 to 40 per.cent. volatile matter. 
In themselves these lines have no great significance, but their insertions 
indicate means of correlating calorific value and volatile matter. The 
isocals are also lines of equal air requirements for the combustion of 
the coal and have been correlated by Seyler {loc. cit.) and Rosin and 
Fehling {Das It, Diagramm, Berlin, 1929), with flue gas volumes, 
calorific intensity and flame temperature under conditions of adiabatic 
combustion. In the chart (Figure 4), Seyler has added a number of 
scales showing the combustion characteristics appropriate to the isocal 
lines. The top and bottom scales are metric and British units respec¬ 
tively. 

For a fuller account of Seyler’s diagram reference should be made 
to the original papers, particularly the following— Proc. of S. Wales 
Inst, of Engs., 1931, 47, No. 3, Part II; J.S.C.I., 1933, 52, 304T; 
J. Inst, of Fuel, 1934, 7, 181. 

The chart can be shown in a much more simple* form showing the 
C: H axes and the coal band only. A simplified chart has been prepared 
by King {Pr^. Sdection and List, of Coed, Colliery Guard, Ltd., 1931). 
Figure 4. < 

That there is a discontinuity in the coal band has been shown by 
E. S. Qruniell {Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 1931, 81(2), 2l4: 81(3), 308). 
When tile calorific value of a Uu^e series of coals is plotted against 
their carbon content a coid band is obtained which shows a sharp bend 
at about 86 p«r cent. C. indicating that above this point the coals 
divorge fimnn the Dulong formula. Below the point agreem^t of 
observed oalorifio value with that calculated ffreun Dulong formula 
is found within reasonable limits. Grumelt prefers to consider dull 
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and bright coak separately as having different sources and shows that 
their coal bands do not coincide. A coal band of this type is a useful 
guide to fuel composition since it is comparatively narrow in both 
dimensions below the band at 86 per cent carbon. For example with 

Coal CLASsinoATioM after Seyler 



bright coals the iso-calorific lines may contain coal differing by 1*2 
per cent, of carbon and the iso-carbon lines coal differing by only 155 
calories. It seems probable that even these margins may be reduced 
by more accurate analysis. 




























CHAPTER V 

i 

COMMEECIAL AND EMPIKE COAL 

LIGNITE 

Nature and Occurrence of Lignite. Beference has been made 
already to the intermediate position which lignites occupy naturally 
between peat and coal. Lignites vary very widely in character and 
composition according to the metamorphosis which the lignin of the 
plant has undergone, from bituminous wood to material so closely 
resembling '' dry ” bituminous coal that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish between them. They are characteristic of strata more 
recent than that of the true coal formations, but frequently have 
become so altered by local conditions as to merge into bituminous 
coals or even semi-coked material resembling ant^acite. 

Lignites are of later (Tertiary) geological formation than coal. In 
Great Britain there are only limited deposits, the brown lignite of 
Bovey Tracy, Devonshire, but in Europe, North America, Australia, 
New 25ealand and India the deposits are extensive, brown lignites being 
sometimes found in seams 100 ft. thick so near the earth’s surface that 
they can be quarried at very low cost. 

Lignites occur in a number of well-defined forms and can be classi¬ 
fied by their physical characteristics: 

(1) Woody or fibrous brown coal having the structure of wood. 

(2) Earthy brown lignite, compact but friable. 

(3) Brown coal, having a slight woody structure, a slaty cleavage 
and a dark-brown colour. 

(4) Bituminous lignite or ‘"pitch-coal,” black in colour with a 
conchoidal fracture. It resembles coal and sometimes anthracHe in 
appearance. This form has been classified by the U.S. Geological 
Survey as “ sub-bituminous ” coal. 

As mined, brown lignites usually contain a very high percentage 
of moisture, much of which is retained on air-dr 3 dng; Bischoff record 
an average of 44 per cent, on German lignite ; * Schrotter 67 per cent, 
on Austrian samples. 

Black lignites contain less moisture, normally 14 to 16 per cent. 

Composition ci Ll^ite. So many carbonaceous fuels of distinctly 
vegetable character are classed as ligtiites, £requ6nt|y on their geotogical 
occurrence, that it is difficult to state an approximate composition* 
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Some idea of the relative occurrence of these in Europe is obtainable 
from the followkig analyses of 62 samples: 


TABLE XVII 

CoiCFOsmoK OF Lignitbs (European). (Calculated to the dry» ash-free fuel) 


Bcuige of Carbon. 

No. of 
samples. 

Carbon per 
cent. 

Hydrogen 
per cent. 

Oxygen per 
cent. 

Below 60 per cent. . 
60-65 per cent, 

66-70 „ . . 

70-76 „ . . 

75-80 „ . . 

Above 80 „ . . 

6 

8 

26 

19 . 
2 

3 

57-1 t?;? 
63-3 

67-1 

72-6 I 

76-6 1 

^ 76 0 

* 82-2 

5-8 t\ 

5-6 «;? 

5-5 4*:! 

«-8 1* 

7-3 |;! 

5-4 n 

^7.1 38*9 

^ 34 8 

-ai.l 32-5 

27-4 ^ 
21-6 

14-4 in 
10-2 


Note. —In all tables where the composition of solid fuels is given as above, 
the mean figures are shown in larger type, and the maximum and minimum 
figures in small type. 


It will be seen that over 90 per cent, of the samples in Table XVII 
contain under 75 per cent, of carbon and over 20 per cent, of oxjgen. 
The last three have a composition in good agreement with a large 
number of English coals (for which the term “ lignitous ” has been 
accepted. Since classification based on geological evidence is thus 
capable of including totally dissimilar fuels, it is agreed that lignites 
proper contain under 75 per cent, of carbon and over 20 per cent, of 
oxygen. 

The volatile matter in lignites falling within the above range is 
seldom less than 48 per cent.; it usually exceeds 50 per cent., but in 
a large number of cases the ratio of volatile matter to fixed carbon is 
approximately 1 to 1. 

The following analyses are typical of the most important lignite 
deposits: 

TABLE XVIII 


Analyses (dry, ash-fr^b) of Lignitbs 



Carbon. 

Hydro¬ 

gen. 

Sul- 

phur. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

Brown: 







Heathfield, Devon . . 

657 

55 

2*1 

10 

26-7 

11,200 

Germany. 

690 

40 

09 

0-7 

24-5 

11,300 

Australia (Morwell) . 
Black : 

64-9 

40 

OO 

296 

10,300 

Saskatchewan, Canada . 

73-0 

69 

0-8 

1*6 

18-8 

13,050 

New Zealand .... 

730 

64 

0*5 

M 

20-0 

12,620 

Burma.. 

705 

40 

1 

10 

10 

23-0 

11,200 
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Calorific Value ot Lignite. This will be dependent to a very 
large extent upon the closeness or remoteness of its c<nnpositi(m in 
relation to wo^ on the one hand and lignitous coals on the otiier, 
and to the amount of moisture and ash present. 

The calorific value of the combustible may range from 6000 to 
7600 calories (9000 B.Th.U. to 13,500 B.Th.U.). In practice the high 
moisture content is a serious disability in that it greatly reduces the 
net heat units available. 

Lignite as Fuel. The high percentage of moisture and sometimes 
of ash generally present makes lignite an inferior fuel to coal. Brown 
coals are generally air-d^ied to 12-15 per cent, of moisture and briquetted. 
These briquettes, apart from a tendency to spontaneous combustion, 
form an excellent fuel, having a calorific value of 9000 B.Th.U. at 
15 per cent, moisture. The black lignites “ weather ” badly on exposure 
to air and disintegrate rapidly to slacks. For this reason attempts 
have been made to produce from them a lump fuel by carbonisation 
and subsequent briquetting of the coke, but as yet without complete 
success. In some places (New Zealand) black li^tes are mixed with 
coking coals and used for gas manufacture. The reason is, however, 
mainly in order to control the inordinate fusibility of the caking coal. 

Yields obtained by the carbonisation of Saskatchewan lignite are 
quoted by Stonsfield: 

Moisture content 31-8 per cent.: Gas, 3605 cu. ft. (c.v. 386 B.Th.U. 
per cu. ft.); tar, 5-9 gals.; ammonium sulphate, 11-4 lb.; carbonised 
fuel, 1020 lb. per ton. 

In GerAany large quantities of brown coal are carbonised, yielding 
from 17 to 26 per cent, by weight of tar per ton of dry material. Large 
quantities of the tar have been treated by catalytic hydrogenation at 
high premures, and it has been stated that from this source 100,000 
tons of motor spirit have been obtained per annum. 

Lignite coke is specially liable to qwntaneous ignition. It has 
served as a source of “ activated ” carbon. 

Lignite has been employed successfiilly in gas producers. Tests 
made in the United States (U.S. Geol. Survey, Bull. 416, 1910) h&ve 
indicated consumption 2 lb. of lignite at 26-6 per cent, moisture per 
B.H.P. developed. 


CANNEL COAL 

This variety coal differs in character from the lignites and true 
bituminous coals, and the organic matter from which it was derived 
differed no doubt from that from which the oriier varieties were 
IMTOduced. According to Bertrand and Benault, Boghead cannehl are 
Q<Hnpoeed mainly of gelatinous ^ga»; but Jdlb:^ dk|>ate8 thb, and 
contends that they are composed munly of the looses of vasctdar 
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oryptogruns. Becent work upon tiie examination of miraro-aections of 
various cannels tends to confirm the former <^inion. Fisk and other 
animal remains are found frequently with cannel coals, which, together 
with the usual form of deposition in beds thinning out at the edges, 
indicates that they were deposited from fairly stagnant water. 

Cannel coal has been of gr^t importance in the manufacture of 
gas, since on distillation it gives a good gas yield of exceptionally high 
candle power. When illuminating value became of less importance, 
owing to the extensive use of the incandescent mantle, and later, by 
the introduction of calorific value as a basis of supply instead of candle- 
power, the use of cannel in the manufacture of coal gas greatly declined. 
Cannel derives its name from the candle-like flames emitted on burning ; 
some varieties split with a crackling noise on heating, and are termed 
“ parrot ” coals ; others, from the odour emitted on burning, as *‘11001 ” 
coal. 

The Torbane Hill or Boghead cannel coal, found only in the Arma¬ 
dale district of Scotland, was a very rich species of cannel yielding as 
much as 120 gallons of oil per ton. This material is now mainly of 
historic interest since the field was exhausted in lS62. It was charac¬ 
terized by a high percentile of hydrogen and of volatile matter and a 
very high ash. 

The proxmate and ultimate constituents of cannel or Boghead coals 
vary within such wide limits that it is impossible to correlate properties 
and composition, but clearly it must be due to the gelatinous algse 
that cannels on distillation g^ve a much higher proportion of stable 
gaseous hydrocarbons than bituminous coals. 


TABLE XIX 

Composition op Boohkad and Cannel Coals 



Total 

carbon. 

Hydro¬ 

gen. 

Oxygen. 

rixed 

carbon. 

Volatile 

matter. 

Aah on 
dry coal. 

Boghead cann^ (Tor- 
]^ne Hill)... 

781 

1043 

1147 

12*2 

87*8 

33*0 

St. Helens . . . i 


6*05 

14*97 

47*25 

52*75 

3*05 

Wigan .... 

82*4 

1 

6*70 

11*90 

— 

i 

2-70 


The }Hroportion of volatile matter to the fixed carbon usually is 
high (50-^), but there are many exceptions in which this ratio is no 
higher than in an ordinary bituminous coal (33-66). In Lesmahagow 
cannel, a former gas-making standard, the volatile matter is given as 
64 to 56 per cent, and the fixed cubon as 44 to 46 per cent, of the 
pure coal. 

On distillarion cannel coal jdelds tar of a more paraffinoid character 
than bituminous cori. The yields idso are much higher, as much as 
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90 gallons per ton (dry, ash free). The Fuel Research Board have 
shown that 54 gallons are obtainable from Welbeck oannel (Rep. of 
Test on Fusion Retort, 1926). 

BITUMINOUS COAL 

As stated above, the black lignites merge into a class of lignitous 
coals. These in turn merge into the bituminous coal species without 
any clearly defined division. The lignitous coals and the bituminous 
coals are normally regarded as one class of widely divergent properties 
which vary gradually and regularly from one end of the class to the 
other. The bituminous species comprise coals containing from 24 to 
40 per cent, of volatile matter and 84 to 91-2 per cent, of carbon. 
Lignitous or non-caking bituminous coals contain over 10 per cent, of 
oxygdn, while the high-rank coking coals at the other end of the scale 
contain less than 5 per cent. As devolatilization of the coal increases, 
the ability of bituminous coal to form a hard coherent coke when 
carbonized also increases. 

In the seam, all bituminous coals exhibit a banded structure, the 
coal showing alternate bands of bright and dull coal arranged parallel 
to the bedding plane. Four t37pes of band have been defined in this 
country by Stopes as vitrain, clarain, durain and fusain and two bands 
have been defined in American coals by Thiessen as attritus and 
anthraxylon. The anthraxylon corresponds to the vitrain and clarain, 
and the attritus to the durain. 

Vitrain has a glassy lustre and normally occurs in very thin bands 
about 0-2 inch thick. In thin sections it is pale brown and translucent 
and microscopically appears almost devoid of structure. Clarain 
appears in thicker bands and is less bright and less brittle than the 
vitrain. It is translucent in thin sections and shows disintegrated 
plant remains when examined under the microscope. Durain is the 
dull hard coal which occurs in definite bands from a fraction of an 
inch to sometimes a large proportion of the seam. It is hard and 
strong. Microscopically it contains plant remaips embedded in a 
granular matrix which is opaque in thin sections. Fusain occurs 
chiefly in lenticles and forms points of weakness in banded coal. It is 
dull, granular and fibrous and usually very friable. Microscopically it 
consists of woody tissue, opaque in thin sections. 

Photomicrographs of typical sections cure shown ia Plate I, and 
other data on p. 42. 

The mecusurement and examination of the bands in bituminous 
coal seams form a means of exploring the variations which occur in' 
the different parts of the coalfield. 

It hcu» been shown that the amount of volatile matter present in 
(the coal substance is an important property of coal and affords a 
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useful basis of classification. The volatile matter governs largely the 
character of the combustion, determines the suitability of a coal for 
special purposes, and the design of grates and furnaces for the most 
efficient combustion of the different classes of coal. 

filame is produced largely by the combustion of these distillation 
products, which form a mixture of hydrocarbon gases, tarry vapours, 
etc. Smoke results entirely from their incomplete combustion. It 
follows that the proportion of the total heating units of a coal derived 
from combustion on the grate and in the combustion spaces respectively 
varies with the amoimt of volatile matter. Schniewind estimates that 
in a coking coal 72 per cent, of the heat units are available in the 
coke, 23 per cent, in the gases, and 5 per cent, in the tar. For bitumiiious 
coals it may be taken approximately that one-third of the heat units 
are present in the volatile matter. Owing, however, to variation in 
composition of the volatile matter, its heating value is not always 
proportional to the amount in different coals. 

Where intense local heating is required, it follows that a fiiel with 
little volatile matter must be employed, such as anthracite ; whereas, 
on the other hand, where long fiame is essential, as in a reverberatory 
furnace, the proportion of volatile matter, which provides the necessary 
combustible gases, must be high ; that is, the greatest number of heat 
units possible must be obtained away from the grate. 

For steam-raising these considerations obviously will govern the 
relationship between grate area and combustion space, the admission 
of air above and below the grate, for the best results to be obtained 
for coal of a given type. For steam-raising then, although high calorific 
value is essential, other considerations are equally important, and these 
depend largely on the amoimt of volatile constituents. The effect of 
ash and moisture has already been dealt with. The ignition point 
of coals low in volatile matter is high (p. 6), and generally the rate of 
combustion is low, so that strong draught is necessary; bitiuninous 
non-coking coal ignites easily, and burns readily with moderate draught. 

Constam and Schlapfer have investigated the infiuence of volatile 
constituents on combustion (see Eng., 1909, 90., 93), and found that 
coals containing about 20 per cent, (calculated on the combustible) 
yield the highest temperature and thermal efficiency. With too high 
volatile matter gases escape unbumt, and too much excess air must 
be admitted above the grate; and, on the other hand, with low volatile 
matter an excessive air supply is requisite for the fuel on the grate. 
Further, whilst the carbon from any coal yields the same number of 
heat units, equal weights of the volatile constituents develop com¬ 
paratively less heat as the volatile matter intareases. The highest 
economic efficiency will be attained, ther^ore, with coals of medium 
volatile content, say, from 16 to 23 pa cent. 
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The steaming capacity, or output of the boiler, will be dependent 
on the furnace temperature, which again is dependent on calorific 
value, but more especially on the rate at which the coal can be con¬ 
sumed, anything tending to lower this being prejudicial. The influence 
of ash has been considered; very small coal, by interfering with the 
free passage of air, will greatly affect this, so also will tendency to 
cake, which, if the draught is moderate, may seriously lower the rate. 
It follows, therefore, that the ratio of grate area to heating surface 
and the draught conditions for a given coal may yield far from the best 
result with another coal, and therefore that the selection of a coal 
for given conditions is dependent oir many considerations outside of 
calorific value. Although fine coal interferes with combustion, small 
coal frequently is an excellent fuel if free from dust; uniformity of 
size is desirable in general. 

By far the largest proportion of coal in common use for steam- 
raising contains very much higher volatile matter than that found 
most economical by Constam and Schlapfer. Complete combustion 
without objectionable smoke is difiicult to ensure, even with con¬ 
siderable excess of air, unless some siiitable form of mechanical stoker 
is employed,^ Good efficiency can be obtained, but this necessitates 
carefid and scientific control of the combustion by attention to the 
composition of the flue gas ; without such attention the losses generally 
are enormous. 

In producer-gas practice the volatile constituents of the fuel govern 
entirely its suitebility for different types of producers, or, conversely, 
the design of the plant for the most economical fuel available. Again, 
the presence or absence of volatile constituents will determine largely the 
character of the gas ; where present the latter will obviously consist 
of a mixture of the products of destructive distillation (coal gas) 
with producer gas proper, and since the former has the higher calorific 
value, the mixture should be richer than that obtained from a fuel 
gelding practically only producer gas, such as from anthracite. Fart 
of the products of destructive distillation of a bituminous fuel must 
be tar, and it is the difficulty of removing this in most suction plants 
that limits the choice of fhei to anthracite or coke. The question of 
tar is not necessarily one quantity, rince the tar from certain forms 
of coal can be dealt with more ea^y. 

Cydng coal is admissible only in special types of producer. In the 
nomud type it would need constant poking to work it, and large chan¬ 
nels would form, throng which the blast would pass and foil to yield 
good combustible gas. Uniformity of sise is umtoer important factor. 
Hie mflnenoe of the fruibility of the ash has been dealt with, already 
(p. BS), but it shouH be mentioimd agun that fusibility is often more 
^portant tium amount. 
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Coking coal is distinguished from other bituminous coals by its 
vproperty of undergoing a partial fusion when subjected to heat, and, 
decomposition ensuing at the same time, the gases evolved give a 
cellular structure to the coke. The coal loses its original form and 
structure entirely, thus distinguishing it from coals which do not possess 
this property of fusion, the cokes from the latter retaining more or 
less the original shape of the pieces of coal. Necessarily there are inter¬ 
mediate grades between these extremes, and a coal may possess the 
fusion property only in a moderate degree, so that selection of a suitable 
form of oven and carbonizing conditions is essential to the production 
of serviceable coke from it. 

Reference has been made already to the diABiculty of correlating 
this fusing property with the ultimate composition of the coal. Results 
from a particular coalfield are sometimes fairly concordant, and this 
has given rise to the fixing of dogmatic limits of composition within 
which coking properties are found, but these same limits are frequently 
quite inapplicable to another coalfield. It is certain, however, that 
as the coals approach the lignites on the one hand, and anthracites on 
the other, no tendency to coke is observed. 

Authorities are agreed that the only sure guide to determine whether 
a coal is suitable for coking is a practical test. Valuable information 
often is to be gained from the nature of the coke obtained during proxi¬ 
mate analysis in a platinum crucible, but the rate of heating in some 
cases may modify considerably the result. Rapid heating will, with 
some coals, drive olf all the volatile hydrocarbons so quickly that 
the cementing action of the pitch has little chance, whereas slow 
heating may yield a fair coke. It is therefore difficult to relate the 
results from the crucible test to practice, where the rate of heating is 
so much slower. 

The Gray-King assay is typical of a number of carbonization assay 
methods for the evaluation of coals for this purpose. The method 
(p. 349) gives the character of the coke and yields of products at 600® C. 
or at 900® C. Lessing (p. 349) has proposed a similar method. 

In coking practice the accepted method of test of small samples is 
the “ box ” test in which a box containing about 300 lb. of the t^t 
coal is placed on the bottom of an oven before charging. The box is 
recovered later and the coke examined. 

The Campredon coking test is designed to give a “ caking index ” 
for various coals; it represents the amount of sharp sand which 1 
gram of the coal is capable of just binding into a coherent mass. A 
good coking blend will cohere with 14 to 16 grams of sand. The sand 
method has been standardized and issued as an accepted method by 
the Fuel Research Board. The caking index is the ratio Of the 
weight of graded sand to the weight of coal which under the standard 
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conditioxis of carrying out the test (detailed on p. 349) give a coke 
capable of supporting without crushing a 500-gramme weight, at the 
same time not yielding more than 5 per cent, of non-coherent powder 
on the weight of mixture. Good coking coals give “ caking index 
figures of 16 or over. 

Objection has been taken to the use of sand, since in some cases 
it is not inert to the coal ash. Electrode carbon, suggested by Sinnatt 
and Grounds {J.S.OJ., 1920, 39, 83 T.), is a good alternative. 

NAVIGATION, BUNKER AND SMOKELESS STEAM COALS 

No term descriptive of coal is employed so widely as “ steam coal ” 
and includes all coals other than strongly-coking coals and anthracites. 
Any of the bituminous steam coals already described can be used for 
navigation and bunker purposes, but the most valuable are the semi- 
bituminous or carbonaceous coals. These coals represent the transition 
stage between bituminous coking coals and anthracite and occur chiefly 
in South Wales although similar seams occur in East Kent. Those 
containing about 5 per cent, of hydrogen and 20 per cent, of volatile 
matter are caking steam coals; those containing up to 4*7 per cent, 
hydrogen and 18 per cent, volatile matter are second-class Admiralty 
steam coals; those containing 4*0 to 4*5 per cent, of hydrogen and 
10-15 per cent, of volatile matter fonn the celebrated Welsh steam 
or first-class Admiralty steam coals. 

Coal of this latter type is particularly valuable in having a low ash 
content and a high calorific value (15,800 B.Th.U. per. lb. on the dry, 
ash-free fuel) and for its smokelessness and firee-burning qualities on the 
boiler grate. 


ANTHRACITE 

Anthracite is the least widely distributed of the coals and one of 
the most valuable. The mwt notable deposits are those of South 
Wales and Pennsylvania, in both of which anthracite of very high 
quality is obtained. Anthracite is hard and lustrous, and does not 
soil, the fing^. The ash is lower than in bitumixfous coals. Owing 
to its low con^nt of volatile matter it bums almost without smoke 
and does not soften or cake. This, with its hi^ density^makes it a 
particularly valuable fuel for use in stoves. 

In many parts coals of similar composition to anthracite are found, 
which have resulted from the intrusion of igneous rocks into bituminous 
coal measures. Here the ash is higher than in the imaltered coal, and 
such coal may be regarded almost as a semi-coke. True anthracite 
appears to derive its special oharacteristiuss fitcnn the nature d! the 
oxigina!l depof^ted carbonaceous matter, or from clianges brouf^t about 
in it very duactfy' after depodtion, and existed as anthtucite beflwe 
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denudation or serious disturbance of the strata took place. Where 
great subsequent disturbance of the strata has taken place, the anthra¬ 
cite still has the same characters and composition, but has become 
broken down into a coarse powder called “ culm.” 

Anthracites proper contain less than 8 per cent, of volatile matter 
with 93 per cent, or over of carbon. Pseudo-anthracites, e.g. the Scotch 
anthracites, are higher in volatile matter and approximate to about 
12 per cent. 

The chief industrial uses of anthracite are steam-raising, central¬ 
heating and malt and hop drying. 

Comparative Analyses 

Comparative analyses of typical coals are shown in Table XII (p. 
63), analyses of wood and peat being included to show the general 
trend of changes in composition. 

COMPOSITION OF COALS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Great Britain. There are 40 detached areas in Britain in which 
coal-bearing strata occur. All of these form part of four main tracts 
in which the original plant debris was deposited : (i) Central Scotland, 
(ii) Northumberland, Durham and Cumberland, (iii) North Wales, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Midlands, (iv) South Wales, Forest of Dean, 
Bristol and Somerset. Geological information regarding the fields is 
fairly complete (see Walcot Gibson, Coal in Great Britain, E. .Arnold 
and Co., London), but until recently reliable data as regards the analyses 
of British coals was difficult to ^d. Since 1922, however, the IHiel 
Research Division of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has started “ survey ” work upon the most important seams. 
Nine local laboratories have been set up in the coalfields and are 
conducting investigations of the principal seams in each. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made to cover 96 per cent, of the coal-bearing areas. 
In addition to the examination of seams the surveys include the analysis 
of samples of commercial grades, i.e. the fractidbs into which the coals 
are divided for sale by considerations o^ size and quality. Eventually 
the series of reports should form a reliable guide to British coals; the 
reports are available at H.M. Stationery Office. 

Detailed information of a m(ue general character is available in 
Mineral Resources, published by the Imperial Institute in 1920 and in 
Resources of the British Empire: Fud, by G. W. Andrew (B. Benn, 
London, 1924). 

Space permits only of a brief description of the types of coal found 
in the di^rent coalfields. 

The Scottish coals are in general bituminous, high in volatile matt^ * 
and of low coking power. Coking coals are found mainly in the Lanark- 
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shire field, but these are not of high quality. A survey of the coking 
coals of Scotland was made by Gray in 1917 (Fuel Research Survey 
Paper No. 15). In many areas the coal seams are interbanded with 
cannel In the Lanarkshire and Fifeshire fields there occur pseudo¬ 
anthracites formed by igneous intrusion. 

The Northumberland and Durham field is divided by the Tyne into 
two distinct parts. North of the Tyne the coals are practically non¬ 
coking and are high in oxygen content; they are, therefore, steam and. 
producer coals. South of the Tyne the seams develop coking properties 
and south and west of Durham they provide the best coking coal in 
the country. Certain of the main seams of the field vary considerably 
in properties from place to place. 

The Cumberland field is small; the coals being mainly coking and 
gas coals. 

The Lancashire field contains a number of seams of excellent coking 
and gas coals. Much of these are sold for general and household pur¬ 
poses. The North Wales field contains somewhat similar coals, but 
of lower coking power. 

The Yorkshire, Nottingham and Durham field is our largest coal¬ 
field, yielding about 80 million tons of coal per annum. The coal 
seams are all bituminous, but vary widely in properties. Coking 
properties tend to decrease in a southward direction with a corre¬ 
sponding increase of oxygen content and decrease of carbon content. 

The North Staffordshire field is very much faulted and the properties 
of the coal in the seams therefore vary very widely. The upper seams 
are coking and the lower vary from coking in the west to non-coking 
in the east. In South Staffordshire, Leicester and W'arwick, the coals 
are of the same weakly coking tj'pe. 

In South Wales the coal shows a gradual transition firom bituminous 
coking and gas coals in the east and south-east to semi-anthracitic 
coals and anthracites in the west and north-west. The coking coals 
of the east are continued in the small Forest of Dean area and in the 
Bristol and Somerset fields where they are of higher coking power aiul 
higher volatile matter. 

In Bast Kent the coal seams are deep; the coal is of low volatile 
matter varying from 10 to 22 per cent., those seams containing 18 to 
22 ‘pei cent, having a very high coking power, those of low volatile 
matter resemble the carbonaceous coals of South Wales., The Kent 
coals are characterized by high friability. 

The following tabulation (Table XXI) gives analyses quoted from 
the Fuel Besearch Survey Reports and, where these are not yet avail¬ 
able, of data obtained from other reliable sources. It should he realised 
that one analysis cannot represent all the coal in a seam mxm that 
seam will vary throughout the area. In addition seams arc wMnm 
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sold as such. Coal for sale is more frequently cither a portion of the 
seam, e.g. “ hards ” or softs ” or a size-fraction which may include 
the same size-fraction from one or more other seams. 

The Survey Reports, in addition to analyses, contain Gray-King 
carbonization assays, ash-fusion temperatures and other relevant data. 
The seams covered so far include the following: 

Lancashire.—^Arley, Ravine, Smith, King, Wigan Four-Foot and 
Lower Mountain Mine seams. 

Yorkshire.—^Correlation of Yorkshire, Notts and Derby Fields; 
Parkgate, Barnsley and Silkstone seams; South Yorkshire commercial 
grades. 

Northumberland and Durham.—Yard, Main Brockwell and Hutton 
seams. 

North Staffordshire.—Coalfields. 

Scotland.—Scottish Coking and Furnace coals, Kinneil coal. 

Somerset.—^Parkfield coal. 

Australia. Large deposits of coal are found in New South Wales, 
Queensland, and there are smaller fields in South Australia, Victoria, 
West Australia and Tasmania. 

In New South Wales the coalfield covers over 8000 square miles, 
the coal measures containing over 70 ft. of workable coal in 10 or 12 
seams. Louis gives the following proximate analyses for three seams: 



Moistiire. , 

i 

Ash. 1 

Volatile 

matter. 

Sulphur. 

Bulli (Sydney) ..... 

1-0 

10-7 I 

231 

0-5 

Lithgow (West) .... 

1*8 

121 ‘ 

31-4 

07 

Borehole (North) . . . . , 

i 

2-0 

8-7 1 

360 

0-6 


The first two are coking coals, and the third a house and gas coal. 
The coals of the middle measures are more friable and that of the 
lower measures is hard and suitable for domestic purposes and steam- 
raising. 

New South Wales also contains seams of shaley coal of Triassic 
age and some lignite. 

In Queensland the coal is very variable owing to faulting, varying 
from anthracitic to gas coal. Lignite is found in seams of 57 ft. 

In Victoria there is little true coal but immense deposits of lignite. 
Louis gives the analysis of Wonthaggi (house) coal as ash 9*2, moisture 
6*9, volatile matter 28*3. The lignite deposits at Morwell have been 
described by Bone (Proc. Royal Soc., 1921, 99 A, 236) and comprise 
seven beds totalling over 1000 ft. On mining the lignite (brown coal) 
is high in moisture, 40 to 60^ per cent., but loses half of this in air-drying. 

F« 0 
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Asalyses of l^KTEiSH OoAi. Seams (percentages of the diy ash-free coal) 
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Its analysis when dry is ash, 4-0; carbon, 62*5; hydrogen, 4*9; 
nitrogen, 0*4 ; sulphur, 0*2 per cent., and calorific value 10,080 B.Th.U. 
pe* lb. 

New Zealand. The coals, which occur in both the North and 
South Islands, are of considerable importance. The main deposits 
are of lignitic character, but various gradations of bituminous coals, 
including coking and good quality steam coal to anthracite, are found. 
Large quantities of steam coal were at one time shipped for Admiralty 
use in the East. 

The Dominion Laboratory of the New Zealand Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is gradually collecting and publish¬ 
ing comprehensive data regarding the occurrence and properties of 
New 2!!ealand coals and lignites. Bulletins 3, 8, 10, 14, 20 and 39 all 
deal with coal. In addition coal resources or properties are dealt with 
in the following: N.Z. Parliamentary Paper D~2, appendix C. 1926, 
W. P. Evans, N.ZJ. Sc. and Tech., 1924, 2, 79. 

The analyses of certain of the important coals are shown in 
Table XXI; the analysis of a typical lignite has been given on 
page 71. 

TABLE XXI 

CoBiPOsmoN OP Naw Zealand Coals 



Volatile 

matter. 

Ash. 

Corboii. 

Hydro¬ 

gen. 

Nitro¬ 

gen. 

Sulphur. 

Oxygen. 

Cal. 

Value 

B.Th.U. 

/lb. 

Semi* Anthracite: 









PaparoaMine. 

16*8 

4*9 

84*6 

4-4 

0-7 

0*3 

61 

16,000 

Bituminous: i 


1 





Brunner Mine. 

370 

6*6 

78-6 

4*9 

0*9 

2*3 

7-7 

14,600 

MiUerton Mine 

346 

35 

811 

5-3 ' 

I'O 

1 2-9 

6*2 

14,400 

“Blackball”. 

50*0 

0-2 

78-2 

5-9 

0*9 

1 4-4 

10*4 

13,300 

Semi-Bituminous: 







Qreymouth Mine 

45-2 

0*7 

. 76-4 

60 

11 

0-4 

16*4 

1 

13,900 


The coking coals such as Blackball are remarkable for their fusi¬ 
bility on heating and, when used for gas manufacture, must be blended 
with lignite to control this property. Some of them have also very 
low ash contents, 0*2 per cent. 

India. The dbals of India are of earlier (Triassic) formation than 
the coals of Great Britain. The most important fields are those of 
the Bihar and Orissa Province, one of which (Raniganj) extends into 
Bengal, and is the nearest source to Calcutta. The Central Provinces 
and Central India both contain a number of small coalfields of which 
the most important is the Rampur of the former field. In Assam seams 
have been found, ranging from 15 to 100 ft. in thickness, of reasonably 
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good coal of appreciable coking power. In Burma coal and black 
lignites are both found, but are of doubtful economic importance. 

In general, it may be said that India possesses large coal resources, 
but that comparatively little is known regarding the coal itself and 
that only these fields near industrial centres have been worked to any 
extent. The coal is normally of low coking power and high ash con¬ 
tent. The inorganic matter is generally disseminated so that slack 
coal is of lower ash content than the lump coal. Analyses of certain 
Indian coals are given in Table XXII. 

TABLE XXir 


Average Composition of Pure Coal (i.e. moisture and ash free) 


District. 

Carbon. 

Hydro¬ 

gen. 

Sulphur. 

Nitrogen 

and 

oxygen. 

1 

Volatile 

matter. 

Ash on 
dry 
coal. 

Assam .... 

8M 

5*8 

2*9 

10*2 

462 

3*6 

Baluchistan . 

Bengal: 

79*8 

6*9 

3*2 

.... 

1 

— 

— 

Klumardlubi . 

83*6 

5*6 

0*6 

10*2 

' — 

14*1 

Jodepure . 

82*3 

6*6 

0*3 

11*8 

— 

9*2 

Laikdih . . . 

85*3 

5*4 

0*6 

8*7 

— 

9*4 

Central Provinces . 

81*4 

5*2 

0*5 

13*9 

45*8 

^05 


Canada. Canada possesses a number of coalfields which may be 
grouped roughly into foijr divisions: 

1. The Maritime Provinces; comprising Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

2. The Central Plains and Eastern Rocky Mountains—Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia. 

3. The Pacific Coast and the Western Mountains—British Columbia 
and the Yukon. 

4. The Arctic-Mackenzie Basin. 

The last named division consists wholly of lignite, but bituminous 
coal is found in each of the other three whilst anthracite is found in 
divisions 2 and 3. 

The coals of the Maritime Provinces are similar to ordinary grades 
of English coal though, in the average, they have higher ash and sulphur 
contents. Most may be taken to be fair to good clean coals and excellent 
for domestic use. 

The coals of the Central Plains and Eastern Rocky Mountains are 
of comparatively recent formation and many contain large quantities 
of disseminated mineral matter. 

The Western .coals are best developed in Vancouver and Graham 
islands; little is known of these coals except that from Vancouver 
inland which is more or leas' normal bituminous. 
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Composition of Canadian Coals (dry, ash-ibee coal) 



V.M. 

C. 

H.. 

N,. 

s. 

0,. 

Nova Scotia . . | 

38-3 

44-0 

82*2 

74*7 

5*4 

5*2 

1*5 

0*9 

3*4 

8*0 

7*5 

11*2 

New Brunswick . 

37-6 

82*2 

5*4 

0*7 

6*8 

4*9 

Alberta .... 

i 330 

84*3 

5*0 

0*6 

1*2 

8*9 

British Columbia . 

27-6 

86-4 

5*0 

0*0 

1*4 

6*6 

Vancouver Islands | 

45-9 

I 361 

800 

832 

5*2 

5*0 

1*0 

1*0 

1*3 

1*1 

12*5 

9*7 


Organizations working upon the development of Canadian lignites 
have been active for a number of years. These are, in Alberta, the 
Scientific Industrial Research Coimcil; in Saskatchewan, the Govern¬ 
ment Province Committee; and in Ontario, the Ontario Research 
Foundation. 

South Africa. Coal is distributed over a wide area, covering 
chiefly the Transvaal, Natal, and Orange Free State. In general 
composition the coals resemble those of India, being weakly-coking and 
of high ash content, although coking coal is found in limited quantity 
and pseudo-anthracitic coal in Natal. 

The chief field in the Transvaal, indeed in South Africa, is the 
Witbank, regarding which detailed information is available in Coals 
of the 'Witbank District, by Graham and Lategan, Transvaal Chamber 
of Commerce, 1931. 

The coal, and also that of the Orange Free State, is friable, producing 
a high proportion of slack on mining, and non-coUng, and is good steam 
coal. The Natal coals are of better quality, but in many places are 
spoiled by igneous action. 

Analyses of South African coal are given in Table XXIV. 


TABLE XXIV 



C. 

H. 

S. 

• 

N. 

0. 

B.Th.U. 

^NojUd: 







Southern or Klip River Coal- 







field. 

86*6 

4*8 

1*7 

1*7 


13,600 

Vryheid District .... 

• Transvaal :. 

85*4 

6*0 

0*7 

2*2' 


15,550 

Witbank, No. 1 seam . . 

84*6 

4*7 

0*7 

1*9 

8*1 

15,100 

„ No. 2 seam 

82*3 

5*4 

1*4 

1*9 

9*0 

— 

„ No. 4 seam 

80*0 

4*6 ’ 

1*6 

2*1 

11*7 

— 


A. Steart, Srd Empire Min. and Metall. Ccngress, 8. Africa, 1030. 
*Ha]l, J. Chem., Met. and Sfin, Soo. of S.A., 1930. 
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A Fuel Researcli Institute was started in 1930 to carry out 
research and survey work upon South African coals, but no results have 
yet been published. 

In the other African colonies coal is found in Rhodesia, Nyassaland 
and Nigeria, the iBrst and last fields being of considerable economic 
importance. The Udi coal of Nigeria is lignitous and disintegrates 
rather badly on weathering. Its analysis is: carbon, 81*4 ; hydrogen, 
6*1; sulphur,. 0*9; nitrogen, 2*1; oxygen, 9*5 per cent. Calorific 
value, 14,180 B.Th.U; all calculated to dry, ash-free coal. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF COAL 

Specific Gravity and Stowage Capacity. The specific gravity 
of coal is dependent upon two variables—the character of the com¬ 
bustible portion and the proportion of ash ; the latter being of much 
higher density than the coal substance, and consequently exercising 
considerable influence on the specific gravity of the whole coal. The 
specific gravity varies between 1*27 and 1*45; only in exceptional 
cases will it fall outside these limits. On an average, anthracite is 
from 10 to 15* per cent, denser than bituminous coal. 

The stowage capacity, or number of cubic feet per ton, will depend 
upon the specific gravity and size of the coal (relation of air spaces to 
solid). 

Technical Data on Fuel (Brit. Nat. Ctee. of World Power Conf., 
1932) give the following: 

Anthracite.55-60 lb. per ou. ft. 

Bituminous coal ..... 50-55 „ „ 

Steam coal.50>55 „ „ 


The size of the coal has an important effect on its stowage capacity, 
for example: 


2-1 in. 
J-i ^ 
ta. 
in. 


41*87 lb. per cu. ft. 
. 40*46 „ „ 

. 38*61 „ „ 

. 36‘63 ,, ,, 


These figures are for dry coal and moisture has a considerable effect, 
giving an optimum low density in the case of coal slack at 8-10 per cent, 
moisture. 


Moisture %. 

0*9 

8*3 

11*5 

14*9 


lb. wet coal 
per cu. ft. 
49*0 
41*7 
43*6. 
47*6 


lb. dry coal 
per cu. ft. 
48*6 
38*3 
38*6 
40*5 


CSoherence. The resistance to breakage on handling is a most 
important factor; coals of otherwise excellent character are some- 
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times so soft that they arc broken down during transport, with the 
production of so much small coal as to detract seriously from their 
value, Durham coking-coals are of this friable character. The waste 
in mining such coals is also great, and much of the small can be utilised 
economically only by briquetting or in producers. In shipment by 
older methods of tipping great crushing frequently results, which 
besides giving so much small coal, has a most important influence on 
the liability to spontaneous ignition. More recent methods involve 
the use of anti-breakage devices. 

Lump coal tends to break down if stored for any length of time ; 
some black lignites disintegrate in a short time'completely to powder. 
The U.S. Bureau of Mines have developed a “ slacking ’’ test for coal 
in which a measured quantity of graded coal is alternately wetted and 
dried imder standard conditions and the formation of undersize 
measured by screening. This test is likely to have wider application. 

Thermal Properties. Calorific value is obviously one of the most 
important properties of a fuel. Methods of determination and calcula¬ 
tion from analysis are described in Chapter XVIII. Until recently 
many of the published calorific values were open to question owing to 
the faulty methods of determination used. Now it is becoming recog¬ 
nized that the only reliable means is a calorimeter of the bomb type 
and standardized conditions. In considering calorific values of coal 
from the same source it is often of value to calculate the calorific value 
to the dry ash-free fuel and to use this value as a check. All consign¬ 
ments of the same coal should conform to the same dry ash-free calorific 
value, although small variations may occur in mixed consignments. 

When coal is carbonized as in gas or coke manufacture the thermal 
changes involved (heats of reaction) are small. The complex bodies 
in the coal are broken down to simpler bodies in the products of 
carbonization, and, since there is a difference in the heat of formation 
of the original and final bodies, the distillation is accompanied either by 
an evolution or absorption of heat. Mahler and Euchftne were the 
first to attempt to estimate the magnitude of the thermal changes, the 
former by determining heats of combustion of the coal and of pro¬ 
portionate amounts of products, and the latter by preparing a thermal 
balance of a large scale carbonization. In more recent years the 
tendency has been to carry out experiments in speciaUy designed 
calorimeters. Beferenoes to three of the more important papers are 
given below. 

In nearly all cases the thermal effect is small and variable, exo- 
thermicity or otherwise depending on the temperature of carbonization. 
In general, it may be said that peats, lignites and younger coals are 
more exothenhic than the older coals, exothermicity apparently being 
sennewhat connected with the oxygen content. Strache and Qrau 
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quote the following figures in calories per gm. for carbonization at 
700^0.: 

. Wood -f les to + 323 cals. 

Lignites 4* 103 to 112 

Brown coal -f 26 to + 98 
Bituminous coal -f 30 to — 67 

Below 600® C. some coals are exothermic and some endothermic, 
but above that temperature there is a general tendency towards 
endothermicity which is more pronounced above 800® C, The 
difficulties of experimental determination of definite values are very 
great and cannot readily be eliminated. They rather tend to show 
that the amoimt of labour necessary in this determination is out of 
proportion to the reliability of the results obtainable. 

Terres (Bituminous Coal Conference, 1928) has also provided figures 
for the “ coking heat ” of coal. The “ nett coking heat ” is the number 
of calories required to convert 1 kg. of coal at 20® C, into coke at a 
definite temperature, including the energy in cals, corresponding to 
the external work performed by the distillation products. The gross 
coking heat ” includes the radiation loss from the ovens and the sensible 
heat content of the flue gases. The temperature normally adopted is 
1000® C. The “ heat of decomposition is the net coking heat at the 
temperature in question minus the sensible and latent heat content of 
the coke and volatile products, and the heat equivalent of the work 
performed by these products against the atmosphere. In exceptional 
cases this heat of decomposition may vary from + 110 at 930® C. to 
— 76 cals, at 1010® C. Stich a coal would require a long coking time. 
The net coking heat varies between 460 and 200 cals, per kg. of air- 
dried coal. Coking heats are highest in the case of coals having a high 
endothermic heat of decomposition The more exothermic the decom¬ 
position, the lower is the coking heat and the more endothermic the 
decomposition, the higher is the coking heat. When the heat of 
decomposition is zero the normal coking heat is approximately 326. 
The time required for coking coal in a coke oven can be calculated from 
Terres’ data. 

References: Davis, Place and Edebum, Fud, 1926, 4, 286, 

Strache and Grau, Brenn, Chem,, 1921, 2, 97, 

Terres and Meier, Qas u, Waas.^ 1928, 71, 461, 490, 519. 

Specific Heat. The specific heat of coal is of interest in con¬ 
nection with carbonization problems generally. Coles (J.S.C./., 1923, 
42, 426T) gives the following values for dry ash-free coal at normal 
temperature: 

Fusain.0-21-0»22 gm. cals./gm./® C. 

Anthracite ..... 0-22~0>23 „ „ 

Bituminous coal .... 0*24-0*26 ,, „ 
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In the case of coke Terres and Schaller (Oob u. Wass,, 1922, 65, 761 
et seq.) have shown that the specific heat varies with the ash content 
and gives values of which the following are tj^ical: 

^0. Mean sp. heat in oals./gm./'^O. 

600 0-326-0 00081A1 a u 

1000 0-382-0-00136A j A = ash per cent. 

Thermal and Electrical Conductivity. Terres has also provided 
formulce for the mean thermal conductivity of certain coals between 0 
and f C.— t being the temperature of carbonization. 

For coking coals giving a coke of high density (low porosity) 

* = 00003 + 00016 X ^ + 00016 x 

For gas coals giving a coke of average density 

* “ 00003 + 0 0013 X + 0 0016 x 

For gas coals giving a spongy coke 

k = 0 0003 + 00013 X + 00010 x (j^)\ 

Processes have been suggested for the electrical carbonization of 
coal, in which case the conductivity or specific resistance of coal and 
coke is of special interest. A certain number of determinations of 
resistance have been made, but the values appear to vary within very 
wide limits and can as yet be accepted only with reserve. Fischer 
gives a value for bituminous coal of 5 x 10^ ohms and Sinkinson gives 
a value of 4 x 10* and states that fusain has a very much lower value, 
362 ohms. These values are quoted per c.c. 

Solubility. Organic solvents are capable of dissolving coal in 
part, the amount dissolved depending upon the solvent and varying 
from about O'l per cent, with cold benzene to 47-3 per cent, with boiling 
quinoline. The most complete solution is assured in any solvent by 
acting upon finely divided coal at the boiling-point of the solvent or 
under pressure. Solubility in solvents has been made use of in separat¬ 
ing constituents firom coal which confer special properties such as coking 
power upon the coal. The two most commonly us^ have been pyridine 
at 118° C. and benzene under pressure at 276° C. The solubihty of 
coal in pyridine varies with the type of coal from 7 *5 to 42 per cent, and 
with benzene under pressure from 3*5 to 21 per cent. Further informa¬ 
tion regarding the properties of the extracts obtained is given in 
Chapter III. The effect of other solvents also varies with the type of 
coal. The more important of these, are: acetone up to 3 per cent., 
aniline up to 12 per cent., phenol up to 36 per cent., tetralin up to 45 per 
cent., alcohol, carbon disulphide and ether all less than 1 per cent. 
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Further information upon the action of solvents is given by Bakes 
(Fuel Besearch Technical Paper 38). 

Softening or Melting-point. When a coking coal is heated it 
passes through a series of stages, softening, swelling, setting and shrink¬ 
ing. The softening stage may be due to the liquefaction of the soluble 
fractions and is described variously as softening, melting or fusion of 
the coal. The temperature of inception varies with the type of coal 
and increases with the maturity of the coal. Charpy and Durand 
quote temperatures varying from 395-550® C., but Audibert prefers 
320-400® C. The latter has shown that the value observed may vary 
with factors such as rate of heating, for example, in a parabituminous 
coal slow heating at a rate of 1® per minute gives a melting-point of 
366® C., whereas rapid heating gives a figure of 326® C. 

The relation between softening temperature and the temperature of 
rapid evolution of gases is of importance in affecting the t 3 q>e of coke 
produced on heating and in determining the best conditions under 
which a coal or blend of coals should be carbonized to give the best 
results. 

Grlndability. The behaviour of coals on grinding has become of 
importance in connection with the production of pulverized fuel, 
where the coal is reduced in size so that 90-95 per cent, will pass a 
240 B.S.I. sieve. On grinding, all coals give particles of the same 
irregular shape, but the particles from air-swept mills have generally 
a rounded appearance, as distinct from the sharp edges seen in particles 
from the other mills. Wide variations are possible in the power required 
to reduce different types of coal to the same degree of fineness, but exact 
data are not yet available. It has been suggested that from this point 
of view bituminous coals increase in hardness up to the stage of 16 per 
cent, volatile matter and that the carbonaceous and anthracitic coals 
of lower volatile matter are progressively easier to grind. Grindability 
similarly increases with increase of volatile matter above 14 per cent., 
but exceptions occur in that durain coals are considerably harder than 
bright coals. In the grinding of coal it is accepted at present that 
Bittinger’s law holds that the rate of increase of surface is proportional 
to the power applied in grinding. Coals could be compared on this 
basis if it were not for the fact that the power applied in grinding may 
be a very small percentage of the total power used by the mill. 

In grinding coal to the necessary degree of fineness it is, of course, 
obvious that a large proportion of the coal will be very much finer 
than the upper limit. It may be taken that 30 per cent, of pulverized 
coal has a smaller particle size than six ft, i.e. one-tenth of thejsize of the 
largest particle. 
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TEEATMENT AND STORAGE OF COAL. BRIQUETTES. 
POWDERED COAL. COAL-OIL SUSPENSIONS 

PREPARATION OF COAL 

A small proportion of the coal mined is sold directly without farther 
treatment (run-of-mine coal), but by far the greater proportion passes 
through some form of treatment before being marketed. Such treat¬ 
ment may consist of (1) separation of types of coal, (2) grading into 
size, (3) washing or cleaning, (4) mudng. 

In a thick coal seam there may be more than one type of coal, i.e. 
brights and hards, and these may be brought to the surface separately. 
Similarly, sections of the seam which are high in ash or sulphur content 
may be kept separate. Grading consists of separating the coal into 
fractions of different size, each size being suitable for a specific purpose. 
Washing and cleaning consist in removing from the coal extraneous 
dirt introduced as pieces of the roof or floor, or dirt bands, imper¬ 
fectly separated by the miner. Finally, mixing or blending is used 
to modify the properties of coal to suit one purpose. It should be 
realized that screening is also a mixing operation if a number of seams 
are being worked at one colliery, since one screen size will contain 
varying proportions of the coal from each seam. 

Coal grading is to-day of the utmost importance. Coal cleaning, 
altiiough not so important if clean seams are being worked, is important 
for small coal and win increase in importance as the thicker coal seams 
become worked out. 

The first operation in dealing with coal at the surface is preliminary 
screening. 

The chief requisite of the screening plant is that it should require 
little attention, that it should produce as little breakage of the material 
as possible, that it should be uniform across its surface and that the 
screen apertures should not tend to clog. Screening plant consists of 
several types, revolving screens, shaking screens and vibrating screens 
and the apertures in the surface may be either round or square holes. 
In screening, the shape of the coal and dirt is of importance and the 
greatest accuracy in screening is achieved when dealing with huge 
dry coal on a vibrating horizontal screen, the mat^ial containing no 
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flat pieces. The most common type of screen, however, is the longi¬ 
tudinal belt screen in which the angle of inclination is about 46°. The 
capacity of a 6-ft. screen of this type operating on IJ-in. coal, is about 
100 tons per hour. 

After screening, the large coal (over in.) is passed over picking 
belts where the foreign material is removed by hand. On a lOO-ft. 
belt, six boys can pick as much as 100 tons of coal per shift. 

The smaller coal may be sold without further treatment or it may be 
cleaned and sized carefully. In 1931, 66*7 million tons of this coal was 
cleaned, representing 304 per cent, of the coal mined and perhaps 
70 per cent, of the small coal available. In 1927 the percentage was 
only 20*6. The 1931 coal was cleaned as follows: 

By washing process .... 694'] 

By dry cleaning . . . . .7*2 >66*7 million tons 

By froth flotation . . . . O-lj 

Cleaning processes depend chiefly upon differences in specific gravity 
between clean coal and dirt, the specific gravity of coal being about 
1-3, of shale about 2*5 and of pyrites over 4-0. Other physical properties 
which differ are coefficients of friction, resilience, shape and surface 
tension. Density differences are the most important and coals can 
be assayed for cleaning purposes by density separation, using mixed 
liquids of different densities for floating off the coal in fractions. Such 
liquids may be mixtures of carbon tetrachloride and toluene, or solutions 
of calcium chloride. An example of such a separation is shown in 
Table XXV of a coal containing 15'3 per cent, of ash. 


TABLE XXV 
Flotation of Coal 


Sp. Or. of liquid. 

Floating material. 

Sinking material. 

% yield. 

aeh %. 

% yield. 

adi%. 

1-26 . . . 

5 

0-8 

95 

160 

1-30 ... 

ea 

24 

35 

39-3 

1*36 .. . 

76 

- 31 

36 

51*8 

140 .. . 

79 

3-8 

21 

58-5 

1-60 .. . 

82 

4-6 

18 

641 

1*60 .. . 

85 

5-6 

15 

700 


If clean coal of less than 5 per cent, ash were required it would 
be necessary to ‘‘ cut ’’ at 1»50 sp.gr. in which case the yield would be 
82 per cent, of coal at 4-5 per cent. ash. The performance of a washery 
would be judged in terms of how closely it could work to the assay 
results. results can also be expressed graphically, as shown in 

Figiire 6. 
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The dean coal and dirt curves are self-explanatory. The increment 
curve shows the ash content of the coal corresponding in specific gravity 
to the ‘‘ cutting ” point. The dotted line represents the “ cut ’’ selected 
from the tabulated results. 

In one commercial process (Lessing) simple gravity separation is 
used, the liquid being a solution of calcium chloride in water. In 
most commercial washing processes, however, the principle employed 
is the rate of settling of the particles in a fluid, such as water or air. 
This rate reaches a constant or terminal velocity when the resistance 
of the fluid equals the weight of the particle. Neglecting shape, in¬ 
crease of size o/density affects the terminal velocity. The principle is 
applied directly in upward current washers of which the best known 



Fio. 6.—^Typical Washability Curves. 

is the Draper Tube. If the velocity of the upward current of water 
is slightly greater than the terminal velocity of the coal, the heavier 
dirt will sink and the clean coal will be carried forward in the water 
stream. The great difficulty with this type of pliCnt is the obvious 
necessity for close sizing. In practice the size range cannot be more 
than 2 to 1. For this reason this type of plant has not a wide applica¬ 
tion in coal cleaning. Commercial washers may be divided into classes 
as follows: 

1. Wet Processes, (i) Gravity separation, (ii) Upward current washers, 
(iii) Trough washers, (iv) Jigs, (v) Concentrator tables, (vi) Froth 
flotation ; 2. Dry Processes, (vii) Air tables, (viii) Spirals, (iv) Berresford 
process. 

Iju trough washers the coal is caused to flow down a launder in 
such a iSanner that stratification according to density takes place and > 
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mechanical separation becomes possible. In the Rhcolaveur type the 
trough contains slots specially arranged to separate the dirt; 

In Jig washers water is caused to pass upwards thr<»ugh a bed 
of coal (1 ft. thick) in a series of pulsations so as to create stratification. 
The lighter clean coal passes over a sill on to screens, while the dirt 
is discharged through the gates in the side of the box. This type of 
washer is the most favoured in this country for general operation. 
Figure 6 illustrates the wash-box of a British Baum Jig washer where 
the pulsations are given by compressed air. 



Concentrator tables are identical in action to those used in ore 
dressing. The table, which is fitted with wood riffles, is oscillated 
lengthwise while coal is fed to the top and water flows transversely. 
The combined action of the oscillations and the water stratifies the 
coal, the clean coal riding over the riffles and the heavier dirt being 
carried along the riffles to the far end. 

Air tables are similar in action, the table being perforated and 
the air coming through from below. The specific importance of air 
tables and other dry cleaning processes is their ability to produce 
products which do not have the disability of high moisture contents. 
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It is generally recognized, however, that they are not quite so e£B.oient 
in that the ash content of the clean coal is higher. 

Froth flotation processes are used only to a very limited extent 
and for further particulars regarding this and the processes outlined 
above, reference * to Chapman and Mott (Chapman & Hall, London, 
1928) is recommended. 

In all oleanir^ processes the fine coal (less than in.) is the cause 
of much trouble. In wet processes, it forms a slurry which reqiiires 
special auxiliary plant for its separation from the washery water since 
this has to be kept below a certain percentage of solids in suspension. 
In dry processes it necessitates the installation of elaborate dust-coUect- 
ing plants. At many collieries, the coal before cleaning is dedusted to 
avoid this complication, the dust being sold for such purposes as 
pulverized fuel.' 

COMBUSTION OF COAL AND FORMATION OF SMOKE 

The combustible elements of coal consist of carbon, hydrogen, 
and a portion of the sulphur, and when their combustion is properly 
completed the flue gases should contain only carbon dioxide, water 
vapour, and sulphur dioxide, in addition to the large volume of nitrogen 
which accompanied the oxygen of the air used in the process. The 
theoretical amount of air for fuel of any given composition can be 
calculated readily, but in practice it is found impossible to get the 
best results without using a considerable excess of air. 

The combustion of coal is in practice a compromise; it means striking 
the best balance possible between losses of heat units through incom¬ 
plete combustion on the one hand, and losses through heat units carried 
away in the flue gases by an excessive supply of air on the other hand. 
The calculation of the theoretical supply of air and the losses through 
the last-named causes are dealt with fully in Chapters I and XIX. 
Here, it is only necessary to deal with the question of incomplete com¬ 
bustion, more particularly in its relation to the formation of smoke. 

Theoretically, an average bituminous coal requires 11 Ib. of air 
or 140 cu. ft. per lb. but perfect combustion under the beet conditions 
of grate firing cannot be attained without 20 per«ent. excess, say 170 
cu. ft. Incomplete combustion may exist without visible evidence 
when carbon is partly burned to carbon monoxide instead of the dioxide, 
and when hydrocarbon gases escape unbumt. Visible evidence of 
incomplete combustion is given by the formation of smoke. When 
carbon is burnt to carbon monoxide, out of the possible 8130 cabries 
per kilogram (or 14,650 B.Th.U. per lb.) only 2490 calories, (or 4480 
B.Th.U.) are actually produced. 'With escafung hydrocarbon gases 
the losses may also ^ very high, once these gnaea have a very high 
*See abo Ooel-ekaiiiiig Coafnaaoe, JJB.OJ., 1BS7, 46, JHS9T. 
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calorific value. The conditions favourable to the formation of carbon 
monoxide are a thick fuel bed (see Theory of Producer Gas Reactions, 
p. 276) and insufficient supply of air over the bed. The 20 per cent, 
excess air will ensure against both these losses with reasonable manage¬ 
ment, but by no means ensures absence of smoke, other very im¬ 
portant factors being involved. 

Smoke is formed from the distillation products of the coal, which, 
owing to imperfect systems of firing and furnace arrangements, escape 
before combustion is completed. Obviously, the smaller the amount 
of volatile matter commensurate with free burning properties, the 
less the liability to smoke, which explains the special characteristics 
of Welsh smokeless coals. The production of smoke is best under¬ 
stood by following the sequence of events when a bituminous fuel 
is hand-fired. A layer of white-hot solid carbon is on the firebars, 
with probably an excess of highly heated air passmg through ; coal is 
thrown in and partially checks the hot air supply over a portion of 
the grate ; there is a local sudden cooling due to cold coal and the 
evaporation of moisture from the coal, and a rush of cold air through 
the open door produces general lowermg of temperature over the grate. 
Possibly the interaction between steam and carbon, which absorbs 
heat no matter whether producing carbon dioxide, or the monoxide 
together with hydrogen, also exercises a minor cooling effect. Almost 
immediately the destructive distillation of the coal sets in, and with 
small coal this may be extremely rapid, with the evolution of large 
volumes of combustible gases and vapours over a small interval of time. 

A ton of bituminous coal will yield 11,000 cu. ft. of gas, and in 
addition large volumes of vaporized products (the tars resulting in 
gas manufacture), giving a total which may be taken approximately 
at 13,000-14,000 cu. ft. per ton, or about 6 cu. ft. per lb. of coal charged. 
With ^ moderate charge of 40 lb. of coal this means that some 240 cu. 
ft. of ^ses are set free; on an average each cubic foot will require 
3 cu. ft. of oxygen or 16 cu. ft. of air, so that the air supply for complete 
combustion of these volatile products must be 3000 cu. ft. 

For the perfect combustion of these gases there must be obviously 
no deficiency in oxygen ; further, that as intimate a mixture as possible 
of combustible gas with the necessary oxygen must be made ; and 
lastly, that as high a temperature as possible shall be maintained, 
otherwise combustion will be checked and smoke formed. The neces¬ 
sity for the last two conditions is well illustrated by the actions with a 
paraffin lamp. Lighted up without the chimney the flame extends 
itself greatly in its effort to obtain the necessary oxygen; owing to 
this diffusion it becomes so cooled that Emoke is formed freely, ^nd 
the flame towards its edges is of a red colour with Uttle luminosity, 
due to its low temperature. With the chimney the air supply is directed 
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properly on to the flame, which is greatly reduced in size, the increase 
in the intensity of its combustion is manifest by the disappearance 
of the red colour and the increase of luminosity, and no smoke is formed. 
If the conditions of combustion of coal under any boiler fail in one 
of these points, smoke will resujt. 

The supply of the large number of cubic feet of air during the first 
few minutes after firing is the first consideration. It is well known 
that keeping the door open for a short time, or providing for sufficient 
air inlet through suitable louvres in the door arranged so that they 
may be gradually closed, is effective in preventing smoke, if the other 
conditions named are satisfied, but a good draught is essential. When 
a boiler is working for some time below its maximum, the chimney 
damper being partly in, there may be difficulty in getting the requisite 
air over the grate unless an ash pit damper is provided. Obviously, 
the provision of sufficient air at any and every moment will be simplified 
and better opportunity of proper mixture ensured if there is no rush 
of combustible gases at any time. This will be best attained by a 
continuous feed of fuel, as with mechanical stokers, or, if necessarily 
intermittent, as in hand-firing, by the adoption of either a coking ” 
or “ alternate ” system of firing. By charging the fuel on a dead 
plate just inside the door with suitable air admission above the grate, 
distillation proceeds slowly, the products passing with the necessary 
air over the highly incandescent fuel on the bars, where they meet 
with further excess of air at high temperature. When distillation is 
completed the coked mass is distributed over the grate. The objection 
to the method is mainly that it is frequently impossible to bum the 
quantity of fuel requisite for maintaining steam, but it is certainly 
the most scientific method of hand-firing. 

Alternate firing may be either in sections over the front and back 
of the grate, or sections to the right or left. In either case proper 
atTmixture with air and maintenance of the necessary temperature 
ai*e assured, if the furnace construction is a proper one. Necessarily 
the more frequent opening of the doors with the acoompan 3 dng losses 
through excess air are involved, and success with either coking or 
alternate systems is dependent on the skill of the fireman. 

The question of mechanical stokers and their operation is outside 
the scope of the present volume, but brief reference to one or two 
points may be made., All are dependent upon the principle of prac¬ 
tically continuous feed, with its advantage of uniform evolution of 
the smoke-producing elements. It is therefore easy to adjust the 
air supply so that, whilst ensuring complete eom|)usrion, no unneces¬ 
sary excess is employed, whereby the highest effici&.oy is secifred, 
providing the arrangement is such that towards the back of the grate 
air is not able to pass freely in through a residue of nearly 
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consumed fuel The amount of fuel which can be burned per square 
foot of grate area is higher under these uniform conditions, and conse¬ 
quently the duty of the boiler is increased, which often leads* to a re¬ 
duction in the number requisite for a given output* Again, it is 
frequently possible to use a cheaper grade of fuel than with hand-firing, 
and saving in labour costs is also effected. 

The second essential for smokeless combustion is efficient mixing 
of the gases and air. This will reduce the length of the flame "and 
increase its calorific intensity, enabling the combustion to be com¬ 
pleted before an inordinate space, with possible contact with cool 
surfaces, has been traversed. A suitable direction to the in-going air 
may be given at the door by plates, etc., and sometimes a steam jet 
or jets can be effectively employed. In an internally fired boiler there 
is seldom any difficulty as regards mixing, owing to the rapid sweep of 
the gases and air towards the firebridge. 

The third condition of maintenance of a high temperature is of 
equal importance to the supply of sufficient air. In the domestic 
fire there can be no question of any deficiency of air, but its smoke- 
producing powers are obvious and are due primarily to cooling, and 
to a minor extent to insufficient mixture. In boiler practice it is 
essential that the mixture of gases, vapours, and air in a state of in¬ 
complete combustion shall hot come in contact with any surface at a 
comparatively low temperature, such as that at which the boiler plates 
and tubes are. With an internally fired boiler there must be suffi¬ 
cient space between the grate and plates, which will be governed largely 
by the character of the fuel to be generally employed, that is, its per¬ 
centage of volatile hydrocarbons. With cross-tubes it is impossible 
to avoid this contact. Beyond the grate and divided from it by a 
firebridge a capacious combustion chamber of firebrick reduces the 
speed of the gases, and enables combustion to be completed before 
the gases are drawn into the flues. In a water-tube boiler the incom¬ 
pletely burned mixture must be prevented from contact with the 
lower tubes, either by suitable arches, baffles or fireclay covering to 
the tubes. 

The partial failure of one or other of these conditions will exercise 
an important influence on the character of the smoke. On distillation 
at low temperatures coal yields chiefly tar-forming bodies and rich 
hydrocarbon gases, while at high temperatures, after the former have 
distilled off, other bodies break up, yielding gas very rich in hydrogen. 
The tarry bodies (existing partly as heavy vapours and gases in the 
furnace, and possibly even as liquid vesicles) and the hydrocarbon 
gases will differ very much in their combustion. It will be inore diffi¬ 
cult to ensure complete admixture of the former with air, especially 
if liquid vesicles are present, and they will escape with very little altera- 
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tion beyond combustion of the more volatile portions, giving a brown 
tarry smoke. The hydrocarbon gases will mix more readily with air, 
and if intensity of combustion is maintained, will undergo complete 
combustion, but should this be checked by cooling, dense clouds of 
Uack smoke, consisting largely of free carbon, will be produced. Should 
this free carbon once be produced no excess of highly heated air will 
cause its combustion, a result which has frequently given trouble in 
burning liquid fuel. The high-temperature gaseous products of dis¬ 
tillation, consisting mainly of hydrogen, will offer no difficulties in 
combustion; it is the low-temperature products, given off with a 
rush on firing, and the character of these products which are wholly 
responsible for smoke. Deficiency of air and improper mixing will 
result chiefly in brown (tar) smoke with little free carbon ; checking 
of combustion will be the primary factor in the production of black 
smoke. 

A great deal is made of the losses of fuel due to the formation of 
smoke, and results are quoted frequently showing the great saving 
in fuel which has resulted when the boiler plant has been remodelled, 
primarily to overcome the smoke difficulty and to satisfy' the local 
authority. These very great savings are, however, dependent far more 
upon avoidance of heavy losses through excess air and bad flue gases 
than upon heat units saved by utilization of the smoke. Under the 
old system very large excess of air was general^ in the attempt to avoid 
dense smoke; with the modernized system it has been possible to 
reduce greatly the air supply and still attain much better combustion. 
What percentage of the heat units in the fuel actually escapes in smoke 
it is impossible to ascertain directly. From an approximate estimate 
by Cohen and Ruston (Journ, Gas Ltg, 1910, 112, 201), the amount 
of soot collected by filtration of the air in the manufacturing district 
in Leeds is equal to 0*5 per cent, on the coal consumed. They state 
the quantity to be over 6 per cent, for domestic fires, and therefore 
that the estimate for industrial smoke is probably low. The com¬ 
position of the combustible portion showed 86 per cent, carbon and 
15 per cent, tarry matter, and on this basis it would have a calorific 
value of 8500 cals. (15,330 B.Th.IJ.)* Allowing 1 per cent, of the 
coal e^aping as smoke, with average bituminous coal the percentage 
of heat units escaping would be 1-2 per cent. By raising the carbon 
dioxide in the flue gases only 1 per cent., twice this saving of heat 
units could be effected, and fortunately the means taken to overcome 
the smoke trouble, usually the installation of mechanical stokers and 
careful regulation of air, are just those which enable better economy 
to be obtained through generally better conditions of combustion, and 
the economy foimd is ascribable only to a limited extent to heat units 
recovered from the smoke itself. 
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Harmful and objectionable in every way as smoke is, it must not 
be overlooked that the sulphur dioxide which accompanies it is one 
of its most injurious features, and that whilst the visible smoke may 
be reduced or abolished, this sulphur dioxide will still pass into the 
atmosphere. 

The erection of very large electricity generating stations, where 
large quantities of coal are burnt daily, has directed attention to the 
evils resulting from the discharge of very considerable quantities of 
sulphur dioxide into the atmosphere. This gas, even highly diluted, 
is rightly regarded as inimical to the population and' destructive to 
vegetation. Moreover, it is brought down by rain as dilute sulphuric 
acid, the sulphur dioxide in the presence of the moisture being oxidized 
to sulphuric acid. 

According to the 17th Report on Atmospheric .Pollution {Dept, 
Sci. Ind, Res,) the amount of sulphur, as sulphur trioxide (SO,) col¬ 
lected at the thirteen stations in the London area amounts to some 
36-36 tons per square mile per annum ; at a station in Liverpool over 
68 tons. W. C. Reynolds {J,S,C.I,y 1930, 168 T.) reports extensive 
investigations of the air in London and foimd that at Plaistow (E.) 
in the winter there were 400 volumes of sulphur dioxide per 1000 
million volumes of air; in the summer the quantity was one4fth 
of this. 

To deal with the flue gases from these large coal-consuming plants 
washing with water sprays has been adopted. S. L. Pearce (see Eng.y 
1930, p. 312) states that with a 40,000 H.P. boiler, a gas velocity of 
3 ft. per second, and contact time of twelve seconds, 20 tons of water 
per ton of coal will almost entirely remove the sulphur dioxide, and 
weak alkaline solutions are more effective. Sulphur dioxide is not 
too readily taken up by water and H. F. Johnstone, of the University 
of Illinois, claims that a very weak solution of manganese salts catalyzes 
the oxidation of the SO, into SO,, when only 1*25 tons of water per 
ton of coal will remove the latter. 

THE DETERIORATION, HEATING, AND SPONTANEOUS 
IGNITION OF COAL 

These phenomena are all intimately connected with each other, 
the degree to which spontaneous oxidation of the coal proceeds alone 
determining whether simple deterioration in quality results, or whether 
overheating and finally spontaneous combustion are set up. 

It is well recognized that freshly mined coal frequently under¬ 
goes a rapid loss in calorific value during the first week or two after 
its removal from the pit, and old pillars of coal in the pit have been 
found to have an appreciably lower calorific value than the coal as 
freshly cut from around them. Parr and Wheeler found that Amerkan 
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bituminous coals lost from 1-3 to 3-4 per cent, of their calorific value 
in ten months, but that the loss is confined nearly wholly to the first 
two or three weeks. Such loss usually is ascribed to escape of hydro¬ 
carbon gases (methane, etc.), which are of relatively high calorific 
value, but the loss in most instances appears to be greater than is pro¬ 
bable from such causes alone, and absorption of oxygen must be a 
contributing factor. 

Absorption of Oxygen by Coal. Many bituminous coals con¬ 
tain unsaturated compounds which are capable of absorbing oxygen 
from the air. For this absorption to take place the physical condition 
of the coal will be the primary controlling factor ; its size, as governing 
the relations of surface to mass ; its hardness ; its porosity. Demstedt 
and Biinz (abs. J.S.C.Z., 1908, 929) show that absorption is dependent 
upon unsaturated oxygen-containing compounds, that these compounds 
are not present in any quantity unless the coal has a high oxygen 
content, and establish their unsaturated character by the response 
of such coal to the iodine absorption test and Maum&ne test, as applied 
to oils containing unsaturated compounds. The work of Boudouard 
and others confirms this view, and also that by further oxidation the 
products are humic acid and similar substances. Freshly mined 
coal placed in air-tight vessels absorbs oxygen at fibrst without the 
formation of carbon dioxide; it is only at a subsequent stage that 
this gas is evolved, showing that a process of slow combustion is set 
up, the heat from which is usually disseminated rapidly. 

In a very large number of cases these actions proceed no farther, 
but the practical results on the qualities of the coal are most important. 
Reference has been made to the loss of coking power of some coals 
on exposure to air and, above, to the loss of calorific value ; the ash 
is said to be raised, evidently through the escape of coal constituents 
as gases or vapours, the gas yield lowered, and more heat demanded 
for gas manufacture. When large stocks of coal have to be main¬ 
tained, as in the gas industry, these results are of great importance. 
Grundmann has shown that Riihr coal gives frojp. 1 to 7 per cent, 
lower gas yield after 14 days’ exposure; from 3 to 12 per cent, after 
160 to 180 days, and from 8 to 17 per cent, after 370 to 380 days’ ex¬ 
posure. With an English coal at the Konigsberg gas works the follow¬ 
ing 3 d 6 ld 8 were obtained: 

Goal as dischazged . . . 10,370 on. ft. per ton of dry coal 

„ after 3 months . . . 10,815 „ ^ „ „ 

„ aftOT 7 months . . . 9,930 „ * „ „ 

Gas coals are not necessarily strongly caking coals, so thai it would 
be expected that after exposure of the coal the coke would be less 
coherent, that is, that the proportion of breeze would be increased* 
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That this is the case is shown by results irom the Breslau gas 
works: 

Fresh screened Fresh Weathered, 
lump. unscreened. 

Large coke. 93-3 86*1 52*6 

SmaJl coke.44 8*8 18-9 

Breeze. 2-3 6-2 28-4 

Storage of Coal. There is a general consensus of opinion that 
some deterioration ensues with most bituminous coals, which affects 
their value for practically all purposes. When large quantities have 
to be stored, the reduction of this to the minimum is obviously desirable, 
if it can be accomplished at a cost commensurate with the saving. 
The first idea would be the avoidance of oxidation by exclusion of 
air, either in air-tight chambers, which is impracticable, or by storage 
imder water. Coal removed from water and properly drained should 
not contain more moisture than washed coals; but storage under 
water is probably only justifiable under exceptional circumstances. 

Storage under conditions which limit the amount of weathering, 
which includes the effect of moisture and oxidation, is more prac¬ 
ticable. Moist coal is primarily more readily oxidized, and water 
exercises a disintegrating action, especially in winter, so that the coal 
becomes more open and porous. When properly stacked in the" open, 
whilst the outer portions are undoubtedly affected, this, on the whole 
mass, is not serious, especially if the outer pieces are of fair size. The 
smallest area exposed in relation to the whole mass will give the best 
results, but this entails deep stacks with accompanying liability to 
heating and ignition. Good results follow the use of covered stores for 
soft friable coals, but generally the expense entailed is proportionately 
high to the preservation effected. With hard coals the weathering is 
not great. 

Spontaneous Heating and Ignition of Coal. Where oxidation 
proceeds to a more advanced stage it may lead to considerable heating 
and possibly spontaneous ignition of the coal. At one time heat¬ 
ing was confidently ascribed to the oxidation of iron pyrites, but the 
evidence against pyrites playing more than a very minor part is over¬ 
whelming and this chiefly mechanical, assisting disintegration. The 
serious losses which may occur through spontaneous i^tion in stores 
or coal cargoes render it necessary tbuat the conditions through which 
heating may arise should be carefully studied, if proper measures are 
to be taken for its avoidance. 

Modem views on the changes involved, largely based on the work 
of Parr and his collaborators (XJniv. of lUinais), are, that after the 
coal has been broken out and the evolution of occluded hydrocarbon 
gas^ has practically oeasedi the absorption of oxygen commmces. 
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which is accompanied by a slow rise of temperature, when the con¬ 
ditions of sufficiently rapid absorption (fineness of division chiefly) 
and prevention of escape of heat are present. It is not until a tem¬ 
perature of about 120° C. is reached that carbon dioxide and water 
vapour make their appearance, indicating that a slow combustion has 
started. Under suitable conditions the process accelerates until a 
temperature of 140° to 160° C. is reached, when the rate of increase 
of temperature becomes much greater, until between 200° and 275° C. 
a self-sustained process of combustion sets in with very rapid rise of 
temperature until the ignition point, which may lie between 300° and 
400° C., is attained, when active combustion is set up. 

It is evident that for coals to undergo this process certain chemical 
and physical conditions must exist. The chemical condition is the 
presence of unsaturated easily oxidized substances, but of the nature 
of these practically nothing is known. Demstedt and Biinz (he. cU.) 
have proposed testing the finely divided coal by packing in a tube, 
with thermometer, passing carbon dioxide through the tube heated 
to 100-115° C. in an oil bath, to dry the coal, then raising the tem¬ 
perature to 135° or 150°, while dry oxygen is passed through at the 
rate of 2 to 3 litres per hour. Coals which heat up slightly above the 
bath temperature, and will heat up more rapidly and perhaps ignite 
on increasing the oxygen supply, are dangerous. 

The ph 3 rsical conffitions must be such that oxidation with accom¬ 
panying generation of heat must be sufficiently rapid in relation to 
the cooling factors. Large surface—^fineness of division—^is ^sential 
to heating. It has always been noted that fires in coal cargoes start 
invariably under the hatchwa 3 rs, where there is great crushing, and 
that large coal never heats if free from smaUs and particularly dust. 
For the heat generated by this oxidation to become serious it is obvious 
that the action must be cumulative, that is, that the heat shall not 
become dissipated to any gre^ degree. It has been ^mated vthat 
the heat developed amounts to 90 B.Th.U. per cubic foot of air partici¬ 
pating. A solid mass of coal is of a low order of thermal conductivity, 
and, when broken up, the air spaces further greatly'lower its con¬ 
ductivity. Given a sufficiently large mass of coal with generation of 
heat taUng place some distance from the surface, the escape of heat 
is prevented and the temp^ature at the affected part will rise until 
the self-sustained stage of oxidation is reached, ultimately resulting 
in firing if the supply of oxygen is sufficient to sustain rapid combuslaon. 
If this is not the case oxidation will proceed only to the limit of avail¬ 
able oxygen, the rate will fall practically to zero, and the heated portion 
gradually cool off. 

Experience shows that a laige .mass of coal in which conditions 
$xe ffivourable is far more likely to heat and finiffiy ignite than smtdlra 
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masses. In the case of coal cargoes this is particularly noticeable, 
statistics over one period showing that whilst the casualties for cargoes 
between 500 and 1000 tons were 1 per cent., with cargoes of over 2000 
tons they amounted to 9 per cent. Again, there is a safe depth to 
which a coal may be stacked without risk, but it does not always follow 
that shallow stacks are safe, and fires have occurred within a few feet 
of the surface in deep stacks. It is difficult to see that mass alone 
should have any effect, provided there is sufficient to properly heat- 
insulate a zone where conditions of size, etc., are favourable to heating ; 
rather should it retard that free accession of oxygen essential to the 
process. The explanation of this apparent effect of mass arises most 
probably through the greater quantity of smalls and dust produced 
in handling these large quantities. 

Another important consideration is the effect of moisture m pro¬ 
moting heating, and very contradictory opinions are held on this 
point, due doubtless to the lack of distinction between moist coal 
and wet coal. In the Report of the New South* Wales Commission on 
Spontaneous Ignition (1900), there appears an account of experiments 
with two bins 21 ft. square loaded with the same coal> one kept dry 
and the other saturated from a hose until water ran off in a small 
stream. The dry coal heated, but the wet did not. The result was 
said to prove conclusively that dry coal was most dangerous, and 
that the view of the British Commission (1876), supported generally 
by evidence before other Commissions, that wet coal was most danger¬ 
ous, should be abandoned. The experiment really proved only that 
when sufficient water was present to prevent appreciable access of 
oxygen to the coal surface, it would not heat. If the moisture present 
is not sufficient to exclude oxygen from the surface there is every 
reason for still believing that it will materially assist chemical action. 
Doane {Eng, News, 1904, 52, 141) states that the amount of moisture 
in an air-dried bituminous fuel is a measure of the risk from spontaneous 
ignition, and that bituminous coal with over 4-76 per cent, is most 
dangerous. There is little reason, however, for believing that moisture 
per se can be such an important fsctor. In the oxidation of pyrites 
it plays undoubtedly an important part. 

The prevention of heating and ignition in coals liable to these 
changes evidently is< primarily dependent upon prevention of oxidation 
at any centre l^ing sufficiently rapid to more than counterbalance 
the natural cooling effect of the surrounding masses of coal. It is 
only in places where the surface area of a considerable quantity of 
coal in relation to its mass is very great, that is, where there is an 
accumulation of &le and dust Surrounded by sufficient material to 
^ve the necessary heat insulaldon without cutting off the supply of 
oxygen, that heating can ever arise. With larg^ coal slow oxidation 
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of the exterior faces alone is possible, and beyond slight deterioration 
can do no harm; it is the accumulation of masses of small coal 
which must be avoided. In loading cargoes with the usual tips such 
accumulation under hatchwa}^ is unavoidable; the distribution of 
such crushed material has been suggested, but obviously this would 
be a matter of difficulty in the hold of a ship, and the adoption of 
more modern methods which lessen the crushing is the correct solution 
of the problem. In stacking coal this distribution can be conveniently 
arranged, and small coal amongst larger sizes checks to a great degree 
the access of air to the mass ; further, by building up in sections, or 
simultaneously, in more than one stack, a period may be allowed to 
elapse before successive layers are added, so that the initial oxidation 
may have made considerable progress in the top layer before another 
is added. 

The depth to which coal may be safely stacked is dependent upon 
many variables, and upon the nature of the coal. The normal height 
of coal stacks is from 12 to 16 ft., but certain coals which are not liable 
to spontaneous heating may be stacked even up to 30 ft. Such coals 
are Scottish and South Yorkshire steam coals. Midland hards and 
Welsh steam coals. Other coals such as those of Durham and Forest 
of Dean have to be watched closely, even when stacked to a height 
of 10 to 12 ft. (Generally speaking, freshly mined coal is more liable 
to heating, and after coal has been on storage about nine months the 
stack may be regarded as quite safe. Sized coals of over single nut 
size are s^est on storage, and coals containing an appreciable quantity 
of fines are the most dangerous. In some cases it is the practice to 
sieve out the fine material from coal to be stacked and place this over 
the surface of the stack to form a blanket and prevent ur circulation. 
In building a stack a low boundary wall is an advantage, since it 
prevents circulation of air into the bottom of the heap. It is said 
to be an advantage to build a stack end to the prevailing wind. The 
general precaution is that as little breakage as possible should be 
caused during storage, since the freshly broken surfaces of coal are 
more liable to oxidation. The height to which a stack is built depends 
upon the above variations, but greater latitude may sometimes be 
allowed if a crane and grab are available, since by this means the coal 
in the neighbourhood of a fire may be more rapidly removed than 
by hand. 

The question of providing ventilation to the coal in store is im¬ 
portant. On the one hand, if tur cannot pmetrate with sufficimt 
rapidity the oxygen gets slowly used up, the coal may heat a Httle, 
but will cool off slowly by conduction. On the other extreme, if the 
air supply could be sufficiently great, whilst oxidati<Hx would occur to 
the maximum extent possible for the tenq>»atare attained, the good 
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air oturent would cany off the heat and again cool the mass. The 
whole difficulty i^ a s^k or cargo is to provide this large excess of 
air, for if insufficient for any reason it will evidently promote ignition 
by freely supplying the necessary oxygen. It is a striking fact (1876 
Commission Report), that in four vessels laden with between 1600 
and 2000 tons of the same coals shipped Ut the same time at New¬ 
castle for Bombay, only one arrived safely, and that the one in which 
no attempt was made at ventilation. It may be safely asserted that 
it is' next to impossible to provide such adequate ventilation as to 
keep a stack or cargo cool, so that attention must be given to other 
methods indicated. 

A careful record of the temperature in various parts of the coal 
should be taken by means of iron pipes bedded in, down which maxi¬ 
mum recording thermometers may be inserted, and if the temperature 
is found to rise unduly, the upper layers should be removed. Any 
external source of heat, such as contact with warm pipes,or bulk¬ 
heads, must be carefully guarded against, since heat in the initial 
stages quickly results in the attainment of the dangerous heating stage. 
It is well recognized that a cargo shipped in the summer, especiaUy 
after exposure to the hot sun, is far more liable to ignition for the same 
reason. 

Below a certain temperature it would be expected that the rate 
of oxidation would be so slow as to be negligible ; it may be concluded, 
therefore, that there is an approximate minimum temperature at which 
action likely to develop dangerous conditions may occur. Davis and 
Byrne place this “ zero ” temperature at 77“ F. 

In conjunction with the Board of Trade investigations were made 
by the Fuel Research Station on the probable cause' of outbreak of 
336 fires which were reported during the three years 1925-8, and a 
Special Report—“ Fires in Steamship Bunker and Cargo Goal ” (No. 5. 
1929) was issued. 

Most, of the fires occurred in bunkers, and more than 60 per cent, 
were attributed to external heating—^fcom engine and boiler rooms, 
steam pipes, etc. 

Leal»ge of air through the coal, with other conditions favourable, 
was responsible for others. Faulty ventilation, permitting air to pass 
through the coal, also falls into this category. 

' Another cause was reported to be loading fresh coal on top of coal 
which had been lying for some time in a bunker. The facts of ignition 
in such circumstance^ are well substantiated, but the reason is not 
easy to arrive at. It might well be concluded that such stale coal 
had already been oxidized beyond its dangarpoint. 

suggestions made in the Rep(»t for avoiding fires but reiterate 
' what has be^ em^iiasized hi^erto, namei^, avoidance of unnecessary 
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breakage and accumulation of “ smaUs,” preventing access of beat from 
external sources (use of double walls with air space, efficient lagging of 
steam pipes, etc.), prevention of access of air through the coal, and 
t rimming remaining old small coal towards the doors before loading 
firesh coal. 

In view of the New South Wales results referred to above, it has 
been suggested that water from a hose should be played upon the coal 
accumulated beneath the hatchways when loading. It is estimated 
that 10 per cent, of water prevents heating, and assuming the coal as 
shipped contains from 2 to 3 per cent, of water, the additional water 
demanded would be 8 per cent, on approximately one-fifteenth of the 
whole cargo, equal to only a half per cent, on the total cargo (Threlfall, 
see J.S.C.I., 1909, 769). 

Lewes {J. Gas Ltg., 1906, 94, 33) recommended placing cylinders 
of liquid carboii dioxide at points where heating was probable, the 
cylinders being sealed with a fusible alloy melting a); about 93° C., 
the valve being opened before the cylinder was placed. On rise of 
temperature the alloy would melt and allow the escape of the gas, 
which would quickly put an end to oxidation. 

Further information upon the subject of spontaneous combustion 
of coal can be found in the papers by Stopes and Wheeler (Safety in 
Mines Paper 28, 1926) and by Davis and Reynolds (U.S. Bur. Mines 
Tech. Paper 409, 1928). 

COAL BRIQUETTES (Patent Fuel) 

The necessity for finding a market for the small coal and slack of 
all types produced in mining, has led to considerable developments in 
the production of briquettes. In the mining of brown coal on the 
Continent, plant has been developed for the briquetting of the dried 
coal by pressure alone. This type of coal gives satisfactorily strong 
briquettes without the addition of a binder. The process has provided 
a large market for a fuel which would otherwise be difficult to apply 
commercially. 

In this country where the slacks to be treated are either bituminous 
coal or anthracite, briquetting without a binder of sbme sort is not a 
commercial postibility on account of the high pressures of over 12 tons 
per square inch which are necessary. Although a ce^in amoimt of 
work has been done in this country, using coal in a fine state of division 
(85 per cent, below 200 mesh), and some success has been obtwned as 
far as the strength and hardness of the briquettes, the heavy costs 
of the strong presses necessary have prevented commawial develop¬ 
ment, and in order to make strong Ibriquettes from bitummous coal 
and anthracite, a binder is necessary. The most satisfimtory for tins 
purpose is pitch prepared either from wood, petroleum or coal tars, 
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especially the latter. The proportion of pitch necessary can be reduced 
by fine grinding, but this is not normally done owing to difficulty in 
grinding and to fire risk. The pitch is usually^ passed through a 
disintegrator with the coal. The best type of pitch is a soft pitch 
which has a twist point of 65"^ C. Too soft a pitch becomes difficult to 
handle in warm weather and the briquettes made from it are liable to 
be easily crushed immediately after manufacture and before they have 
had time to harden. If the pitch is too hard it is sometimes modified 
by admixture with tar oil or creosote. Apart from this the main 
consideration in the property of pitch is that it should contain little 
free carbon, the obvious reason being that this acts simply as a 
diluent. The free carbon content of low temperature pitch is from 5 
to 10 per cent, and of high temperature pitches may vary from 16 to 
30 per cent. Normally the most satisfactory percentage of pitch 
varies from 7 to 8 per cent, of the coal. In the case of coke, the 
percentage is perhaps 1 per cent, higher. 

In the manufacture of briquettes the coal is reduced to coarse^powder 
by disintegration, the pitch being introduced at this stage. If the coal 
is wet pre-drying is desirable. The crushed mixture, all of which will 
pass through a ^-in screen, is passed through a second mixer such as a 
Pug mill in order to increase intimacy of contact. During mixing the 
mass is heated by dry or open steam, chiefly the latter, and passes 
directly to the press. The fusion temperature of the pitch used must 
be such that melting and spreading is possible at the temperature 
reached. 

Presses may be of several types ; for industrial and power purposes 
the plunger press forming rectangular briquettes is used, but for special 
and domestic purposes smaller briquettes are made of prismatic or ovoid 
shape. Rectangular briquettes have the important advantage that 
they can be stacked in the minimum of space. The calorific value of 
briquettes is slightly higher than that of the coal from which they are 
produced, their specific gravity is approximately 1-2 and the storage 
capacity of rectangular briquettes is about 60 Ih. per cu. ft. 

With careful stoking briquettes need not produce more smoke than 
coal. 

The advantages which may be gained by briquetting fuel are not 
commensurate with the cost of the process, but briquetting forms a 
means of employing as lump fuel materials which would otherwise be 
either unsaleable or would command only a low price. 

A number of substitutes have been suggested to replace pitch as 
a binder, the chief reason being the variable price of this commodity. 
The most important of these are pulp binders produced by the fermenta- 
Hon of vegetable matter, sulphi^ liquor from the purification of wood 
cellulose and sea-weed extracts. Briquettes made with pulp bindeie are 
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weak and are subject to''disintegration if wetted. Sulpbite liquor 
briquettes require to be baked after manufacture in order to remove 
the same tendency to disintegrate on wetting. After baking they are 
as hard and strong as pitch briquettes. The development of this 
binder has, however, been retarded by its initial cost and by the limited 
amount available. Suggestions have also been made for the briquetting 
of heated coal, making use of the plastic condition of heated coldng coal 
to serve as the binder. This proposal, although sound theoretically, has 
not met with great success since the temperature to which the coal 
must be heated causes excessive gas formation and the briquettes break 
down during cooling. 

PULVERIZED COAL AS FUEL 

By reduction of coal to a fine state of division hnd carrying the 
powder forward into a furnace by an air blast, it is possible to obtain 
perfect combustion with entire absence of smoke when using the 
smallest possible excess of air, thereby obtaining high efficiencies of 
heat transfer. This method of using coal was first introduced to any 
extent for the firing of rotary cement kilns in which a flame of great 
intensity and length is desirable. The first successful application was 
made in 1895 and by 1905 this system of firing had been widely adopted. 
It was not until considerably later, however, that any appreciable 
amount of pulverized coal became used for other purposes. The 
greatest developments took place in the United States in connection 
with boiler firing for power purposes and a 100-fold increase in the 
amount of coal consumed occurred between the years 1918 to'1925. 
In 1925 it was estimated that its use was still increasing at the rate 
of 200 per cent, per aimum. The increases were largely due to develop¬ 
ments in steam-raising and to the growth of large central power stations. 
Advances in this country were slower and did not become of importance 
until after 1919 when an account by L. C. Harvey of the American work 
was published by the Fuel Research Board. By 1931 pulverized fuel 
had been applied widely at collieries, in factories and in central power 
stations, and during 1934 approximately 1-8 millibn tons of coal 
were consumed for steam-raising purposes. In addition 1*5 million tons 
were consumed in cement and other kilna and perhaps 50,000 tons for 
metalluigical purposes. It is interesting to note that most of the 
pulverized fuel installations on land are in conjunction with water-tube 
boilers, whereas the application to ships is with one exception ctmfined 
to horizontal bcHlers. The large combustion space of a water-tube 
boikr theoretically allows of a much longer flame and of more complete 
combustion of die coal particles. 

The advantages pulverized fud systems of firing are wmilar to 
those of oil and gas firing and are: 
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1. Greater flexibility of control is possibfe and banking and stand-by 
losses are reduced to a minimum. 

2. A wide variety of fuels can be used firom coal of low volatile 
matter in large combustion spaces to high volatile bituminous coals. 
Low-g^ade fuels of high ash content can be used provided special pre¬ 
cautions are taken to handle the clinker and ash formed and to avoid the 
carrying of fine dust into the atmoq>here. 

3. Combustion is complete with a low percentage of excess air; 
this with high flame temperatures means high thermal efficiency. In 
large power stations efficiencies of over 90 per cent, have been realized. 

4. Maximum fuel economy can be ensured by close regulation of 
the rate of feed, etc. 

6. Labour charges are low and certain repairs can be effected to 
stokers without waiting for cooling. 

6. For metallurgical purposes high flame temp^atures are possible 
and the character of the flame, whether oxidizing or reducing, is under 
easy control. 

Pulverized fuel has also a number of disadvantages, the chief of 
which has been the relatively high cost of grinding the coal to the 
necessary degree of fineness. Others are the tendency for slagging of 
refractory walls and furnace linings, the excessive discharge of fine dust 
into the atmosphere and the necessity for large combustion spac^ to 
complete the combustion of the coal and avoid deposition of carbon 
among boiler tubes or in flues. All these disabilities are being gradually 
overcome by research. 

The maintenance costs of a 1929 boiler plant have been quoted by 
Bruce (Proc. Inst. Elec, Engs., 1932, 7i, 541) as 19-6d. per ton of 
coal, the biggest item being 9'3d. for repairs to mills, exhauster, etc. 
In a later plant he quotes only 4’2d. for maintenance costs for mills, 
exhauster, etc., a very considerable reduction. The Institution of 
Mining Engineers have published data firom a number of power stations 
and have deduced a minimum for running costs of 5-2d. per ton and for 
total costs of Id. per ton. It is, however, unlikely that so low a cost will 
be assured for some time, even in up-to-date installations. 

'' Suitable Fuels. Practically uiy dry fuel, whether high or low in 
ash content or volatile matter, can be burned successfully in pulverized 
form, but, so far as the coal itself is concerned the most ratable 
contains over 20 per cent, of volatile matter and is of not more than 
medium coking power. As the volatile matter in the coal decreases 
bdiow 20 per cent, the coal becomes rather more difficult to bum com¬ 
pletely ; lone-volatil^ coals require large combustion spaces if incom¬ 
plete. epnbustion is to be avoided. 

Opankms vary as to the degree of fiiMness to which coal must be 
grouikt, but for satisfrcto^ ecanbustion it k generally accepted that 
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85 per cent, of the coal should pass a 240 B.S.I. sieve and that none of 
the oversize should remain on a 72 B.S.I. sieve. When coal is reduced 
to this degree of fineness it means that a large proportion of the particles 
are very much smaller than those upper specified limits. The size of a 
240-mesh particle is approximately 63 (1 /i m.m.) and in coal 

pulverized so that 85 per cent, passes a 240-sieve it h^s been shown that 
20 per cent, is less in size than 10 fi. The distribution of the different 
sizes is much the same for all types of coal. Similarly, the shape of 
the particles does not vary greatly; from air-swept mills they are of 
irregular shape and have rounded edges, and from other mills they are 
of similar shape but have sharp edges. Although the above specification 
as regards size is a general one for all types of coal, it is also true that the 
correct size for efficient combustion will depend upon the nature of the 
coal, i.e. coal of low volatile matter should have low particle size, and 
upon practical considerations such as the size of the combustion space 
and the behaviour of the coal cush. Where the combustion space is 
large excessively fine grinding is unnecessary. 

Pulverized coal installations may be divided generally into two 
classes (1) the unit system and (2) the storage system; 

The unit system is that in which each furnace has a separate plant 
for pulverizing and supplying the coal to the burner. The unit system 
is based upon simplicity of construction and low first cost and is being 
used widely in recent installations, especially in the smaller type of 
industrial plant. The unit system consists essentially of a pulverizer 
placed near the boiler and under the coal feed hopper and driven by a 
shaft which also drives the fan. The coal is dried in the mill by means of 
heated primary air drawn by means of the fan through the hollow walls 
of the furnace This heated air carries the finely divided coal from the 
mill to the burner, leaving the coarser coal behind for further grinding. 
At the burner the secondary air required for combustion is supplied at 
openings round the burner and/or into the combustion space. The 
amount of primary air must be strictly limited since too much air would 
make ignition of the air-borne coal difficult. A suitable proportion is 
25 per cent, of the total air required for combustion. 

The unit system has a number of advantages over the storage ^ 
system; the most important are, lower first cost, simplicity of construc¬ 
tion and saving of space owing to the absence of dry^g plant, storage 
hoppers and feeders, and less fire risk. Drying plant may, however, 
sometimes be necessary with coal of high moisture content. 

Up to the present the mill favoured for thq unit system has been of 
the high-speed beater type or the ring roll type, but ball mills of various 
types are coming into favour, probably on account of low maijytenaDoe 
cost and greater reliability, 

A typical unit system is illustrated in the diagram (figure 7). 
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The storage system (bin and feeder) was used exclusively in Power 
Station work until recently. Now, however, owing to interavailability 
of unit burners this system is also applied. An installation of, the 
storage type includes a crusher, a dryer, pulverizers, storage bins, 
apparatus for conveying the coal to the furnace and feeders or burners. 
A diagrammatic arrangement which is typical of such an installation is 



Fia. 7.—Fuller-Bonnot Unit Pulveriser on a Babcock and Wilcox Boiler. 


shown in Figure 8. The coal is first crushed to f-inch size and passed 
pver a magnetic separator to remove accidental inclusions of metal. 
The coal then passes to the dryer and to the mill. The powdered coal is 
air-borne to a cyclone separator placed in a convenient position and 
conveyed to a hopper from which it is taken in the primaty-air stream 
to the burner. 

Preparation of the Fuel. In the early days of pulverized fuel 
firing practically all the coal was dried before grinding. It is now 
realizedNihat it is only necessary to drive off the surface moisture and 
that inherent moisture does not greatly reduce the efficiency or capacity 
F. I 
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of pulverizers. Kreisinger and Blizard (U.S. Bureau Mines, Tech. 
Paper 316) have shown that coal containing 7* to 8 jpet cent, of ‘‘ in¬ 
herent ” moisture can be burned as completely as dry coal. Coal driers 
may be of several types : (1) rotary driers fired by hot gases, (2) cell-type 
driers using hot flue gases, and (3) steam-heated. Drying by means of 
hot flue gas or air is steadily becoming universal. For large systems the 
coal is dried before grinding ; in the unit system it is dried in the mill 
by heated air or flue gas. 

For the grinding of the coal there are many types of plant available. 
For large plants the air-swept ball mill is becoming the most popular, 
and for unit plants the most common are the impact or ring and roller 



t 3 rpes. The pulverizer shown in Figure 7 is one of the former 
it is shown in detail in Figure 9. The coal enters via the hopper A 
is carried forward into the ball mill C shown in partial section. 
The pulverized coal is carried with the air stream entering at B 
to the separator D where the larger particles are deposit^ and 
return to the mill. Any heavy particles of impurities are removed 
at E. 

The air supplied to the mill may be heated to effect parii^dmng* 

Generally speaking, the unit system is taken to cost ap|il two* 
thirds of the larger system per unit of coal pulverized. 
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Fio. 9.—Fuller-Bonnot Unit Pulverizer. 


Storage. Care must be taken in the storage of pulverized fuel 
since the dust is liable to spontaneous combustion. For this reason 
storage for longer periods than eight hours was, at one time, avoided. 
With better arrangements for enclosing coal storage bins this is now 
unnecessary and, in the event of firing, the system can be closed and the 
j&re smothered. The only damage done is the caking of part of the coal; 
this must be ^removed before the plant is restarted. 

Storage hoppers have normally steep sides (not more than 30° to 
the vertical) in order to prevent the coal arching, and are fitted with 
Ikir supplies so that the coal can be aerated when necessary to make it 
^4»w readily. Storage capacity can be calculated in terms of 60 cu. ft. 
per ton of coal in the aerated state at about 35 cu. ft. when “ packed.’’ 

Transportation. Freshly pulverized coal, fluffed with air, behaves 
as a fluid and its conveyance through pipes is easy. Screw conveyors 
were originally used, but these have now given way to (1) air suspension, 
(2) compressed air, and (3) forced aeration systems. Screw conveyor 
systems^lperC not suitable for distributing the coal over a wide area. 
In ^ir-sufi^pension s}rstem8 the coal is carried in a stream of air. The 
amount of air necessary may be small, only about 400 cu. ft. per ton of 
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coal, or about 1 per cent, of that required for combustion of the coal, or 
alternatively the whole of the primary air may be used to carry the coal. 
The- arrangement shown in Figure 7 belongs to this system; the pul¬ 
verizer coal is aerated in the exhauster and the coal and air transferred 
to a cyclone separator above the storage bin. The separated air returns 
to the pulverizer. The system is simple and is in common use where 
the distance of transport is small. Its main disadvantage is the extra 
piping necessary for the return air. 

The compressed-air system has been fairly widely used. The 
powdered coal collects in a tank below the pulverizer from which it is 
blown by compressed air to a bin at the point of use; the carrying air is 
separated in a cyclone separator and escapes from an air-vent in the 
bin cover. Blowing tanks can conveniently be weighed in order to 
allow of the measurement of coal consumption. The air pressure used 
is about 60 lb., per sq. in. and small pipes of 3-4 inches diameter with 
normal bends can be used. The maintenance cost and power con¬ 
sumption of this system are low. 

In the forced aeration system the powdered coal is fed from the 
weighing tank by a small amoimt of air into a motor-driven worm pump. 
As it leaves the pump, air is injected through jets to render the coal 
fluid and easily transported. The amount of air used is small (about 
360 cu. ft. per ton) and narrow pipes can be used to transport coal 
over long distances. It has been stated that coal has been carried 
successfully in a 6^inch pipe for a distance of over 6000 ft. 

Variations of these systems may be used but the general principles 
are the same. 

Coal Burners and Combustion Chambers. Pulverized fuel 
burners conform to two main types. The first type may be termed 
“ straight-shot ” ; the coal is carried direct into the combustion cham¬ 
ber with from 10 to 26 per cent, of the air required for combustion 
(primary air). Secondary air, about 26 per cent., is also introduced 
at the burner and the tertiary air (about 60 per cent.) is introduced 
through ports in the wall of the furnace. No attempt is made to 
induce turbulence so that the coal bums with a long flame. With 
such burners large combustion spaces are necessary to allow of a long 
path for the flame in which to ensure complete combustion of the 
coal. Figure 10 illustrates two burners, (a) and (6), of this type. 
Figure 8 has already shown one burner in position in a boiler furnace. 

In the second type of burner the air is introduced in such a manner 
as to give as much turbulence as possible and thereby increase the 
rate of combustion of the coal and reduce the length of the flame, ^he 
intixnaoy^bf contact between the coal and the air is obtained^rmally 
by imparting some form of swirling motion to the air. Kgure 10 
(c), (d), illustrates two burners of this type. In the case of the Lodi 
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burner, (o), the swirling motion is created by the shape of the air ports 
and the distributor D facing the coal stream. 

Goal and primary air (40 per cent, of that required for complete 
combustion) enter at A. Secondary air enters the box B which sur* 
rounds the fuel supply and enters the combustion chamber through 
specially shaped ports which impart turbulent motion to it. The 
position of the distributor D affects the nature of the flame ; the nearer 
it is to the burner, the shorter and more dispersed is the fliame. 

The Cross-tube burner is shown in Figure 10 (d) attached to a water- 
cooled wall and with adjustable secondary air supplies fed from an air 
chest round the burner. 

Burners of the latter type are being more generally favoured. 
One important consideration is the reduction which becomes possible 
in the size of the combustion chamber. The comparative thermal out¬ 
puts possible in the two cases are 10,000 to 16,000, and 30,000 B.Th,U. 
per cu. ft. of combustion space respectively. 

A modern development of the turbulent type of burner is one in 
which the required intimacy of contact between coal and air is achieved 
by stream-lining streams of the coal/primary air mixture with the 
secondary air. The Grid and Multijet burners are examples of this 
type. In the former. Figure 11, the primary air carries the coal through 
a series of long narrow openings formed by the walls of the secondary 
air ducts and are in the shape of convergent-divergent nozzles. The 
nozzles accelerate the primary air to a speed which prevents “ flashing- 
back ” and then decelerate it to a velocity which allows of easy ignition. 
The shape of the tunings also gives the minimum loss of pressure head. 
The secondary air is supplied to an annular chamber and thence to the 
ducts; it has a considerable cooling effect upon the front plate. 
Tertiary air is supplied through convenient ports round the flame. With 
this burner the length of flame is not more than about 6 ft., and very 
satisfactory results have been obtained even in the limited combustion 
space of a Lancashire boiler (T. F. Hurley, Fuel Research Tech. Paper 36, 
1933). 

A modification of the Grid burner is known as the Multijet, in which 
even greater distribution of the secondary air is achieved by dividingl 
the burner into 49 square nozzles. The coal/primary air streams are 
in this case surrounded on four sides with secondary air. 

In all furnaces it has now become common practice, particularly 
with large boiler plant, to have copied walls to encourage the deposition 
of the fine ash and to protect the furnace linings from severe slagging. 
These walls may be of diverse types from air-cooled hollow walls to 
water-cooled pipes and to specially built sectiojos in which the v||tet pipes 
are encased in cast-iron blocks and reinforced by brickwork. 'The well- 
known Bailey wall conforms to this latt^ type. In the United States 
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the slagging type of furnace is more popular than in Great Britain. In 
this furnace the flame is directed downwards at an angle upon the 
surface of a slag well which is insulated so as to retain its heat. The 
flame keeps the slag molten and the melted mass tends to trap at this 
point a higher proportion of the dust than do water-cooled walls. The 
molten slag is tapped off at suitable intervals of time. 

With the straight-shot type of burner it is possible to bum from 
0'8 to 1*3 lb. of pulverized coal per cu. ft. of furnace space; this is 
equivalent to a “ heat release ” of 10,000 to 16,000 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 



Fxo. 11.—Fad Research Grid Burner arranged for a Lancashire Boiler. 


per hour. With the turbulent type of burner the rate can be increased 
to about 30,000 B.Th.U. per hour. Greater rates of heat release are 
to be desired since they give greater efficiencies. 

The use of pulverized fuel firing now implies the provision of special 
means for the removal of the fine dust from the flue gases before these 
are discharged into the atmosphere. The most successful means are 
special forms of cyclone separator situated at the base of the chimney. 
The efficiency of these separators may be as high as 85-90 per cent. 
Space does not permit of description of these and the reader is recom¬ 
mended to read the papers by K. Toensfeldt (JPtteb and Steam Power, 
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Sept-Dec., 1928) and J. W. Gibson {Colliery Guardian^ 1930, 140, 234 ; 
Tram* Inst Min, E,, 1930, 79, 46). These methods are being applied 
to all large boiler plants, whether heated by grate firing or by pulverized 
fuel. 

REMOVAL OF DUST AND OXIDES OF SULPHUR FROM FLUE 

GASES 

The question of dust removal has become complicated by the desira¬ 
bility for the removal also of oxides of sulphur from the flue gases, par¬ 
ticularly for power stations situated in populous areas. The first large 
installation of the kind is applied to stoker firing at Battersea Power 
Station in London. The washing plant is at present (1934) dealing 
with the flue gas from seven boilers (out of nine constituting one-half 
of the boiler-house), consuming 133 ions of coal an hour. The coal 
is selected to have a low sulphur content—0*8 to 1*0 per cent.; the 
gas-washing plant will deal with 700,000 cu. ft. of gas per minute, 
reckoning that it contains 13 per cent, of carbon dioxide, per hour 
(on completion the station will be generating one and a half million 
cubic feet, measured at N.T.P., per minute), with a sulphur dioxide 
content of from 0*02 to 0*05 per cent. Induced draught fans deliver 
the gas through grit arresters into “ primary ” chambers, in which 
it is in contact with steel channels, and then, still in contact with steel 
channels, through a main flue running the whole length of the building 
to the chimney at each end. During its progress the gas is con¬ 
tinuously sprayed with water, and in this process and in the chaimels 
through which it passes, conditions are such that there is a minimum 
of back pressure. The steel channels and their fillings furnish iron, 
which, undergoing corrosion and offering iron in the ferric state, effect 
the oxidation of the sulphur dioxide to the more readily soluble 
sulphate derivatives, being itself reduced, but re-oxidized by the 
excess air, so that its action is catalytic. The washing takes place 
on the counterflow principle. The gas passes to a final scrubber of 
wood—^inert material, wet with an “ alkaline solution ’’ of 0*26 per 
cent, of chalk slurry, and then through a wooden moisture eliminator 
at the base of each stack, where hot air is added. -The time of con¬ 
tact ”of the gas, that is, its time of passage through the system, reckon¬ 
ing the washers empty and the gas at N.T.P., is from thirty to thirty-five 
seconds. Not less than 90, and up to 96, per cent, of the sulphurous 
gas is removed from the flue gas, involving a consumption of 20 tons of 
wash-water and 10 to 12 lb, of chalk per ton of coal consumed, at a cost 
of threepence for pumping and chalk. ,The wash water is drawn from, 
and returns to, the river. During the washing, and in the effluent 
stage, the water is constantly briskly agitated so that it entrains small air 
bubbles, which promote the oxidation of sulphites. The reducing 
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power of the effluent is equivalent to three grains of sulphur per gallon, 
but this can be improved upon by the addition of a small amount of 
manganese in solution. After filtration, the wash-water is diluted 
with 25 times its bulk of return condensing water, which is also drawn 
from the river, and which is alkaline enough to neutralize the acidity 
that remains after it has mingled with the alkaline solution ” from 
the final scrubber. 


COAL-OIL SUSPENSIONS 

During the War it was proposed by Lindon W. Bates that a mixture 
of pulverized coal and fuel oil should be prepared for boiler firing in 
order to burn coal under the advantageous conditions of oil firing. It 
was claimed that the so-called colloidal fuel ” had advantages over 
both coal and oil, over coal in ease of firing and over oil in having more 
heat units per cubic foot. To take an example, twenty-six samples 
of fuel oil from widely distributed sources had a mean calorific value 
of 19,200 B.Th.U., and with a sp. gr. 0-94, the B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 
are 1,124,350. With an air dry coal of sp. gr. 1*35 and 14,000 B.Th.U. 
the B.Th.U. per cu. ft. are 1,177,450. In this country about 2 million 
tons of fuel oil are used in ships’ bunkers, so that replacement by 
“ colloidal ’’ fuel would increase the yearly consumption of coal by 
800,000 tons, using a 40/60 coal/oil mixture. 

The mixture of coal and oil does not really constitute a true colloid 
and a more correct term would be coal-oil suspension. Such suspensions 
are prepared by mixing pulverized coal with fuel oil up to equal pro¬ 
portions. It is a thick viscous fluid which can be pumped only with 
some difficulty. It is essential that the coal suspension should be 
sufficiently-stable that no deposition of coal takes place in a reasonable 
time. This can be achieved: 

(1) By creating a gel structure in the oil by the addition of a stabiliz¬ 
ing agent such as petroleum soap (Greenstreet patent) or lime-resin soap 
(Lindon Bates) or an alkali salt of a fatty acid. 

(2) By using an oil which has the property of Wgh viscosity at low 
rates of shear. This property is shown by many viscous oils but 
particularly by cracked residues. 

(3) By dispersing or peptizing the co.al with a suitable agent such 
as creosote so that it imparts to the mixture the property of high 
viscosity at low rates of shear, 

(4) By aerating the suspension, as in the Wyndham process. 

It is apparent that stability in the first system is infinite provided 
the strength of the gel is greater than the force exerted by the weight of 
the coal particle. This is easily achieved since Manning Stability of 
Suspensions of Coal in Oil,” World’s Petroleum Congress, 1933) has 
shown that a solution of 0*i per cent, of sodium stearate in oil will hold 
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up coal particles much larger than those of pulverized fuel. In the 
other systems stability is not permanent and settling must take place. 
This can, however; be made slow enough for all practical purposes, i.e. 
no appreciable deposition in the cold in three months. 

Ill all S 3 rstems the coal/oil mixture must be intimately mixed by 
means of a colloid mill or similar machine. It is also desirable in 
systems 2 and 3 that the coal should contain no particles which will 
not pass a 240 B.S.I. sieve. 

The history of this fuel is interesting. Plauson {J.S.C.I., 1920, 39, 
589A) made the first known suspension in 1913 by means of his well- 
known mill. During Lindon Bates’ experiments sea trials were carried 
out by the U.S. Scout Gem in 1918 on a 30/70 coal/oil mixture containing 
1 per cent, of lime-resin soap stabilizer. Land trials were also made at 
Brooklyn using fuels stabilized with coal tar. During 1922 experiments 
by the Great Central Railway were reported (Robinson, Modem Trans¬ 
port, June, 1922). A variety of fuels containing up to 60 per cent, of 
coal were tried in a locomotive with satisfactory results. 

In 1932 the S.S. Scythia of the Cunard Co. voyaged from Liverpool to 
New York using on one boiler (4 furnaces) 160 tons of a 40/60 mixture 
of coal and oil. The burners had to be cleaned about twice as often as 
with fuel oil, but otherwise there were no difficulties. The oil used was 
a cracked residue and gave perfect stability during five and a half 
months. 

These experiments show that technically coal/oil mixtures of 
sufficient stability can be made and burned. Against the 4r-5 per cent, 
advantage which *coal/oil mixtures may possess in calorific value per 
unit volume, must be set the cost of grinding, mixing and stabilizing 
the product. Troubles in pumping cannot altogether be overlooked. 
Further experience in practice is required before judgment is possible 
on the economic aspects of the method. 



CHAPTER VII 

COKES AND COKING. SPECIAL FOKMS OF COKE 

COKE 

For many generations charcoal was a fuel of great industrial im¬ 
portance and the only one used for the production of iron, for which it 
is particularly suitable by reason of its high calorific intensity and 
great purity. As the supplies were becoming depleted, restrictive 
legislation on its production was imposed, and it became necessary 
to find some efficient substitute. A fuel low in volatile matter and 
with a rapid rate of combustion is essential for the high calorific in¬ 
tensity required, and this is best furnished by coke, the porosity of 
which ensures sufficiently rapid burning; anthracite, low as it is in 
volatile matter and yet of good calorific value, fails by reason of its 
density. Consequent upon the introduction of coke with its high 
resistance to crushing in the furnace and its good combustion with a 
hot blast at high pressure, it was possible to increase greatly the size 
and output of the blast furnace. 

By submitting bituminous coal to a temperature of over 1000° C. 
it loses practically the whole of its volatile constituents which include 
part of the sulphur and nitrogen which escape as gases and vapours, 
leaving behind a more or less hard cellular mass of coke. The hard, 
dense but cellular coke essential for metaUurgical operations is yielded 
only by certain classes of coal, in which a perfect fusion takes place ; 
owing to the escape of hydrocarbon gases and vapours a cellular struc¬ 
ture is developed, which becomes fixed and hardened at the final hi g h 
temperature attained, the finished mass retaining none of the charac¬ 
teristics of the parent coal. Reference already has been made (p. 47) 
to the probable nature of the constituents of coal on which coldng is 
dependent and to the composition of coking coals. When coals con¬ 
tain less of these constituents, as they approach the semi-bituminous 
coals on the one hand and lignitous coals on the other, the coke pieces 
retain more or less the original shape of the coal masses, and the 
material lacks strength. 

Whilst the coke produced may for practical purposes be regarded 
as carbon together with the mineral matter of the coal, it is alwa 3 m 
found that hydrogen, oxjrgen and nitrogen are present, and it is pos- 
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sible to obtain gases—carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide but principally 
hydrogen—^from it on further heating in a vacuum. Coke, like all 
forms of carbon, possesses considerable absorptive power for gases and 
vapours, which accounts for the presence of some of these gases, and, 
in addition, some of the complex hydrocarbon bodies are extremely 
resistant to high temperatures. A well-carbonized coke should not 
yield more than 1 per cent, of volatile matter (other than -moisture) 
on submitting to strong ignition in a powdered condition. 

The escape of the volatile constituents necessarily leads to concen¬ 
tration of the mineral matter of the coal in the coke. Since a high ash 
is detrimental, the selection of a coal ori^nally low in ash, or the 
reduction of the mineral matter by suitable picking and washing, is 
highly essential, and these processes have the further advantage of 
reducing the sulphur content of the charged coal by eliminating p 3 n*ite 8 
(see Preparation of Coal, Chapter VI). During the process of car¬ 
bonization a large proportion of the organic sulphur is driven off, 
together with some of the p 3 rritic sulphur, and on quenching the hot 
coke there is a further escape of sulphur by oxidation of ferrous sul¬ 
phide. It is frequently assumed that the percentage of sulphur in the 
coke is equal to that in the parent coal but this is only broadly true. 
During carbonization pyrites (FeS*) is reduced to iron sulphide (FeS) 
with elimination of hydrogen sulphide; organic sulphur is decom¬ 
posed also, giving hydrogen sulphide, and sulphates are reduced 
to sulphides. 

Powell {Ind. Eng, Chem., 1920, 12, 1009) gives the following dis¬ 
tribution of sulphu? in coal and in coke quenched out of contact with 
air : 


Form of S. 


Coal. 

Coke. 

Organic 

... 

. 1-79 

1-81 

Pyritic 

. . . 

. 1*76 

m 

Sulphate . 

. 

. 0'71 

m 

Sulphide . 


. Nil 

0-84 


In this case the coke yield was about 65 per cent, so that it con¬ 
tained 53 per cent, of the sulphur of the coat. A more average figure 
is 60 to 70 per cent., and the following may be quoted from coke-oven 
practice. 

Per cent. 

In coke.72-6 

In tar.1*5 

In liquor.1-7 

In gas.24-3 

The distribution of nitrogen, among the products is also of impor¬ 
tance in view of the possible recovery of ammonia. The following data 
are given by Short {J.S.CJ., 1907, 586): 
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' Observer.^ 

1 

Foster. 

Knublauch] 

Mcl^eod. 

N 

Short. 

Nitrogen in coke .... 

48*68 

500 

58-3 

43*31 

„ tar ... . 

»» gas ... . 

'1 36*26 

j 30*0 

3*9 

]9*6 

2*98 . 

37*12 

As ammonia compounds . 

14*50 

^ 12-14 

17*1 

15*16 

As cyanogen compounds . 

1*66 

20 

1*2 

1*43 


Owing to the advances in the synthetic production of ammonia 
recovery from carbonizing systems is not at present profitable. 

The calorific value of the combustible part of coke will be practically 
that of pure coke carbon—81^ calories (14,645 B.Th.U.). King and 
Williams give 8060 and 8000 cals, for gas and oven cokes respectively, 
so that the calorific value of a thoroughly carbonized dry coke will 
be given by 

8060 or 8000 x (100 - ash) 

100 

The value of coke, however, is more dependent upon the tempera¬ 
ture attainable on combustion. This will depend principally upon 
the coke being sufficiently dense to enable a large number of heat 
units to be available in a small space ; on its being suj05ciently porous 
for rapid combustion, i.e. on its offering a large surface ; on the Resist- 
ance of the surface not actually undergoing proper combustion to the 
action of carbon dioxide, leading to the formation of carbon monoxide, 
the action absorbing heat. The presence of excess moisture will neces¬ 
sarily decrease the calorific intensity greatly. Increase of the air 
blast will intensify the effect up to a certain point for a given coke; 
beyond this the large excess of nitrogen will lead to cooling, and simi¬ 
larly the use of a hot blast also increases the temperature reached, 
since more air can be blown through without chilling. 

Properties of Coke. 

Two main types of coke are produced in industry, metallurgical 
or foundry coke and gas-retort coke. For both purposes a coking coal 
is required, but for the latter the most suitable coals are those con¬ 
taining a high percentage of volatile matter since the production of 
town’s gas is the main object of the process. The relative amounts 
of coal normally used in Great Britain for coke and gas manufacture 
are 20 and 17 million tons respectively per annum. 

The most important properties in coke of all types are strength, 
freedom from ash, uniformity of size, absence of small pieces (breeze) 
and high density. ^ In gas cokes which are sold most for domestic pur¬ 
poses the important properties are uniformity of size, freedom from 
ash and moisture and a reasonable combustibility. 
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Hardness and Strength. Hardness in metallurgical coke is 
necessary to prevent imdue production of breeze on handling or by 
crushing imder burden in the blast furnace. 

The test most commonly used for measuring the strength of coke is 
the shatter test (Mott, Fud, 1930, 9, 161). In this test 61b. of lump 
coke over 2 inches in size is dropped four times &om a height of 6 feet 
on to a steel plate and the amount of breakage is measured by screening 
the coke. The following are typical figures for metallurgical and other 
cokes: 

Gas-retort Metallurgical Low tempera- 
coke. coke. ture coke. 


lb. per ou. fb. 

Shatter Test: 


. 30-40 

South 

Wales. 

46-66 

York- 

ahixe. 

Derby. 

22 

Over 2 in. 


. 76 

87-5 

78 

67 

73 

„ li in. 


. 88 

95 

88 

72 

76 

„ 1 in. 


. 96 

98 

96 

88 

83 

„ J in. 


. 98 

99 

98 

97 

86 

Through I in. . 


2 

1 

2 

3 

14 


A good gas or metallurgical coke should show 75 per cent, over 2 in., 
85 per cent, over 1| in., and less than 3 per cent, below J in. size. 

Another test is the tumbler test, in which the coke is rotated in a 
steel drum for a period and the reduction of size measured. 

The hardness of coke is increased by the use of suitable coals or 
blends, high temperatures and exposure to heat for extended periods. 
A suitable coal is one which forms a hard coke with just sufficient 
swelling in the oven to avoid both shrinkage cracks and sticking. 

Density and Porosity, In a blast furnace it is essential to main¬ 
tain an atmosphere rich in carbon monoxide in the reduction zone, 
and a high temperature in the smelting zone. The latter is assured 
by the combustion of carbon to carbon dioxide^ the former by the 
action of carbon dioxide on further masses of red-hot carbon, according 
to the equation : 

CO, -h C - 2CO 

The attainment of these conditions will be dependent largely on the 
porosity of the fuel and the resistance or otherwise of the cell walls to 
gaseous action. A highly porous fuel, such as wood charcoal, gives a 
high calorific intensity, burning practically at twice the rate of coke, 
but hot wood charcoal is converted into carbon monoxide by the 
dioxide at approximately twelve times the rate of coke. The relative 
porosity of the wood charcoal and coke may be taken as 2*6 to 1. High 
porosity and ease of attack by carbon dioxide would mean large losses 
of fuel in the upper portions of a furnace. High density means least 
liability to formation of carbon monoxide, and providing the blast is 
sufficient to ensure the requisite rapid burning to carbon dioxide, such 
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dense coke will be the most eflSicient for foundry purposes, where it is 
obviously desirable to bum the maximum of carbon to the dioxide. 
In former days high porosity of the coke was essential to the formation 
of the necessary carbon monoxide by the secondary reaction of carbon 
dioxide on carbon in the blast furnace, and beehive coke with its hard 
cell walls, and frequently a ratio of cell space to cell wall of 1 to 1, 
was an ideal fuel. Under modem blast furnace conditions all coke is 
sufl&ciently porous to burn well, and the general tendency is in favour 
of denser cokes. Weill shows that a diminution of 20 per cent, in the 
volume of coke means an effective increase of 10 per cent, in the capacity 
of the furnace, when the volume of coke -is assumed to equal half the 
volmne of the charge. 

Mott and Wheeler {Coke for Blast Furnaces) state that a well- 
developed porous structure with interconnected open pores is desirable 
in a blast-furnace coke. 

The real specific gravity of coke is that of the carbonaceous 
elements together with that of the ash, and varies between 1-8 and 2*0. 
It is the specific gravity of the coke substance exclusive of the pores. 
The apparent specific gravity is the ratio of the whole coke, inclusive 
of pores, to that of an equal volume of water. This value lies between 
0*75 and 0*96 and, in special cokes, to 1*0. The percentage porosity 
or volume occupied by the pores is found from: 

(real specific gravity — apparen t sp. gr.) X 100 
real specific gravity . 

For the determination of the real specific gravity all air has to be 
removed and replaced by water. If this is attempted in the unbroken 
material, water-tight cells will obviously lead to considerable error. 
The total porosity varies from 36 to 60 per cent. An additional value is 
sometimes obtained for apparent porosity, i.e. the percentage volume of 
open pores ; a common value is 80 per cent. 

So far as hardness of coke is concerned, a compromise is best between 
dense coke, which may be brittle, and porous coke, which may be soft. 
If the coke is strong enough the high^t temperatures on combustion 
are achieved with a high percentage porosity, about 65 per cent. 

Ash. Not only is high ash detrimental from the point of view 
of reduction of calorific value and possible influence on metal smelted, 
but its presence involves expenditure of additional flux in order that it 
may be removed properly as slag, and also entails an extra consumption 
of carbon to provide the necessary heat for fusion for this slag. A 
figure of 2 per cent, of coke for each 1 per cent, of ash is usually accepted. 
Gill (J. Iron and Steel Inst,, 1927, 116, 91) has shown that 1 per cent, 
less ash means a saving of 0*4 cwt, per ton of pig iron or at least 4d. 

Water. The amount present will be dependent primarily on the 
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method of quenching ; 4 to 6 per cent, is common, but in good Durham 
coke it seldom exceeds 1-5 to 2 per cent. Its presence entails expendi¬ 
ture of heat in evaporation. Mott and Wheeler estimate the con¬ 
sumption for a furnace to be increased or diminished by about 1-2 per 
cent, for every 1 per cent, of water. Weill, on the assumption that 
1 lb. of water requires for its evaporation 0*2 lb. of carbon, estimates 
that each per cent, additional water entails an increased expenditure of 
0*35 ton of coke, and this, together with the charges for water at coke 
prices, lowers the value per ton by 0*35 fr. (3(i.) for each one per cent. 

Sulphur. The extent of removal of this element during carboniza¬ 
tion and quenching has been referred to already, and the effect of 
sulphur in promoting the formation of hard white brittle iron is well 
known. The extent to which iron takes up sulphur from the fuel is 
not definitely known, and much depends upon working conditions. 
Under the best conditions it should be combined with lime as calcium 
sulphide and sulphate (4CaO + 4S == 3CaS + CaS 04 ), and pass off in 
the slag; but the slag will retain only a certain amount, largely de¬ 
pendent upon its other constituents. If this amount is exceeded, a 
greater proportion of fluxing material per ton of pig must be used. 
Assuming 1 per cent, as the normal sulphur in coke, Weill estimates that 
to convert this sulphur in 160 tons to calcium sulphide 3*3 tons of 
limestone are required, and for fusion and expulsion of carbon dioxide a 
consumption of 1*1 tons of coke. An additional 0*5 per cent, of sulphur 
is estimated to reduce the value of the coke 0*12 fr. per ton. 

Most good cokes contain less than 1 per cent, sulphur. English 
cokes give a range from 0*75 to 1*3 per cent. 

Phosphorus. The importance of this element in coke is great, 
since it is generally agreed that the bulk of the phosphorus finds its 
way into the iron. For pig irons to be used for fine castings phosphorus 
is not detrimental, but in general its bad effects on iron and more 
particularly steel are well known. According to Weill, Durham cokes 
contain about 0*012 per cent.; South Wales, 0*022 to 0*05 per cent. 
In Pennsylvanian coke the average is 0*01 per cent. 

Alkali Chlorides. Alkali chlorides are particularly corrosive to 
furnace linings, although of no influence on the character of the iron. 
For this reason coke quenched with brine water may produce serious 
damage. 

Reactivity t Many methods have been proposed for measuring 
the activity of coke in such chemical reactions as oxidation with air, 
steam or carbon dioxide, terms such as combustibility and reactivity 
being used without any precise definition of their meaning. The Fuel 
Research Division have investigated reactivity towards carbon dioxide 
and have evolved a standard method for the determination of reactivity 
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values. The method involves the passage of (X)t over heated coke 
imder standardized conditions and the measurement of the carbon 
monoxide formed. The chosen temperature, 950° C., is such that the 
equilibrium mixture of the system G, CO, CO| corresponds to 98-7 
per cent. CO. 100 ml. of CO« imder these conditions would give 197 *4 ml. 
of CO as the limiting value for reactivity. The a{^>aratus is shown in 
Figure 12. 

The reaction tube, of clear silica, is shown in detail in the smaller 
drawing and contains a constant volume (7 ml.) of coke graded 10-20 
I.M.M. The silica tube may be connected to (a) a stream of pure 
nitrogen or (b) a stream of pure carbon dioxide. The nitrogen is 
purified by the system 1,2,3, Figure 12,1 being reduced copper heated 
to 600° C. The carbon dioxide is generated in the Kipps apparatus, 
washed and passed to the gasholder 5, from which it is expelled by a 
concentrated solution of magnesium chloride 6. Each section of the 
gasholder has a capacity of 100 ml. On leaving the holder the gas 
is dried by phosphorous pentoxide 12 and 15 and enters the reaction 
tube at E. In a determination nitrogen is used to sweep the apparatus, 
then 100 ml. of COt are passed through and the products allowed to 
escape, followed by 100 ml. of COt, the reaction product being measured 
in the nitrometer. 

The reaction temperature used is 950° C. 

In this method, three reactivity values have been identified. Re¬ 
activity I is the number of ml. of carbon monoxide formed firom 100 ml. 
of carbon dioxide under conditions which give as closely as possible the 
initial reactivity value. The value for reactivity falls off with con¬ 
tinued heating, and Reactivity II is an apparently constant value 
which is reached after complete removal of volatile matter from the 
coke. Reactivity III. is a lower constant value reached by continued 
action of carbon dioxide on the coke. Characteristic curves are shown 
in Figure 13 for certain industrial cokes, and the values taken from the 
cmves are shown in Table XXVI. 

TABLE XXVI 

BaAcmnnr Valuss of Ikdusibiai. Coxxs 


Maximum .... 

I. 

. 1974 

Reaotivi^ value. 

m 

1. Charcoal, beech. 

. 180 


160 

2. Gaa-retort coke , 

. 120 

72 

59 

3. By-product ov^ coke 

98 

72 

67 

4. 8. Welea xnetalhim^cal coke 

78 

87 

42 

5. Be^Te coke 

43 

40 

42 


It has been ^own that the reactivity value is greatly afibcted by 
the presence of easUy reducible iron compounds. The Reactivity I 
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value is that at which the ash exerts its full effect, the iron being in the 
metallic state, while R. Ill represents the value when the iron is present 
as ferrous oxide and almost inactive, i.e. the B. Ill value represents 
a close approximation to the ash-firee reactivity of the coke. Metal¬ 
lurgical cokes contain very little reducible iron and therefore give fiat 
reactivity curves. In cokes containing a high amount of reducible 
iron, as for example the vertical retort coke giving the curve shown in 
Figure 13 (0*2 per cent.), an approximation to the R. Ill can be obtained 
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£^o. 13.—ResotiTitjr Curves of l^pieal Cokes. 

without prolonged passage of carbon dioxide either by extracting the 
soluble iron with mineral acids or by adding to the coke the requisite 
amounts of hydri^en sulphide, silica, alumina or titania to combine 
with the iron and render it inert.* 

The precise importance of reactivity values in industrial processes 
has not been defined. In blast furnace practice a high solution loss is 
assisted with reactive cokes and possibly a lower rate of reaction at 
the tuy^s with non-reactive cokes. Where two effects such as these 
ate operative it would seem that the problem would be solved by 
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aging a coke wkidi would give a low solution loss but wbioh after 
oxidation by the tuydres would become reactive and increase its activity 
in that zone. 

In water-gas practice the same double, effect operates. High 
reactivity is an advantage for the water-gas reaction itself but a dis¬ 
advantage during the blow reactions. In producer gas practice the 
reactive coke is obviously the best. 

For metalluigical purposes Mott and Wheeler (Coke for Blast 
Fwnaoes, 1930) prefer to measure combustibility by a method based 
upon those of Haiisser and Bestehorn and the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
liiey use a fuel bed [1-1J in. coke] of 14 in. depth in a laboratory furnace 
of 1 sq. ft. area and, under controlled conditions of air blast, determine 
the composition of the gases at a series of 8 points in the fuel bed at 
1| in. intervals from the grate. Temperatures are also read opposite 
these points by means of an optical pyrometer. The results are ex¬ 
pressed as “reactivity with oxygen” of the coke expressed as the 
distance above the grate at which oxygen is no longer present in the 
gases; “ reactivity with carbon dioxide ” as the distance at which 
the gases contain 20 per cent, or more carbon monoxide; and the 
maximum temperature of the fuel bed. In the corresponding U.S. 
Bureau of Mines method, Sherman and Blizard (Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. 

CO 4- CO 

Eng., 1923,69,626) compare reactivities by the ratios-- 

2COf -f“ CO -f- 20i 

Comparative values for beehive coke, by-product oven coke and charcoal 
were 72, 67 and 96 respectively. 

Certain selected values from Mott and Wheeler’s work are as follows: 


TABLE XXVn 


BBAOTEVITllilS OF MbTALLUBOICAL CoKBS 


Oxygen 

diBAppean 20 per oent. 

Type of ooke. at m. CO at in. 

Charcoal.3 5 

Beehive.6 >12 

Blend of ooking and non-coking coal. 4 7 

Yorkshire ooki^ coal ... 4 11 


Max. temp, 
of liiel bed. 
•C. 
1560 
1800 
1685 
1700 


Cokes of high reactivity with oxygen are produced from non-coking 
coals or by blending coking coals with weakly-cokmg materials. Cokes 
made from, strongly-coking coals alone have low values. Beaetivity 
.values with carbon dioxide generally follow the same order. The 
maximum temperatures developed follow only in a general sense since 
this depends also on other properties, such as porosity. 

So &r as blast furnace conditions are concerned, it is concluded by 
Mott and Wheeler that a satit^to^ hearth temperature is most 
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economically maintained with a reactive coke containing but little 
breeze, and that the size and hardness of coke are factors of greater 
importance than specific reactivity. 

Production of Coke. In the manufacture of metallurgical coke 
the object is to attain the highest possible yield of serviceable coke from 
a given coal, i.e. to fix as much of the carbon of the coal as possible in the 
coke, regarding gas and tar as by-products. Coke is abo obtained in 
coal-gas manufacture, but in this case it is a by-product, the primary 
object of the gas-maker being to obtain as much of the carbon as possible 
in the gas in the form of hydrocarbons of high calorific power. 

The earliest methods of obtaining coke were similar to those in 
vogue for charcoal burning, the restricted combustion of the coal in 
piles or in stacks with brick flues, this partial combustion furnishing 
sufficient heat to carbonize the remainder; but such wasteful methods 
are practically obsolete. The natural development was combustion of 
the volatile constituents in a dome-shaped oven, arranged for suitable 
and easily-regulated air admission, above the surface of the coal, so that 
the heat slowly penetrated downwards and effectually coked the mass. 
These beehive ovens are still employed to the extent of about 10 per cent, 
in Great Britain for the manufacture of particularly refractory coke for 
special purposes. 

The beehive ovens are from 12 to 13 ft. in diameter, 7 ft. high; the 
coal is charged to a depth of about 3 ft. To economize heat the ovens 
are built in two rows, back to back, with a common flue arranged down 
the centre, the waste heat passing off under boilers. 

For successful results in such ovens the coal must have good coking 
propertiee, as the temperature at which coking commences is low, and 
the rise of temperature not rapid, since the previous charge has been 
cooled in the oven by water, and the oven has usually been standing 
two or three hours before recharging. 

The slow initial rate of heating promotes the formation of well- 
developed cell structure, and the final high temperature attained ensures 
a dense hard character to the product. Low temperatures lead to 
irregularity in coking, lack of coherence and inflated cell development. 

The natural development to avoid the loss of coke substance was 
the introduction of ovens from which the combustion products could 
distil through suitable orifices in the walls, and meet the air necessary for 
combustion only in an exterior space. By the use of long horizontal 
rectangular ovens, closed by doors at the ends (Coppfe), the coal could be 
charged conveniently and the coke pushed out by mechanical means; 
or hi vertical ovens with a slight taper (Appolt) the coke could be 
dropped when the lower doors were opened. With the beehive ovens 
or oveils of the above pattern far more gas was utilized for heating than 
necessary, and although the waste heat was to some extent recovered 
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by passing the gases through boilers, the losses w^e great, and farther 
all the valuable by-products were lost. 

The average yield of a retort oven as compared with a beehive 
oven working on the same coal will be approximately 10 per cent, 
higher. 

The modern oven consists of long ifectangular chambers, 30 to 35 ft. 
long, 9 to 14 ft. high, and 14 to 22 in. wide, closed by doors at either end, 
so that charging is performed at one end, the coke being pushed out 
by suitable discharging machinery and quenched at the other end. A 
section through a Becker oven is shown in Figure 14, the coke being 
in process of discharge. A number of ovens are built up side by side 
to form a battery, the bottoms being heated by combustion of the gas 
in sole flues, and the sides by a suitable arrangement of flues between 
adjacent ovens. The main differences between the numerous forms of 
coking plant are to be found in the arrangement of the flues in order to 
secure the most effective and uniform heating; on this the success of 
the operation is entirely dependent. 

The discussion of these various forms of construction is outside 
the scope of this volume ; in the earlier forms the side flues were hori¬ 
zontal, the hot gases passing from end to end two or three times (Simon- 
Carv^s, Semet-Solvay, Hiissner, etc.); but now these are not so favour¬ 
ably regarded, preference being given to vertical flues (Copp6e, Otto- 
Hoffmann, Otto-Hilgenstock, Koppers, new Simon-Carvfis, Collin, etc.), 
since it is more easy to obtain uniform heating. 

Modem recovery plants are constructed for working on the ‘‘ waste 
heat ” or “ regenerative ” principle. In the waste heat t 5 rpe the hot 
gaseous products of combustion pass through boilers where they meet 
any surplus gas, which undergoes combustion, so that steam is raised for 
works purposes. The temperature of the flue gases is from 920® C. to 
1100® C. (1700-1950® F.), and with water-tube boilers 2 lb. of steam 
have been raised from and at 212® F. per lb. of coal carbonized ; with 
Lancashire and similar boilers from 1 to 1*25 lb. can be obtained. 

In the regenerative system continuous or alternate methods are 
employed ; with the first, the hot gases pass through* suitable firebrick 
channels to the chimney, and the air for combustion passes in the reverse 
direction through parallel channels, and so becomes heated. In the 
alternate method, the arrangement is similar to that of Siemens, at least 
two chequers of firebrick being used ; during the heating up of the one 
the other is imparting its heat to the incoming air, necessitating reversals 
at frequent intervals, so that the oven flues are at times acting as heating 
flues, and at others as exhaust flues. If the sections affected by the 
reversals are large, this leads to considerably trouble with brickwork 
through its alternate expansions and contractions, and the heating is 
never uniform. All modem improvements aim at the multiplication of 
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the number of sections; in the most recent ovens reversals are confined 
to alternative verticil flues. 

The temperatures employed are as high as possible, up to 1400° C. in 
the combustion chambers, and to allow of this the ovens are constructed 
of silica brick (96 per cent. SiOt). 

With regeneration only a portion of the distiUation gases are re¬ 
quired for heating the ovens, so that there is considerable surplus gas 
which is available for power purposes or for sale. Naturally this surplus 
entirely depends upon the character of the coal, but with most coking 
coals it exceeds 50 per cent. Much of this gas is available for sale and 
this, together with the composition of the coke-oven gas, is fully dealt 
with \mder Gaseous Fuel (p. 263), and estimates of the quantity which 
may become available for use on p. 140. 

The distinctive arrangement of the three types non-recovery plant 
and recovery plant with waste heat and with regeneration will be made 
clear by the diagrammatic plan shown in Figures 15, 16, 17. 

In coking the best results are obtained with coal of small size; in 
modem practice large coals are crushed to pass through a ^-in. screen (60 
per cent, below | in.). This procedure is important in that it allows of 
the utilization of slacks provided they are clean. In some plants the 
coal is compressed in a stamper and charged into the oven in a solid 
mass slightly smaller than the inner dimenraons of the ovens. From 
10 to 12 per cent, of moisture is usual in the crushed coal, and this ensures 
sufficient binding for the mass to retain its proper shape when the 
retaining walls of the compressor are let down. The moisture also 
prevents the loss of fine coal dust in the gases evolved, which takes place 
with dry fine coal. By compression a charge some 25 per cent, heavier 
can be got into each oven, and the coke produced is firmer and more 
dense. In other ovens the coal is charg^ from the top. 

The charges and time of carbonization vary greatly with the type 
of oven and to some extent with the nature of the coal. Beehive ovens 
take 10 tons, the period of carbonization being about seventy-two to 
ninety-six hours. 

By-product ovens vary in coking time with the width of the oven. 
A 14-in. oven takes 11 hours and an 18-in. oven 16 hours and their 
throughputs are 30*5 and 28 tons of coal per day. Modern practice 
favours the 16 to 18-in. oven as giving the best compromise .between 
strength, rate of heating, size of coke and output. 

Influence of Conditions on the Coke. The suitability of modem 
recovery plant coke and its efficiency as compared with I^hive o<flce 
is no longer questioned. The poorer results with earlier retmrt cokes 
were due probably to an insufficient temperature being attained, with 
consequent lack a£ hardness in the cell walls. 

The influ^oea which are of impojrtance in the mamffiictQre of coke 
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are (1) the nature of the coal, (2) ita bim, (3) its moisture content, (1) the 
method of charging, (6) the rate of heating and (6) the method of 
quenching. 

In general, the type of coal should he such that it has sufficient 
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Fia. 15.—Coke^oren plant, non-reooveiy of by-products. 
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Fig. Id.—Coke-oven plant, l^-product recoyeiy, waste heat type. 



Fig. 17.—Coke-oven plant, by-product recovery, r^enerative type. 


coking and swelling power to give on carbonization a well-developed 
porous structure which is retained during the hardening which follows. 
The very fusible Qoking coals which were necessary for the beehive 
oven have too high a coking power for the modern patent oven and 
tehfl to give a frothy and porous ooke whieh is weak through excessive 
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shrinkage and the formation of cracks. The blending of coals for coking 
purposes is now widely adopted, the high coking power of the former 
coking coals being modified' by admixture with coals of poor^ coking 
power, anthracite, coke dust, etc., to give charging stocks which have the 
correct properties for the type of oven to be used. Blending also serves 
as a means of modifying such properties in the coke as reactivity, 
density, hardness and porosity. One* very interesting blend constituent 
is fusain dust, and it is indicated that an optimum quantity of 3 per cent, 
added to coking coal gives large coke of increased hardness. Finely 
crushed coke is a good substitute for fusain. The most satisfactory 
size for coking coal is such that the coal contains no pieces larger than 
J in. and that over 60 per cent, passes a J-in. screen. Finer grinding has 
no material advantage, the important point being exclusion of any coal 
larger than ^ in. 

It is generally accepted that the most satisfactory amount of moisture 
in coking coal is about 5 per cent. This fact is important in view of the 
increasing use of washed slacks. Too dry coals appear to give more 
fissured coke, whereas too wet coals require more heating and longer 
periods of carbonization. Mott and Wheeler indicate a decrease of 
coking time from thirty-six to twenty-six and a half hours for a reduction 
of moisture content from 13*0 to 10 per cent. 

There are two methods of charging ovens, top-charging of the loose 
coal and side charging of blocked coal. In general, top-charged cokes 
are less fissured, stronger and of better size. 

Rate of heating is probably the most important consideration in 
coking. In narrow ovens the rate of heating would be too great for 
highly-coking coals and blending is essential. If 'this is adopted the 
best results seem to be obtained at rates of coking of from 0*85 to 0*95 in. 
per hour. Narrow-oven coke, the result of a high rate of heating, has 
been foimd to be superior to wide-oven coke for blast furnace purposes. 
The superiority appears to lie in hardness, uniformity made possible 
by blending and more even heating, and closer grading of size. 

Quenching of oven coke is done by water spraying in a coke car or 
on an inclined bench, and is done so carefully that the finished coke 
should contain less than 1 per cent, of moisture. The coke car gives the 
most uniform result. Dry quenching by the circulation of inert gases 
has been adopted to a slight extent in America and in gas manufacture. 

Recovery of By-products. Three systems are employed for the 
recovery of the by-products. The oldest of these, the Indirect system, 
is exactly similar to that in the gas industry—condensation of the tar 
and ammonia liquor, extraction of the last traces of the tar by some 
form of tar extractor, followed by water-washing to extract ammonia 
from the cooled gases. Fot gas engine use, favoured in a few collieries, 
the gases are passed through a filter followed by iron oxide purifiers to 
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remove HtS. This system is becoming increasingly popular again 
because for economic reasons, as will be shown later, it is sometimes 
desired not to recover ammonia. The gasworks system, known as the 
Indirect system, is the only one that does not involve recovery of some 
portion of the ammonia. 

The Indirect system is uneconomical from a fuel consumption 
standpoint, and produces a large bulk of effluent which cannot be dis¬ 
charged into rivers, and involves difficulty in its disposal. The Direct 
and Semi-Direct systems both aim at the avoidance of these difficulties. 
In the Direct system the gases are kept above the dew-point (70 to 80® C.) 
until after the ammonia has been entirely extracted. The hot gases are 
treated with a spray of tar under high pressure (Otto system); in a 
cyclone extractor (Simon-Carv6s system), or in an electro-static 
precipitator to remove the tar fog. After passing through the exhauster, 
generally pf a high-speed turbo-type, the gases containing the whole of 
the ammonia, with the exception of that portion combined as chloride 
and sulphate—the “ fixed ” ammonia—travels direct into a lead-lined 
vessel known as the saturator in which they are caused to bubble through 
dilute sulphuric acid, all but the last traces of the ammonia being in 
this way extracted from the gases. In the Semi-Direct S 3 r 8 tem, the 
inconvenience of dealing with the very large volume of hot gases cto- 
taining the whole of the water charged into or generated in the coke oven 
is avoided, but the fuel consumption of the plant is increased. The 
gases leaving the oven are cooled to atmospheric temperature, thereby 
eliminating the tar, and all the water not retained by the gas at a 
temperature of, say, 26® C. The liquor thus condensed contains the 
whole of the fixed animonia and about half the free ammonia and is 
distilled in special stills, the steam and ammonia gases being passed back 
into the gas stream just before the saturator. 

Wherever benzole is to be recovered the gases must be cooled. This 
creates no trouble in the Indirect system, it leads to the whole of the 
water—contaminated with highly-poisonous substances and naphthalene 
—being deposited in the Direct system, and to some water deposition 
in the Semi-Direct system. The question of effiuent disposal is always 
acute when benzole is recovered. The cooled gases are washed by 
creosote oil, by petroleum oil, or are passed through active carbon 
(Beckton) or through silica gel, to recover the benzole. The benzole 
absorbed by the liquid or solid agents is recovered therefrom by .treat¬ 
ment with steam, and must be further washed and purified to fit it for 
motor or chemical uses. 

Many attempts have been made in the past to utilize the sulphur 
contain^ in the gases to furnish the sulphuric acid necessary for the 
production of sulphate of ammonia. Of historical interest are those of 
Feld, Burkheiser, and the recent attempt of Koppers and Hansen 
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(G.A.S. process): all these processes have failed either firom technical 
difficulties or becaum, as at present, the manofactnre of sulphate, even 
by such processes, is uneconomical. 

Further information on modem coking proxsesses may be found in 
the following books: 

[niemalional Handbook of the By-Product Coke Industry ; W. Glund, 
£. Benn, Ltd., 1932. 

Motor Benzole, W. H. Hoffert and 6. Clazton, London, 1931. 

Coal Carbonization, Chem. Cat. Co., N.Y., 1924. 

Oas Manufacture, A. Meade, Benn Bros., 1921. 

Economic Aspects of By-product Recovery. The recovery 
of by-products in coke manufacture, formerly of the greatest economic 
importance, has in recent years suffered severely from adverse markets 
for tar and, particularly, sulphate of ammonia, the markets for the 
latter being invaded by synthetic ammonia. The result has been a 
great reduction in manufacture and the problem of disposal of unwanted 
liquor has become acute. 

As an offset to this slump have come better markets and a protective 
, tariff for benzole and improved facilities for the sale of surplus gas. 
Benzole has improved in production, 49 million gallons of cmde being 
produced in 1933 from 30-4 million tons of coal carbonized. 

The sale of gas has been steadily increasing as an adjunct to town gas 
supplies. In Yorkshire a gas “grid” has been established {Colliery 
Engineering, 1931, p. 284) into which all coke ovens already established 
in that area can supply gas for subsequent distribution. At a basic 
price of 5Jd. per 1000 cu. ft., this sale of gas means a new credit to 
an efficient coke-oven plant of about 4s. per ton of coal carbonized, 
ranging downwards to something below 2s. for an old and inefficient 
installation. Very little gas has yet been sold from this grid (1933), but 
it is hoped to find an outlet for some 80,000,000 cu. ft. per day. The 
problem of disposing economicaUy of coke-oven gas in all districts has 
not yet been solved, but there are indicationB that erection of all new 
coking plants near or even owned by steel works will prove the ultimate 
solution. 


LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONIZItION 

In the early days of gas manufeusture coal was carbonized in metal 
retorts at temperatures in the neighbqurhood of 800° C. The gas yield 
was low and the coke produced was relatively combustible. In mc^em 
processes of gas manufacture, the temperature is raised to a hi^ level 
in order to obtain a high yield of gas. This procedure produces un¬ 
avoidably a coke which is much less reactive and is unsuitable for 
combustion in domestic apjffianoes in which a strong drau^t is not 
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available, or in which the heat losses are not reduced to a minimum 
by insulation with brickwork. 

The damage caused by smoke from domestic and factory chimneys 
created early in the twentieth century interest in the manufacture of 
smokeless fuels which would mitigate the nuisance. Attention was 
naturally directed towards the manufacture of the more combustible 
cokes produced in the early days of gas manufacture, and T. Parker 
appears to have been the first to demonstrate the practicability of this 
by carbonizing coals between 600 and 600° C. in iron retorts. 

Since then many processes have been tried with varying degrees 
of success and considerable sums of money have been spent in endeavour¬ 
ing to carry to a successful issue the commercial carbonization of coal 
on these lines, the advantages of such low-temperature carbonization 
being: 

1. The production of a smokeless fuel suitable for burning in an 
open grate of the type normally used for coal, and without modification 
thereof. 

2. The production of a high yield o‘f tar of low viscosity, differing 
from ordinary coal tar and more suited for conversion into liquid fuels, 
thereby providing a home source of fuel oil. 

3. The abatement of the smoke nuisance in cities. 

The advantage of replacing a large proportion of the raw coal 
used for domestic purposes by a smokeless fuel is admitted, and the 
possibility of obtaining at the same time home supplies of liquid fuel, 
including motor spirit, adds further to the economic importance of 
low-temperature distillation. This is not confined to coal suitable for 
producing smokeless fuel, since much low-grade cannel and similar 
material can by low-temperature carbonization be made to give high 
yields of oils.” During the war Government interest was naturally 
directed to the question of home supplies of liquid fuel, and experi¬ 
mental work was carried on by the Petroleum Executive and by the 
Ministry of Munitions. Since 1920 the .problem has been dealt with 
by the Fuel Research Division of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and details of the progress of the work can be 
found in the annual reports of the Director of Fuel Research. 

The ease of combustion of coke made at temperatures of 600 to 600° C. 
was first ascribed to its softer nature than gas coke, the absence of 
graphitization and the presence of some 8 to 12 per cent, of volatile 
matter in it. These views were modified by reason chiefly of the 
researches of Sutcliffe and Evans {J.S.CJ., 1922, 196 T.) and Sir G. 
Beilby 1922, 341 T., and Fuel Res. Board l^pt., 1922). 

These instigators show that if a suitably minute cell structure is 
determined in the coke'it may be of a dense, hard character but yet 
free bummg. 
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A serious disadvantage of most of the low-temperatuie coke has 
been its friability, leading to the excessive production of “ breeze ” 
in fransport and handling. This has formed a difficulty in most 
processes and has been overcome in different ways, by better choice 
of coals, by blending and briquetting. 

An important practical difficulty in carrying out low-temperature 
carbonization has been the transmission of heat' through the coal.. 
With externally-heated retorts too high a retort-wall temperature has 
meant excessive carbonization of the outer portions of the charge by 
the time the interior has been satisfactorily carbonized. This has 
enforced low flue temperatures, and consequently a low rate of thermal 
transmission. To counter this and obtain a reasonable time of car-^ 
bonization it has been assumed that the coal must be treated in thin 
lay^s, or kept in motion in a stream of hot gas, and that the retort 
material must be a good thermal conductor, i.e. metal. Experience 
with metal retorts, chiefly cast iron, has not been happy, castings« 
having a very short life if the temperature rose to about 600° C. New 
cast irons are now showing more promise and this disability may be 
removed in the future. The Fuel Itesearch Board, after experimentii^ 
for a number of years with metal retorts, has changed over to brick 
retorts of similar design (Fuel Research Tech. Paper, 35, 1933). 
Although using a higher flue temperature the inner surface temperature 
is limited to about 600° C. and the combustibility of the coke is not 
reduced. 

The various processes which have been put forward can be classified 
in terms of the method of heating the coal, as follows: The names 
of the best-known processes only of each type are quoted: 

1. External heating of static charges in thin layers; Parker (coalite), 
Beilby, Tozer, Hird, Illingworth. 

2. External heating of moving thin layers in metal or brick retorts: 
Beilby, Fuel Research, Crozier. 

3. External heating in retorts with mechanical de'vices for moving 
or stirring the coal: Fusion, Freeman, Salermo. 

4. Internal heating by combustion of part of the coke, i.e. semi¬ 
producers giving low-grade gas: Midland Coal Products, MacLaurin, 
Bussy. 

5. Internal heating with superheated steam: Turner. 

6. Internal heating with sensible heat of hot gases in rotating 
cylinders; L. & N., K.S.G., Thyssen. 

As is to be expected, the products from'such diverse methods of 
treafrn^t miist vary very widely. It would be impossible to discuss 
the variations here and the reader is directed to a review of'the .situa¬ 
tion in 1928-by Smnatt (Fuel, 1928, 7, 306). One important differraibe 
is the type of solid fiiel produced : in certain processes, where the solid 
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product from the retort is necessarily of small size briquetting has to 
be' resorted to, to produce a lump fuel. Where the briquettes are 
made with pitch subsequent stoving is necessary if the fuel is to be 
smokeless. 

The yields of the various products have also varied within wide 
limits, partly owing to the above differences in system and partly 
owing to indifferent technique in assessment. 


TABLE XXVIII 

Yields of Pkoducts from Certain Low-Temperature 
Carbonization Processes 


Prom the results of Tests by the Director of Fuel Research 



Fuel 

Parker 

Free¬ 

man. 


Mac- 

Laurin. 



Name of Retort. 

Re- 

eearch.' 

(Coal¬ 

ite). 

Crozier. 

BuBsy. 

L. AN. 

Coal ... . 

Dalton 

Dalton 

Kirkby 

TuUy- 

Vilgin. 

Both- 

New 


Mitiri. 

Main. 

Top 

garth 

well. 

Lount. 





Hawk- 

hill 

Seam. 




YieMs per ton of 








dry^ ash-free coal: 
Coke, cwt. . . 

Breeze, owt. 

13*93 

1*87 



14*46 

3*04 

11*27 

1*20 

9*96 

2*04 

3*35 

10*70% 

Gas, cu. ft. 

7,050 

6,220 


8,390 

34,150 

47,890 

102,200 

Gas, therms 

49*4 

43*9 


27*1 

79*6 

90'3 

37*8 

Tar, gals. . . 

20*1 

mSSM 


18*9 

18*3 

20*9 

15*7 

Spizit, gala. 

— 

12 


0*9 

0*3 

0*1 

NU 

Liquor, gals. . 

27*6 

11*0 

11*8 

— 

49-5 

29*1 

— 

S./ammonia, lb. 

10*5 

15*0 

3*9 

10*3 

43*1 

22*7 



'Fuel Research Tech. Pap. 35, 1933 


Table XXVIII gives yields which have been obtained on a variety 
of plants during tests by the Fuel Research Board. The yields are 
typical of most of the retorting systems quoted above and can be 
summarized as follows for bituminous coal systems producing rich gas: 


Coke 

Tar 

Motor Spirit from gas 
Liquor . 

Gas . 


*9 • 


14-16 owt. 

18-22 gals. 

1-2 

10-30 „ (ind. oond. ateam) 
2000-7000 cu. ft. 

30-60 therms 


Some idea of the progress made in this country can be gained from 
the fact that over a quarter of a million tons of low-temperature smoke- 
leas fuel were sold in thb country during 1933. There is no doubt 
but that each year will see substantial advances. 

In certain prooeffies in which the solid product from the retort is 
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fiudj divided the fuel has an industrial rather than a domestic appli¬ 
cation unless briquetting is resorted to, to produce a lump fuel. 

Low Temperature Carbonization Products. The amount of 
volatile matter remaining in the solid residue depends upon the method 
of treatmmt and t^e temperature to which the coke has been subjected. 
It is now accepted diat for lump smokeless fuel of the Coalite type 
6-8 per cent, is sufficient to impart free-burning properties. Smokeless 
fuels are normally light, though certain forms and particularly briquettes 
are fairly dense. Normally the bulk density varies from 18-22 lb. 



Ite. 18.—Afpamtua for Ueamring lUdiation bom PiiM. 


per cu. ft. as compared with 24-28 lb. for gas retort coke, and 50-56 lb. 
for domestic ooaL 

The Fuel Besearch Board l^ive devised a method of test for smoke¬ 
less fuels in which a measured volume is burnt in tilxe grate and the 
component of radiation in one direction measured, the results beii^ 
compared against a standard in terms of ease of ignition, maximum 
radiation, time to reach maximum radialuon and parowitt^ of ffiel 
consumed. Such tests for domestic fudl are now becomii^ commanly 
a^fdied. Tbe general arrangement at the aj^sratus used is shown in 
Figures 18 and 19. In the opm fire, smokdm fiids ate easily ignited 
and have Hie h^h radiatimi effideni^ of over 30 p«t oent. of the total 
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heat of the fuel, compared with 22 per cent, for coal. In certain grates 
the absence of long flames is a drawback in the case of oven and water 
heating, but suitable grates can be constructed. 

Ta/r. —^Low-temperature tar is a somewhat variable product owing 
to the many processes involved, but in general its characteristic proper¬ 
ties are ratW a function of the temperature than of the t 3 rpe of process. 
The maximum yield of tar is obtained with a carbonizing temperature 
of 56(l--600® C. Generally low-temperature tars have a lower specific 
gravity than gas tars (1*02-1*06 against 1*10) and are of lower vis¬ 
cosity. They contain little free carbon, 0*2 per cent., and little 
naphthalene and anthracene «^1 per cent.) although substitution 
products of these are present in fair quantity. 


WMtB. 



Fzo. 19.—^Diagram of Apparatus for Measuring Badiation. 


Perhaps their most striking feature is their high content of tar 
acids (up to 36 per cent.). These are normally of higher molecular 
weight than the tar acids of gas-retort or coke-oven tar, the lowest 
member, phenol, being present to the extent of only 1 per cent. The 
greatest production of tar acids corresponds approximately to a car¬ 
bonizing temperature of 650^ C. 

Low-temperature tar contains aromatic hydrocarbons, but the 
proportion is definitely less than in high-temperature carbons. The 
same hydrocarbons are present, even including benzene (about 0*5 per 
cent, of the tar) but generally those of low-temperature tar are df 
higher molecular weight. In addition tl^ tar contains saturated, 
unsaturated and polymethylene (naphthenic) hydrocarbons. The 

F. 
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saturated hydrocarbons amount to less than 6 p«r cent, and consist 
to a fair extent of solid paraffins, as much as 2 per cent, being found 
in one tar. 


TABLE XXIX 

CiOMFOSinoy or Low-TauFasATtma Tabs 
P ercentages by weight of the dry tor 


Process. 


Fuel 

Research. 

lUina- 

-wortn. 

Parker. 

Mae- 

Laurin. 

Turner. 

Salermo. 

Coal ... . 


Dalton 

Beeston 

Mixed. 

Scottish. 

EU. 

Coventry 



Main. 





Beans. 

Yield, gals, per ton of 







coal 


200 

18*0 

17*5 

19*1 

22*1 

15*0 

Specific gravity . 
IKuitillation: 


105 

1*08 

1*04 

1*07 

1*02 

1*04 

Water . . 


20 

2*9 

3*1 

4*9 

3*7 

5*5 

Tar oil . . 


60-5 


64? 

47-8 

sTT 

eST 

Htch . . , 


39*2 

43*7 

35*2 

52*1 

42*7 

34*7 

Loss 

Analysis of Tar-Oil 


0*3 

0*1 

0*2 

0*1 

0*2 

0*3 

Tar acids . 


21-0 

21*7 

23-6 

18*1 

16r8 

25*3 

Bases . 


1-9 

1*8 

1*3 

13 

2*0 

1*3 

Neutral oil 


37*6 

327 

39*8 

28*4 

38-3 

38*7 

Total . 


60*5 

56*2 

64*6 

47*8 

57*1 

65*1 

Tar acids: 








0-210® C. . 


4*1 

8*6 

6*6 

4*1 

0*3 

4*7 

210-220 . . 


3*5 

3*0 

3*0 

1*8 

1*8 

2*4 

220-290 . . 


5*7 

4*5 

6*1 

7*2 

7*1 

9*0 

300-360 . . 


5*6 

4*3 

5*6 

3*9 

5*4 

6*4 

Besidue 


1*5 

1*0 

1*9 

0*8 

2*0 

2*4 

Loss . . . 


0*6 

0*3 

0*3 

0*3 

0*2 

0*4 

Total . . . 



21*7 

235 



25*3 

Neutral Oil : 








0-170® C. . 


4*1 

2*3 

6*0 

0*8 

5*8 

2*5 

170-230 . . 


7*9 

8*2 

8*2 

4*5 

6*8 

6*3 

230-360 . . 


21*3 

19*4 

23*5 

20*6 

24*7 

25*2 

Residue 


3*7 

2*4 

8*7 

2*1 

0*7 

4*1 

Loss 


0*6 

04 

0*4 

0*4 

0*3 

0*6 



37-6 

32*7 

39*8 

28*4 

38*3 

38*7 


Morgan has described the properties of the “ resinoids ” of tar, i.e. 
those amorphous or resinous constituents of high molecular weight 
which are insoluble in light petroleum but soluble* in naany organic 
solvents. On evaporation from solution they yield th(B resins as hard 
transparent films. The resinoids constitute as much as 16 per cent, 
of the tar and contain mainly neutral (resinene) and phenolic (resinoid) 
bodies with small quantities of resinamines and resinoic acids. 

'Che approximate composition of a number of typical tars are shown 
in Table XXJX. 
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Further details of the constitution and properties of low-temperature 
tars and oils can be found in the following publications: 

Sinnatt and King, J.S.C.I., 1926, 44, 413 T. 

Sinnatt, King and Linnell, J.S.C.I., 1926, 45, 385 T. 

Tars and Oils from Coal. Fuel Research Technical Paper No. 32, 
1931. 

Morgan, J.S.CJ., 1932, 51, 67 T. 

The utilization of low-temperature tars in existing markets has 
been delayed partly owing to the fact that the products do not fit 
specifications which have been drawn up primarily for high-temperature 
tar products. This difficulty is gradually disappearing and low-tem¬ 
perature tars and fractions are certain to find their own market when 
siifficiently large supplies are available ; it has been stated for example 
that the pitch produced is particularly suitable for briquetting pur¬ 
poses. Low-temperature tar is also suitable for direct conversion into 
motor spirit and Diesel oil by catalytic hydrogenation (see page 176). 

Gas .—The gas produced by external heating at about 600° C. differs 
widely from town gas in that it contains a much higher proportion 
of hydrocarbons and less hydrogen. It has a higher calorific value 
and a high density. It can be used for heating the retorts, but its 
most obvious outlet would be for enriching coal gas for towns’ purposes. 
The gas from certain processes such as the MacLaurin, where internal 
heating is used, is of low calorific value owing to dilution of the rich 
gas with producer gas. 

The compositions of three gases are shown below in comparison 
with a town’s gas. 



Fuel 

Research. 

Parker. 

MacLaurin. 

Town gas. 
Qreenwich. 

CO, . 


4*0 

9*6 

1*7 

Citt-. 

3*4 

4*3 

0*9 

3*1 

CO. 

6-7 

6*2 

14*0 

7*4 

H.. 

31-8 

1 37*6 

26*2 

61*2 


43^ 

i 40*0 

8*1 

29*2 

N,. 


7*9 

41*3 

7*4 

7 » . 

1-27 

1*26 

1*27 

— 

B.Th.U. per cu. ft. . . 

726 

710 

233 

560 

Sp. gr. (air « 1) . . . 

0*65 

0*66 

0*74 

0*40 


When stripped, low-temperature gas yields about 1*5 gallons of 
motor spirit per ton of coal. Although this type of spirit is high in 
unsaturated ^drocarbons (up to 36 per cent.) it is easily refined by 
washing with sulphuric acid and caustic soda, and forms, after mixing 
with the spirit obtained by distillin g the tar, a motor spirit of high 
anti-knock value (see page 220). 
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LIQXnD FUELS 
CHAPTER Vni 

COMPOSITION, PRODUCTION AND CHARACTER OF 

FUEL OILS 

Until recent years it was generally understood that a liquid fuel 
was a heavy residual oil, either from petroleum or coal tar, capable 
of being burned either for steam-raising, or for heating operations in 
metallurgical or other furnaces, but the introduction of internal com¬ 
bustion engines has given the term a much wider significance. 

In the earlier days of the petroleum industry, when kerosine was 
the most important product of the crude oil, a large part of the j^sidue, 
after the removal of the lower-boiling naphthas and lamp oils, had 
little outlet but as fuel oils. Further, many of the highly asphaltic 
oils, with the methods of distillation then practised, were incapable of 
yielding marketable products other than motor spirits, kerosines and 
fuel oil residues. The latter constituted an abundant, cheap and very 
efficient fuel and its use in the refineries, and for locomotives and 
marine purposes developed rapidly. 

The introduction of the internal combustion ei^ine inting in the 
first place the highly volatile gasoline (commonly known as petrol) gave 
a greatly enhanced value to the naphtha fraction, previouitiy of little 
value. 

The development of such engines and their application to the 
motor-car, the submarine, the dirigible balloon and aeroplane, which 
have completely revtfiutionised our ideas of locomotion, and rendered 
possible tLit mastery of the sea in submerged craft and the conquest 
of the air so long sought by man, have been possible only by reason 
of the suitability of light oils or spirits for such engines, enabling the 
maximum of heat units to be carried in minimum qiace and efficiently 
emjdoyed in the engine. 

Later there followed the Compression-Ignition (“G.I.”} type of 
engine (familiarly spoken of as Die^ engines) and the hot-bulb engine 
(often referred to as the semi-Diesel), botii of which eualded heavy 
dls to be used. 
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In one form of engine or another practically the whole range of 
distillation products, and in some cases residuals, from petr 9 leum is 
available as fuel, and so important have fuels for I.C. engines become 
that suitable ones have been sought in other raw materials, coal tar, 
and to a limited extent alcohol. 

Although a heavy oil from petroleum, or with some limitations 
from coal tar, may be employed either for external or internal com¬ 
bustion, it is convenient to consider liquid fuels under separate headings 
—^those used for steam-raising and general heating purposes, and those 
used in internal combustion engines. The former are referred to 
generally as fuel or bunker oils; the latter as Diesel oils. 

Liquid Fuel for Steam-raising. The advantages of liquid fuel 
for steam-raising as compared with coal are great, and may be sum¬ 
marized as: 

High Calorific Value: 1 lb. of oil fuel averages 19,500 B.Th.U. as 
compared with 13,500 B.Th.U. for good coal. This is due to the 
inherent high calorific value of the hydrocarbon constituents, and to 
the high purity of oils, the amount of non-combustible matter usually 
being almost negligible. 

The theoretical evaporative value of petroleum fuel oil is thus 
about 20 lb. of steam per lb. of fuel; one eminent firm will guarantee 
16’5 lb, from and at 212° F. when the rate of evaporation does not 
exceed 4-5 lb. per square foot of surface, and 14 lb. with evaporation 
at the rate of 16 lb. per square foot. 

Low Stowage Value: 1 ton of oil averages 38 cu. ft. as against an 
average for coal of 43 cu. ft. 

The high calorific value and low stowage value enable a greater 
number of heat units to be carried or stored per cubic foot of space 
than for coal in the ratio of 1-7 to 1. 

Further, oil can be stored on shore in tanks below the ground 
level, thus economizing in space, or on board ship stored in fore or 
aft compartments or the double bottoms, situations impossible for 
solid fuel, the bunkers for which must be situated conveniently in 
relation to the stoke-hold. 

These properties, in the case of vessels of the mercantile marine, 
leave valuable space free for cargo; in battleships, they add enor¬ 
mously to the radius of action of the vessel. 

Easy Control of Consumption: This being effected by opening or 
closing the valve, or by putting into or out of action additional burners, 
is a simple operation, a?id any desired rate of steam production can 
readily be ensured; farther, a steady steam pressure can be assured. 

Economy in Staff: Control being so easy and th,e heavy labour in 
coal-trimming and handling aboHshed, great reductions of stoke-hold 
staff are possible. This is important in the mercantile marine from 
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the point of view of wages and provisions. In the Navy it means 
a reduction in the crew, with less loss of life in the event of a vessel 
being sunk in action, and a greater proportion of the crew available 
for fighting the ship. 

Since the war a considerable number of large liners have been con¬ 
verted to oil fuel firing at great expense. Many new vessels have been 
equipped to bum oil. This is sufficient evidence of the advantages, 
practical and economical, of oil fuel. 

Cleanliness: Bunkering with coal, especially on board ship, must 
be always an extremely dirty process, and result in valuable time 
being spent in cleaning up. Since oil can be pumped through suit¬ 
able hose directly into the tanks no dirt is distributed. Further, in 
the case of battleships, the practicability of taking in oil supplies in 
this manner while under way at sea is an important matter. 

Again, oil bums without residue, so that the handling and disposal 
of ashes, clinker, etc., are obviated. The amount of inert matter in 
the form of ash carried with coal is often overlooked; 2000 tons of 
bunker coal with 5 per cent, of ash means shipping no less than 100 tons 
of useless material. The absence of ash, moreover, leads to better 
efficiency, as the opening of the doors for cleaning the fires is rendered 
unnecessary. 

Other minor advantages are the non-deterioration of oil in storfige, 
the absence of danger from bunker explosions with oil of satisfactory 
fiash-point, lower stoke-hold temperatures, no corrosion of the bunker 
plates, and the abolition of the excessive physical exertion in stoking. 

The advantages of liquid fuel are not confined to steam-raising; 
its high intensity of combustion, and the ease with which a steady 
temperature can be maintained over a long period, and the facility of 
control are very favourable to its use in many metallurgical and other 
industrial operations. The heating systems of many large buildings 
are now operated with liquid fuel, consumption being regulated by 
thermostatic control. For many purposes the absence of ash and the 
low sulphur content of most oils are greatly in favour of its employment. 

The advantages to be derived from the use of liquid fuel in place 
of coal are unquestionable, and the matter .resolves itself largely into 
considerations of supplies and price. In the British Dominions gener¬ 
ally, and in Great Britain in particular, the bulk of oil suitable for 
fuel must always be imported, and the continuity of supplies, which 
has even under peace conditions suffered interruption, with consequent 
great advance in price, demands careful consideration. The economic 
aspects of oil fuel are deferred for discussion in a later chapter. 

Characteristics Necessary in a Fuel Oil. The oil should have 
a high calorific value; the highast will be found ^th those oils con¬ 
sisting almost entirely of pure liquid hydrocarbons. Oils containing 
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any quantity of oxygen compoands, such as tar oils, have neoessarily 
a lower calorific value. For safety in use the oil must not give off 
inflamm able vapour until a temperature well above any likely to be 
attained in use is reached, that is, its Flash-Point must be high. In 
the mercantile marine the flash-point must not be lower than 150° F. 
(close test), and for Naval use below 175° F. In order that the oil 
may flow readily through pipes it must not be too viscous at ordinary 
temperatures. Many natural oils and residues contain so much solid 
hydrocarbon in solution that on lowering the temperature they become 
semi-solid. The oil should be as free from water as possible, or there 
is a risk of the burners being extinguished, and free from solid matter, 
-otherwise the fine orifices of the burners will become choked. 

For domestic heating burners light grades of oil are used, these 
being distillates. 

The quality of fuel oils is specified by the U.S. Bureau of Standards 
in Fuel Oils, Commercial Standard CS 12-33 (1933). There are six 
grades of fuel oil listed in this publication. 


Rkooibbicbhts tor Furl On. 1, 2 Ain> 3 
(All temperatures are degrees F.) 


Qrade— 
(•eo note). 

FUshpoint 

Water 

and 

sediment 

max. 

(%) 

Pour 

max. 

(deg.) 

Distillation 

Viaoosity 

(max.). 

^mmmvrn i i 

min. mnz. 
(deg.) (deg.) 

10% 

(deg.) 

»0% 

(deg.) 

No. 1 . 

110 105 

0-05 

15 

420 

(E.P.) 600 

- 

No. 2 . 

125 190 

005 

15 

440 

620 

— 

No. 3 . 

150 200 

010 

15 

400 

675 

55 Saybolt (lOO^^F.) 


Note.—^These are distillate oils f(w use in burners requiring: No. 1, a volatile 
fuel; No. 2, a moderately volatile fuel; No. 3, a low viso^ty oil. 


Grade— 
(see note) 

Flashpoint 

Water 

Pour 

min. 

(deg.) 

Distillation 


min. max. 
(deg.) (deg.) 
Above 

sediment 

max. 

(%) 

10% B.P. 90% 
maximum 
(deg.) (deg.) (deg.) 

Vieoe max. 

No. 4 . 

160 250 

lO 

15 

. ««« 

126Saybolt(100°F.) 

No. 6 . 

150 — 

10 

— 

— — — 

100 Fuiol (122° F.) 

No. 6 . 

150 Water Sedmt. 

with 
sedmt. 
not 

above 0-26 

2% 

— — 

300 Fund (122° F.) 

i 


Note.—No. 4, low viscosity find; No. S» medium viscosity fbel (Bnnhee B.) 
No. 9, bia^ viscosity fad, (Banker 0). 
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Sulphur requirements may be specified as follows : 

No. 1, 0*6 per cent.; No. 2, 0^6; No. 3, 0-76; No. 4,1*26; Nos. 6 
and 6, no limit. 

The most generally used oil in the United States for ** domestic ” 
burners is No. 3, whilst heavy oil for furnace purposes is No, 6— 
Bunker ‘‘C.’’ 

Small modifications of these requirements have been “recom¬ 
mended ” (1934); an additional feature being the introduction of 
carbon residue figures of 0*06 per cent, for Grades 1 and 2, and 0-10 
for Grade 3. 

The following is a copy of the specification issued by the British 
Admiralty : 

1. QualUy .—^The Oil fael supplied under this Cbniract shall consist of Liquid 
Hydrocarbons, and may be either: 

(a) Shale Oil; or 

(b) Petroleum as may be required; or 

(c) A distillate or a residual product of petroleum; and shall comply with 
the Admiralty requirements as regards fiash-point, fluidity at low temperatures, 
percentage of sulphur, presence of water, acidity and freedom from impurities. 

The flash-point shall not be lower than 175° F. close test (Pensky-Martens). 
[In the case of oils of exceptionally low viscosity such as distillates from shale, 
the flash point must be not less than 200° F.] 

The proportion of sulphur contained in the Oil shall not exceed 1*5 per Cent. 

The Oil fuel supplied shall be as free as possible from acid, and in any case 
the amount of inorganic acidity present must be such that not more than 10 
mgm. of potassium hydroxide are necessary to neutralize the acidity of 100 
grammes of the Oil. 

The quantity of water delivered with the Oil shall not exceed 0*5 per cent. 

The viscosity of the Oil supplied shall not exceed 1000 seconds for an out¬ 
flow of 50 cubic centimetres at a temperature of 32° F., as determined by the 
Bedwood Standard Viscometer (Admiralty* type for testing Oil fuel, p. 357). 

The Oil supplied shall be free from earthy, carbonaceous, or flbrous matter, 
or other impurities which are likely to choke the burners. 

As a result of trials conducted by the Admiralty on low-temperature 
tar-oil fuels the following specification was drawn up: 

flash point—^Pensky-Martens . . not below 175° F. 

Sulphur.not to exceed 1 per cent. 

Crude Tar Adds * ^ 36 „ * 

Pitch . • . . . •»>»>>» 2 ,, 

To be free from inorganic acidity and sensibly free from anthracene 
and sediment. 

Solids separating out after maintaining the oil at a temperature of 
32® F. for seven days shall not exceed 01 per cent. An important 
point in connection with tar-oil fuels is the effect of tar acids on the 
calorific value. On an average this is reduced by about 36 B.Th.U. 
per lb. per 1 per cent, of tar acids. 

The following is a summary of a specification for Creosote for Fuel 
in Furnaces issued by the British Standards Institution (No. B.SS. 
603, 1938}: 
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The creosote shall consist essentially of a distillate of coal tar and 
shall be free from admixture with petroleum oils and undistilled crude 
tars. 

It shall be free from sediment and other impurities likely to choke 
burn^. 

Specific gravity at 38° C. (100° F.) not above 1-07. 

Viscosity at 100° F. not above 100 seconds. Redwood No. 1. 

It shall become completely liquid on being slowly warmed to 38° C. 

On cooling it shall remain free from separated solids. After stand¬ 
ing for two hours at 32° C. (90° F.). 

Flash-point shall not be below 150° F. Pensky-Martens. 

Ash—not above 0-05 per cent. 

Gross calorific value—^not below 16,000 B.Th.U. 

Available Fuel Oils. The available fuel oils are heavier portions 
of natural petroleums and shale oils, tar oils derived from coal dis¬ 
tillation, blast furnace tar, water gas tar, and tar from gas producers. 

PETROLEUM 

As crude petroleum is the source from which the bulk of oil fuels 
—^ranging from petrol to heavy oil—^is obtained, its general characters 
and distillation may be described conveniently here, the individual 
distillates being considered more fully later. 

Petroleum occurs widely distributed throughout the world, but 
the two greatest oil-producing regions are those of America and the 
Russian fields, and the oil-fiel^ of California, Texas, Mexico, Venezuela 
and Persia have assumed considerable importance. In the East, oil 
is found in quantity in Burma and the Eastern Archipelago, notably 
Borneo. The British Empire does not contain any important oil-fields, 
but there are small outputs of oil in Canada, Awtralia, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, Trinidad, and Barbadoes. Table III (Appendix) shows 
the world’s output in metric tons. 

Physical Characters.—The origin of petroleum is still a matter of 
debate and need not be considered here. As obtained from the bor¬ 
ings it varies in colotir from a light yellow to almost black; some oils 
are highly mobile, whilst others are thick and viscid. Redwood found 
the lowest specific gravity (0'771) in samples from Washington U.8.A., 
and Sumatra, and the highest (1*06) in a Mexican sample. According 
to the same authority, the range for American oils is between 0'785 
and 0*945, and for Baku oils 0*85 to 0*90. 

The fioah-Tpoita may be from below the freezing-point of water up 
to 320° F. 

The ooeffioimt of (the ratio of the increase in volume 

for 1° to the origmal volume) with rise of temperatuze k an impmtant 
prop«ty, and due allowance must be made for this in esthnatiag 
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deliveries under different temperature conditions. The lower the 
specific gravity of the oils, the greater is the rate of expansion. For 
heavy oils, this is 0-0007 per ® C. (0-60039 per ° F.), and for lighter oils 
0 00072-0-00076 per ° C. (0-00040-^ 00042 per ° F.). For Roumanian 
petroleum Petroni gives— 

Specific gravity. Coefficient of expansion per ° C. 

0-730 - 0-820 0-0009 - 0-0010 

0-830 - 0-870 0-0008 - 0-0009 

0-870 - 0-910 0-0007 -- 0-0008 

The specific gravity of oils in Great Britain andiihe United States 
is taken at 60® F. relative to water at the same temperature. For an 
oil temperature differing from 60® F. the standard correction per 
Fahrenheit degree is as follows: 


“ Spirits ”1 


Below sp. gr. 0-740 
Above „ 0-740 


Kerosine 


Gas oils 

Diesel engine fuels 


Heavy fuel oils 


0*00048 

0-00044 

0-00040 

0*00036 

0*00036 

0-00034 


The viscosity of petroleum oils varies greatly even with oils from 
the same district. It increases with rise of specific gravity, the higher 
value for both being dependent mainly upon the presence of heavier 
hydrocarbons, possibly solid paraflins held in solution by the higher 
liquid paraffins, but no connection can be traced* between viscosity 
and specific gravity, oils of the same specific gravity varying widely 
in viscosity. Increase of temperature causes a rapid decrease in the 
viscosity, and a rise of a few degrees wiU often cause a sluggish oil 
to flow freely. 

The specific heat is frequently important, since it is often necessary 


to heat fuel oils before use. The specific heat decreases almost pro 


rata with a rise in specific gravity. 

The following are values for crude 

oils : 

specific 

gravity. 

Specific 

heat. 

Pennsylvania .... 

. 0-8095 

0-6000 

California .... 

. 0*9600 

0-398d 

Texas. 

. 0-9200 

0-4315 

Russia. 

. 0-9079 

0-4355 

Determinations made by one of the authors are : 



Sx> 60 ifiG 
* gravity. 

Specific 

heat. 

Russian .... 

. 0-914 

0-448 

Burma .... 

fO-897 
• \0-924 

0-433 

0-406 

Texas .... 

.. . . 0-927 

0-436 

ShflJe .... 

. . 0-880 

0-460 


The calorific value of petroleum and heavy oil fuels is dealt with 
at the end of the present chapter. 
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Chemical Composition of Petroleum; Petroleum consists 
almost entirely of the elements carbon and hydrogen, together with 
small and varying quantities of oxygen, nitrogen and sulphur. Accord¬ 
ing to Veith, the proportions are: 

Carbon.79*6-871 average 84-6 

Hydrogen.11-6-14-8 „ 12*6 

Ox 3 ^en, etc..0-1- 6*9 „ 2*0 

The sulphur in petroleum seldom exceeds 1 per cent., but over 
2 per cent, occurs in many Texas oils, and still higher quantities in 
some Mexican crudes. Average American petroleum contains about 
0*5 per cent. Occasionally a small amoornt of free sulphur is present, 
but in general the sulphur is present in the form of organic sulphur 
compounds. To these compounds the objectionable odour of many 
petroleums and of their first distillation products is due. During dis¬ 
tillation some decomposition takes place with production of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

High sulphur content was formerly objected to on the grounds of 
possible corrosion of metals by the products of combustion. This is 
now regarded as insignificant, except where condensation of water, 
etc., occurs, but funnel gases and engine exhaust gases are rendered 
highly objectionable by the presence of much sulphur dioxide. 

Hydrocarbons Present in Petroleum. By a combination of 
chemical treatment and refined methods of fractional distillation a 
large number of hydrocarbons have been isolated from petroleums, 
and it has been established that all natural oils consist of mixtures 
of numerous hydrocarbons belonging to various well-recognized series, 
and memt)ers of at least eight such series have been identified. By 
a “ series ” is meant a succession of definite compoimds, the individual 
members, as one ascends in molecular weight, showing a regular dif¬ 
ference in the number of carbon and hydrogen atoms present, and it 
is therefore possible to write a general formula for the members. 

Of these eight series of hydrocarbons the following are the principal: 

Naphthenes or Bensene or 

Paraflins Olefines. polynie thyl enes. aromatio.. 

CnHsn n(CH2) CnH^n-O 

The lower members of a series are frequently gases, soon passing 
into easily condensible liquids, and finally tiiuough more and more 
stable liquids imtil solid substances are reached, increase in mole¬ 
cular complexity is then accompanied by rise in boiling-point in the 
case of liquids, or of melting-point in the case of solids, and the rise 
in these properties is also associated with a rise in specific gravity 
and viscosity. Thus, in the case of the paraj£n hydrocarbons, the 
first four members are (^uses; at C(Hu (pentane) is a vwy volatile 
liquid; the subsequent liquid members increase in bmling-pomt and 
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den^ty until about CigHfg (octdecane) jelly-like bydrocarbons (mineral 
jelly or vaseline) are reached, and these finally are succeeded, about 
C*iH« 4 , by solids, which in various miztiu'es constitute paraffin wax. 

The cj^acter of a natural oil and the proportion of different com¬ 
mercial constituents (petrol, illuminating oil, etc.) which it will yield 
will vary principally according to the different proportions of the mem¬ 
bers of a given series present, but also through the varying proportion 
of hydrocarbons of the different series. For a given range of boiling 
the naphthene and aromatic hydrocarbons have a higher density than 
paraffins, consequently a fraction from oil rich in these is of higher 
density than the corresponding fraction from a paraffinoid oil. Solid 
paraffins are said to be absent in Galician oils, and these oils (together 
with Roumanian) differ from most others in that the portions distilling 
below 160“ are rich in aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Two outstanding types of petroleum are met with, “ paraffin base,” 
and “ asphalt base ” oik. The latter are characterized by a medium 
or high percentage of asphaltum or bitumen, material of well-recognized 
character but the nature of which k little understood. 

The presence of much asphaltum makes the oik dark colomed, 
increases their viscosity, and thk concurrently renders it more difficult 
for water, dirt, etc., to separate out. Cknerally also asphaltic oik cer¬ 
tain more sulphur than paraffin base oik. The latter may be free or 
almost free from asphaltum, but contain more or less paraffin wax. 
Thk wax dktik in the refining process; asphalt, on the other hand, 
k left in the stilk and much comes on the market as petroleum pitch. 

Whikt these are the two outstanding t 3 q>es of crude oil, a large 
proportion of oil is of a mixed base type. 

Distillation of Petroleum. After the removal of adventitious 
dirt and water, by settling or centrifuging, the crude oil k submitted 
to dktillation with the object of separating fractions having the desired 
characteristics for use as motor iuek, 'burning oik, intermediate oik, 
fuel oik, etc., the extent to which the dktillation k pursued depending 
largely on the character of the cru^e oil and on market conditions. 
The technique of the dktillation proem has been immensely improved 
by the introduction of continuous dktillation plants and the use of 
such efficient firactionating columns that products of the desired charac¬ 
teristics are obtained directly, thus avoiding re-fractionation. Beyond 
such an outline of the processes as will make clear the production of 
liquid friek from the crude oil the distillation will not be described. 

Broadly it may be said that the paraffin base oik, because of the 
high-grade lubricating oik and valuable paraffin wax they yidd, are 
processed to what may be termed their ultimate commercial resolution, 
the motiUr fuel, burning oik (suitable for paraffin engines) and Diesel 
fuek bring almost the sole fuek obtained. 
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The asphaltic oils, on the other hand, may be worked chiefly for 
the production of fuels, the “ topping ’’ process being employed. The 
heavy fuel oils may be left as a residue, comprising the bulk of the oil. 
Alternatively they may be put through the more elaborate process to 
give lubricating oils and a residue of fuel oil or asphalt. Mixed base 
oils may be treated by either alternative method; much will depend 
on their character and market conditions. 

Broadly, whichever system is practised, the early stages of distilla¬ 
tion yield the same tj^es of product—gasoline or petrol (possibly in 
the first place as a naphtha or benzine), kerosines (burning and power 
distillates) and some intermediate or gas oil, the latter of importance 
as “ Diesel distillate ” fuels. Thereafter the lines of treatment 
diverge. 

“ Topping is the simplest process for obtaining the three distillates 
leaving a residue which forms the bulk of the output of fuel or bunker 
oil. The process is simple, the crude oil being passed through heaters, 
where it is heated under pressure to a temperature high enough to 
cause all the lower-boiling components to volatilize when the hot oil 
is discharged into evaporators ” at atmospheric pressure. These 
mixed vapours pass first to air coolers and finally water-cooled con¬ 
densers and condensation in order of diminishing boiling range takes 
place. The unvolatilized portion from the evaporators^ is the fuel oil. 
The distillates (naphtha, kerosines) will generally require re-fractiona- 
tion, followed by chemical treatment, to be described later. 

Where the more complete treatment for the wider range of products 
is practised, the first stage of distillation is at atmospheric pressure; 
the crude oil is heated and j^assed continuously to a fractionating 
column in which separation of fractions occurs at definite levels, the 
uncondensed vapours from the gasoline fraction alone passing away 
at the top to water-cooled condensers. The residue collecting at the 
bottom of the column is then further heated and discharged into a 
second fractionating column where a high vacuum is maintained. 
Lubricating oil fractions are obtained, of decreasing viscosity as the 
vapours are condensed higher and higher in the column, the vapours 
of the intermediate oils passing from the top to a condenser and residue 
fuel oils, or possibly asphalt itself collects at the bottom. 

Diesel distillate oils are taken off with either system as fractions 
intermediate between the burning oils and the lubricating oils proper. 
For this reason these oils are commonly termed intermediate oils, and 
alternatively ^*gas oils” because of t^eir wide use for carburettmg 
blue water gas, and in small amount for the production of oil gas. 
Another most important use is in the cracking ” process. 

The two altematiye systems of topping an asphaltic oil are shown 
as follows: 
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As|dialt Bam Oil (“ Topping ”) 

I-1- ^ -1-1 

Naphthas or Kerosine or lamp (Intorm^iate or Residue —^Fue 

beiudne oil distillate gas oil) oil, or by further 

distillation in 
vaounm stills 


Intermediate oil. Lubricating oil Residue — 

distillate. Various grades of 

asphalt. 

“ Cracking ” distillation is a development designed to increase the 
yield of the more volatile products, more specifically the yield of motor 
spirit obtained from the crude oil. Higher-boiling hydrocarbons are 
not capable of being distilled at atmospheric pressure without decom¬ 
position. By increasing the pressure this decomposition is greatly 
increased, and, although losses through the formation of gases and 
coke are incurred, the process has proved invaluable in meeting the 
incre^ised demand for motor spirit. Over 40 per cent, of the gasoline 
produced in the United States is ‘‘ cracked ” spirit. 

The raw material is usually the intermediate or gas oil, but many 
“ topped residues are successfully cracked. 

Cracked spirit differs in important ways from straight ’’ gasoline, 
and is dealt with in more detail on page 211. 

Yield of Commercial Fractions from Crude Oils. Owing to 
the wide variation of crude oils of the same type and the different 
systems of distillation which may be employed, the yields of the various 
“ fractions ” can be only very generally given. In Table XXX a 
general average composition for typical crudes has been arrived at 
from several analyses published by the United States Department of 
Commerce: 

TABLE XXX 

DlSTlLLATIOK PbODUCTS OF PBTBOLSTTU 



Paraffin 

bSM. 

Mixed 

baae. 

AajpMtie 

Naphthas (or bensine) 

d6 

23 

— 

Lamp oils (kerosines) • . , . 

21 

9 

— 

Intermediate oil (gas oil, Sdsr distillate) 

12 

20 

11*2 

Hesidae .. 

*31 

48 

88*8 

Sp.gr. 

0*823 

0*880 

0*979 

It would not be correct to assume that asphaltic base 

oils generally 


do not yield naphthas and kerosines ; the example given is from heavy 
asphaltic types. 

Refining Petroleum Fuels. Bunker or heavy fuel oil residues 
require no treatment other than is necessary to remove suspended 
soUds and possibly water. Heavy oils, whether distillates or suitable 
residues, for use in internal combustion engines again are untreatecl 
beyond clarifying. 
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Motor spirit, special vaporizing oils and kerosines are usually slightly 
yellow and even if not so when first distilled, in course of time, especially 
on exposure to light and air, become yellow. Gum-like substances also 
are developed and these are very undesirable in these fuels. To remove 
these active substances treatment is necessary. Usually this consists 
in agitation with small quantities of sulphuric acid, followed by water 
and alkali washing. Another method used for motor spirit is treat¬ 
ment with a weak solution of soda, followed by sodium hypochlorite. 
Primarily this removes sulphur compounds. 

Cracked spirit requires careful treatment, since it contains large 
proportions of unsaturated hydrocarbons, some of which, the di-olefines 
or dienes, are largely responsible for the changes subsequent to dis¬ 
tillation, especially gumming. Less reactive unsaturated hydrocarbons, 
the olefines, are constituents of value. This makes the refining of such 
cracked spirit difficult, for whilst preserving as far as possible the 
harmless unsaturateds, those which form gum must be removed, and 
both are reactive to the reagents employed. After acid treatment of 
cracked distillates redistillation is necessary. 


SHALE OIL 

The production of shale oil is an important consideration in view 
of this being the only natural fuel oil of Idgh quality which is produced 
in Great Britain. The bituminous shales which are employed are 
confined to a narrow strip of country between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and on the Firth of Forth in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Con¬ 
siderable deposits of oil shale occur also in Dorset (the Kimmeridge 
shales) and in Norfolk, but the high percentage of sulphur in the oils 
distilled firom these has precluded their development. Shales employed 
for distillation are also found in New South Wales and New IS^dand. 
The distillation was established in Scotland originally by Yoimg in 
1849 for the production of burning and lubricating oils and paraffin 
wax. For many years approximately, three million tons of shide were 
treated, with an average yield of 23 gallons of crude oil p(ft ton. The 
quantity of the different commercial products obtained was: 



68,000,000 gsUoBS etude oil 
— 


22 ,000,($00 galloiu 
lamp oil 


40,000 tons 40,000 tons 

interaaediato Inbricat^ 
or gaa oil oil 

yielding 26,000 tons of 
peraiSn wax. 



sulphate 


The industry has, however, declined as the better seams became worked 
out, and in recent years the quantity retorted in Scsot^md has been 
about two-thirdB of the above. ‘ 
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The process of distillation is a continuous one, the shale being fed 
into vertical retorts ; the upper part of the retort is of iron, and this 
is heated to about 480° C. (900° F.), and the lower part of firebrick, 
this portion being heated to 700° C. (1300° F.). The hydrocarbons are 
all driven off before the residue, which amounts to 70-^ per cent, of 
the charge, passes into the firebrick part. This residue still contains 
from 9 to 14 per cent, of carbon and much nitrogen. 

Steam is blown through the retort during distillatioli, and performs 
three important functions. The use of steam was intended primarily 
to prevent decomposition by heat of the valuable paraffin wax; it 
also plays an important part in the efficient recovery of ammonia, and 
in the gasification of the carbon present in the residue below the iron 
portion of the retort. Shale contains from 1*2 to 1’6 per cent, of 
nitrogen, and a notable proportion of this is in the above-mentioned 
residue, and without steam could not be recovered.. 

Passing from the still are the oil vapours, the steam, and about 
2000 cu. ft. per ton of non-condensible gases. After condensation 
of the oil and steam these gases are generally utilized, together with 
producer gases, for heating the retorts. 

Shale yields a very varying quantity of crude oil—^from 18 to 40 
gallons per ton, the average being 23 gallons. The specific gravity of 
the oil is between 0*860 and 0*890, and it usually solidifies at 90° F. 

Crude shale oil differs in some respects from petroleum, chiefly in 
containing small quantities of the acids found in coal tar (cresols, etc.), 
and, being a product of destructive distillation in the first place, a 
high percentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons, of the character of those 
found in ** cracked ” petroleum oils. Consequently the refining required 
is more elaborate than for petroleum distillates and losses are high. 

Two systems of treating the crude oil have been followed: (a) 
complete distillation to yield naphthas, burning oils, intermediate oils, 
lubricating oils and wax ; (6) a topping method whereby the naphthas 
and burning oils are taken off, the residue oils being further distilled 
right down and the heavy distillate oils chilled, the wax separated, 
the Uquid oils constituting a high-grade fuel oil, free from asphalt, 
and very suitable as fuel for compression-ignition engines. Scottish 
ptactice on the latter system has yielded the following: naphthas, 
10; burning oils, 16; wax, 9; heavy fuel oil, 64 per cent. The loss, 
it will be noted, is 11 per cent. 

It was only by the remarkable fuel economy practised, chiefly 
through the utilization of the considerable quantity of carbon in the 
spent shale as the source of producer gas for fuel purposes, together 
with the good recovery of ammonium sulphate, that the industiy was 
able to compete successfully for many years with the supply of petroleum 
products. The position with regard to ammonium sulp^te has, how- 
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ever, materially changed with the wide development of production of 
sa]]^te by synthetio methods and prices have fallen to iinremunera- 
live levels. 

Although at present from these causes oil shales are not producing 
the quantities of oil formerly obtained, it is recognized in countries 
possessing supplies that in the future they will prove valuable sources 
of oil, and even in such a great oil-producing country as the United 
States, much attention is being given to the utilization of the oO-shale 
deposits. 


COAL TAR AND TAB OILS 

The use of these materials in a country such as Great Britain is 
of considerable importance in the absence of a natural source of fuel 
oil. Should it become possible to adapt low-temperature tar or tar 
oils to the Diesel engine their value will certainly increase. 

The more common forms of tar are those resulting from coal dis¬ 
tillation in gasworks and coke ovens ; in addition, considerable quan¬ 
tities are produced from blast furnaces working on hard coal, and minor 
quantities, which are important only locally, from all gas-producer 
plants working on bituminous fuels. 

The physical characters and chemical components of tar are depen¬ 
dent largely upon the conditions of distillation of the coal. With high 
temperatures and the subjection of the products of distillation to a 
high temperature before escapii^ from the retort, as with the usual 
type of horizontal gas retort, the tars are very viscid and are highly 
charged with naphthalene and free carbon. With low-temperature 
tars, including those from blast furnaces using hard coal, the tars are 
fairly fluid, contain little naphthalene and anthracene, and practically 
no free carbon. In modem vertical continuous retorts the heat pene¬ 
trates more slowly into the charge, and the distillation process is more 
or less intermediate between the above extremes, so that the tars are 
fairly fluid and do not contain so much naphthalene and free carbon, 
both of which are objectionable in fuel. 

Tar Distillation. Crude tar to be used as a fuel must first be 
treated to make its flash-point suitable. This means the removal of 
8-10 per cent, by distillation and the blowing of the residue with air 
to remove traces of volatile oils produced by cracking. Very little 
air-blowing is sufficient to give a heavy product having a flash-point 
of over 170° F. Such tars are heavy and viscous and lighter oils can 
be obtained by oontinuing the distillation to the pitch-point. The 
mis mi tile fuel range axe those which boil approximately between 
170 and 230° C. The cmnmexcial distillation of tar for the production 
Hi its valuable by-products need be detit with only bri^y. After 
separation of the ammoniacti liquor floating on the surface, the tar 
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is distilled, usually in continuous systems although “ pot ” stills are 
sometimes employed. The following scheme represents generally the 
fractions obtained, and the range of temperature over which they are 
collected: 


Grade tar 


Light oils 
(up to 170®). 

. Eedutilled yieldB 
motor benzol* 
etc. 


Carbolic oil 
(170®-226®). 

Tar adds removed 
by alkali; naphtha* 
lene may be removed 


Creosote oil 
(226®-270®) 


“ Tar oils ’* (Fuel). 


Anthracene oil 


(270®-320®). 

Anthracene 

(crude) 

removed 


J 


Pitch 


As stated above, the middle fractions constitute the fuel oils. In 
the case of high-temperature tars such oils contain a high proportion 
of naphthalene and anthracene and are semisolid. When used as fuel 
it is therefore necessary to heat them to 40° C. to retain the solids in 
solution. Fluid and more easily handled fuel oils are produced by 
freezing out the solids and removing them by filtration. 

The properties of typical tars and the yields of fractions obtained 
from them by distillation are given in Table XXXI, page 165. 

There are certain essential differences between coal to and to oils 
and petroleum and shale oils. In the first place, a much higher propor¬ 
tion of o^gen-containing compounds, mainly constitutiag the tu acids, 
carbolic acid, cresylic acid, etc., are present. The effect of their pre¬ 
sence is twofold; they detract seriously from the calorific value and 
produce pungent fumes during combustion, which may be troublesome 
in a badly ventilated stoke-hold. They are also corrosive and require 
special methods of handling to avoid damage to plant or to persoimeL 
The ultimate composition of certain crude tars is approximately: 


Carbon 




Horizontal 

retort. 

. 86-9 

Vertioal 

retort. 

86-7 

Low- 

temperature 

83-5 

Hydrogen . 


. 


6-3 

6-3 

8-5 

Sidphur 


. 


1-2 

1-6 

0-8 

Nitrogen 


. 


. 2-0 

1-0 

1-0 

Oxygen* etc. 


. 


4-6 

54 

6*2 


These tars were all produced from the same (Yorkshire) coal at 
the Fud Besearch Station. ^ 

Secondly, tars may contain a high proportion of suspended solid 
matter in the form of free carbon which may prove troublesome in 
firing. Generally speaking, the proportion of free carbon increases 
with die temperature of carbonization and/or the amount of <»ackii)g 
to which the to is subjected. Ihe type of coal has also some influence. 
BeprasentatiTe amounts in different types of to are as follows: 
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Kind of tar. 
Low-temperature 
Contmuous vertical gas retort 
Horizontal gas retort 
Ckike ovens, narrow . 

Coke ovens, wide 


Free oarbon per cent. 
. . 0 to 1 

6 to 10 

. . . 8 to 15 

. 5 to 8 

. 12 to 16 


Thirdly, tar may contain water in suspension, which is separable 
only with diflSculty. If this water tends to collect into globules it may 
give trouble in fuel burners. Although the amount, with good separa¬ 
tion, may be as low as 0*5 per cent., it is more frequently 6-6 per cent. 

The tars produced by low-temperature carbonization processes are 
very different from high-temperature tars. They are of lower specific 
gravity, more fiuid, and contain practically no cr 3 rstallizable solids such 
as naphthalene. They do contain, however, a higher proportion of 
tar acids and have therefore a somewhat lower calorific value. On 
account of their fluidity they can be regarded as directly suitable as 
fuel oil after a proportion of spirit has been removed to give the residue 
a suitable flash-point. If the tar is distilled to give tar oils these are 
also more fluid than the corresponding high-temperature tar products 
and contain no solids. To quote an example : a low-temperature tar 
was distilled up to 210® C, (yield 14 per cent.), a second firaction being 
collected from this point up to a residue of soft pitch—^the oil amount¬ 
ing to 50 per cent, (by weight). The middle “ tar oil ’’ fraction had 
a specific gravity 0*996; Flash-point, 176® F.; Tar acids, 37*2 per 
cent., and a gross calorific value of 16,750 B.Th.U. per lb. (Fuel Res. 
Bd. Kept., 1930, 62). 

An important consideration arising through the possible need of 
burning a mixture of tar oils and petroleum fuel oils is the liability 
of separation of pitch to occur. This invariably happens with any 
tars and may occur with tar oils unless these contain no'substances 
insoluble in petroleum ether. 

The use of tar oils as fuel in compression-ignition engines is further 
dealt with in Chapter XII (p. 248). 

Physical Properties of Tar. The viscosity of tar and its specific 
gravity both vary with its nature, those tars prepared at lowest tem- 
peihtures being lowest in both viscosity and specific gravity. 

Calorific value varies within comparatively small limits about 
16,000 B.Th.U. per lb. 

The coefficient of expansion per degree F. varies a little, the meap 
figure being 0*00035. 

The specific heat of tar varies from 0*30 to 0*40 calories per gram 
per degree C. (B.Th.U. per lb./® F.) at 40® C., and that of tar oils 
from 0*30 to 0*38 at 15-90® C. 

Ol^r properties are given in Table XXXI. 

Brown Coal Tars mid Tar Oils. There being no deporits of 
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brown coal in this country, such oils are of no importance here, but 
with the large deposits in many parts of the Empire they may at 
some time become of value, although only a certain class of brown 
coal is capable of yielding the desired products, and this can be ascer¬ 
tained only by actual distillation. Generally, the character of the 
distillates obtained from suitable brown coals is similar to the shale 
products. The tars are paraffinoid, yielding both hard and soft wax, 
and a large proportion of the oil is well suited as a Diesel engine fuel. 

The following yields have been given for Saxony lignite tar pro¬ 
ducts : Naphthas, ^3 per cent. (sp. gr. 0*780 to 0*810); burning oils, 
2-3 per cent. (0*825 to 0*830); pale vaseline oil, 10-12 per cent.; gas 
oil, 30-36 per cent.; heavy vaseline oil, 10-15 per cent. The three 
latter oils are all suitable for internal combustion engine fuels. 

Dolch {Teer^ 1925 (No. 31), 610) gives the following data for eight 


brown coal tars : 



Mean, 

Yield—^per cent. . 


4*2-91 

74 

Specffic gravity . 


0-982-1-036 

1*032 

Per cent, up to 160° C. 


6-14 

8*7 

„ 160-200 


66-12*6 

9*2 

„ 200-260 


22*6-47*6 

364 

„ 260-300 


17*6-21*6 

19*7 

Over 300 . 


36*6-18 

284 

Tar acids in distillate to 300° C. . 

40*2-72*7 

60*8 


The composition of brown coal tar is given more fully by Metzger 
Chemie d. Braunhohle, 1927, Properties not given above are: 

Solid paraffin content.15-19 per cent. 

M. pt. of paraffins. 46-48® C. 

Naphthalene ..... 0-01-0*07 

Setting point of tar. 50® C. 

TABLE XXXI 

CoMPosmosT OF Typical Dey Coal Tabs 
Percentages by weight. 
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CAi^Bmc Value or Heavy Fttel Oils 


Petroleum. Being complex mixtures of many hydrocarbons, 
some variation is found in the residue oils from difierent crudes, and 
little value would result from enumerating the calorific value of 
individual fuel oils. Very rarely will it be found that the calorific 
value (gross) is outside the following: minimum, 10,500 calories per gm. 
(18,900 B.Th.U. per lb.); maximum, 11,000 calories per gm. (19,800 
B.Th.U. per lb.) 

It is important to note that the effective calorific value of fuel oil is 
reduced by the presence of water, not only as an effect of dilution but 
also by the amount of heat required to evaporate this water. The latter 
effect is equivalent to 13-14 B.Th.U. per lb. for each 1 per cent, of water. 
The effective calorific value of a wet oil is therefore: 


Cal. value diy ofl X (100 — H,0%) 
100 


- (13-14 X H.0%). 


Gas Tars. The following calorific values are stated to be the 
average for dry tar by the authorities named: 9000 cals. (16,200 
B.Th.U.), Godinet; 88(X) cals, gross (15,840 B.Th.U.) and 8530‘cals. net 
(15,400 B.Th.U.), Mahler; 8510 cals, gross (15,350 B.Th.U.), EuchSne. 
The German Gas Association takes a value of8800 cals. (15,840 B.Th.U.). 

From a number of determinations of the calorific value of horizontal 
and vertical retort tars it will appear that the latter, besides being less 
viscous and conttdning less water and free carbon, have the higher 
calorific value, the mean figures for the dry tars being: horizontal, 
9115 cals. (16,430 B.Th.U.); vertical, 9,800 cals. (16,740 B.Th.U.). 

Tar Oils. As indicated on page 163, these are obtained from 
the carbolic, creosote, and anthracene fractions of high temperature 
tars, the creosote fraction being seldom treated in any way. Varying 
amounts of tar acids (up to 25 per cent.) may be present. Naphthalene 
is also present in varying amount; hi^ percentages cause separation 
at moderate temperatures. 

The specific gravity is between 1-02 and 1-06; the gross calorific 
value usually lies between 16,560 and 16,850 B.Th.U.; the net calorific 
value between 15,840 and 16,200. From 25 samples G. N. Huntly gave 
a range of 14,960-17,860 B.Th.U. gross, with an average of 16,730 
B.Th.U. 


The ultimate composition of dry and ash-free tar .oils is: Carbon, 
87-89-6; hydrogen, 6-6-7’5; oxygen and nitrogen, 3-0-6-0; sulphur, 
0-5-1-0 per cent. A typical low-tempmature tar-oil is stated (Report 
of Director of Fuel Res., 1930,52) to contain: Carbon, 84*7 ; hydre^^en 
9-0; sulphur, 0-8, and oxygen and nitrogen 6*6 per cent, and to have a 
*cal(»^ value of 15,800 B.Th.U. per lb. 

The removal of tar adds from tar oils raises thdr calorific value by 
about 36 B.Th.U. for each 1 per omit, of adds removed. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF FUEL OILS BY HYDROGENATION 

Fuel oils and motor spirit can be produced by the treatment of coal 
and its products at high temperature and pressure in the presence of 
hydrogen (hydrogenation). When coal is carbonized it gives a yield 
of tar amounting to only 8 to 10 per cent, of the coal. A^en treated 
by the hydrogenation process, however, a crude oil amoimting to about 
76 per cent, by weight of the coal treated is obtainable. The hydrogena¬ 
tion of coal therefore offers a means of producing supplies of oil from 
coal in countries where natural sources of oil are not available. 

The pioneering work, in the treatment of coal was that of Bergius, 
who erected in 1924 an experimental plant at Mannheim, Germany. In 
1926 a duplicate plant was install^ at the Fuel Research Station, 
London, in order to determine how applicable the process was to British 
coals. Developments took place in Germany, particularly in the treat¬ 
ment of brown coal and brown coal tar, and it is reported that during 
1932 as much as 350,000 tons of motor spirit were produced in this way. 
During the same period a programme of work was started by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., which resulted in the construction and opera¬ 
tion of a 16-ton-per-day plant. From the experience gained with this 
plant the Company are erecting a plant to treat 400 tons of coal per day. 

Bergius Process. In the Bergius process 20 parts of coal (less 
than 2 mm. in size) were mixed with 8 parts df heavy tar and 1 part of 
** luxmasse ’’ (to fix the sulphur as iron sulphide) and the pasty mixture 
was pumped through three horizontal converters in series, ^ ft. long 
by 8 in. internal diameter with 2J in. walls and fitted with stirrers. 
The temperature was kept at 460-480° C. under a hydrogen pressure of 
200 atmospheres. The product leaving the last converter was a thick 
tarry liquid containing as a stable emulsion water, luxmasse and residual 
solid matter from the coal. The products obtained firom a Yorkshire 
coal containing 7-2 per cent, of ash and 0*9 per cent, moisture were: 


TABLE XXXn 

Yields from Bxbgius Pboobss pbb Ton of Pure Coal 
Hydrogen Constimed = 114 lb. 


Fr^tion 0®“176® 







83 lb. 

175^-230® 







= ao8 „ 

„ 230°-270’* 







= 197 „ 

„ 270'^-310^ 







= 106 „ 

„ 310‘’-360® 







= 208 „ 

Pitch 







= 329 „ 

Gas Benzine 







- 42 .. 

Residual Gas 







II 

g 

Unconverted Coal 

• 






= 363 „ 

Water 

A 






= 179 „ 

Coal Ash . 

• 






-181 „ 

Loss 

• 






-164 

mi 
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The total yield of 62 per cent, of hefivy oil represented 28 gallons 
of motor spirit, 40 gallons of light fuel oil, and 62 gallons of heavy 
residual oil per ton of coal. 

Modern Process. €oal in admixture with heavy oil and catalyst 
is pre-heated with hydrogen in an apparatus similar to a pipe still and 
delivered into the fost-stage converter (a tall vertical cylinder) at a 
pressure of 260 atmospheres. The effect of the catal 3 r 8 t is to accelerate 
the reactions in the direction of hydrogenation and deduce those of 
cracking or carbonization. The time of treatment is about two hours. 
The main product escapes as vapour to a condenser from which it is 
collected and distilled to yield crude spirit, middle oil, and heavy oil. 
A stand-pipe within the converter allows of the removal of the heavy 
sludge, which on distillation yields heavy oil and a solid residue which 
forms a boiler fuel. The heavy oil from this sludge and that obtained 
by distillation of the main product, is used for mixing or pasting fresh 
coal. Alternatively^ the entire product may leave the converter at the 
top and be separated by fractional condensation into the same three 
fractions. In this case the distillation is done under a pressure of 
10-12 atmospheres in order to retain volatile hydrocarbons as liquid 
products. The spirit from the main product is passed forward for 
refining, and the middle oil is treated in the second or vapour stage 
converter with additional hydrogen for the production of motor spirit 
and/or fuel oil. In this stage the catalyst is pelleted or supported by 
a porous material within the converter. The process as a whole can be 
run so as to produce motor spirit only, or motor spirit and various grades 
of oil including lubricating oil. The total yield is of the order of 
165 gallons per ton of dry ash-free coal. The properties of the spirit 
and fuel oil as indicated by Fuel Research Station experiments are: 

TABLE XXXin 

Pbofebtibs 07 Htdroowation Sfibit and Oil 



Hydrogena- 

** Straight '* motor 


tion spirit. 

spirit. 

Fuel oil. 

Specific Gravity . 

. 0*78 

074 

1-048 




Ig. Temp. 397® 0. 

Distillation 




0°-100® C. . 

. 40 

43 


100^-200® C. . 

. 68 

65 

C.V, 17,640 B.Th.U. 

Gum after 1 year (bottled) . 17 mg./lOOc.c. 

C. 89-2 per cent. 

H,U.C.R. . 

6*4 

64 

H. 8-2 „ 

Octane No. . 

. 88 

68 


Aromatics . 

. 24 



Unsaturateds 

. 7 

..... 


Saturateds . 

. 41 

— 


Naphthenes . 

. 28 




The spirit is a satisfactory motor spirit for general use, but the fuel 
oil is satisfactory only for slow-running Diesels and less suitable, on 
account of its li^h aromatic content, for high-sj^eed Diesel engines. 



Compressed Make-up Hydrogew _ 

Hydrocarbon Gases to Meth ane Steam Plant 

Hydrog^ I ^\ Hydrogen 
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MioouE Oil to Vapouh Phase Cohverter 
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The flow diagram (Figure 20) gives some idea of the complexity of a 
complete hydrogenation plant. This diagram was described by Gordon 
(Trans, Inst, Min, Eng,, 1931, 82, 348), but does not necessarily 
describe the plant to be erected by Imperial Chemical Industries. The 
steps in the process can be followed easily and represent (i) liquid* 
phase hydrogenation of coal paste, (ii) distillation or fractional con¬ 
densation of the product to crude spirit, middle oil, heavy oil and sludge, 
(iii) vapour-phase hydrogenation of the middle oil, (iv) collection of the 
crude spirits from both phases and (v) recycling of heavy oil with the 
coal and of middle oil in the vapour-phase converter. An idea of the 
magnitude of the plant can be obtained by visualizing the converters as 
steel vessels 6 to 6 ft. in internal diameter and 40 ft. in height, and 
haviug a capacity of about 2 tons of coal or 3 tons of middle oil per hour. 
An interesting account, by Dr. M. Pier, of the I.G. Luna plant for the 
hydrogenation of brown coal will be found in The Industrial Chemist 
(1935. April, p. 139). When in full operation it is estimated that more 
than 300,000 tons will be treated annually, 

A flow diagram of the same type, representing the process adopted 
in Germany for the hydrogenation of brown coal tar is given in Figure 21 
as described by Foster (Petroleum News, 1930, 22, No. 33). In this 
flow diagram two reaction stages are shown. In the first the crude 
tar is treated with a dispersed catalyst at 850° F., the product is separ¬ 
ated by distillation into spirit and oil and the latter re-treated at 950° F. 
over a vapour-phase or “ suspended ” catalyst. It is noticeable that 
in both stages the oil and hydrogen are separately pre-heated to as 
high as 800-900° F. In this process it is claimed that from 100 parts 
dry tar and 8 parts of hydrogen 85 parts of “ gasoline ” can be produced. 
The composition of this motor spirit is stated to be : unsaturateds 3*4, 
aromatics 15*0, naphthenes 30*0, paraffins 51*6, and its boiling range 
to be from 142° to 390° F. (60-200° C. approx.). 

The Hydrogenation of Coal. It has been shown that satis¬ 
factory conversion can be achieved in the case of all British bituminous 
coals but that ease of hydrogenation and yield of oil varies with the 
type of coal. The best results are obtained with coals of carbon content 
varying from 80 to 84 per cent, and hydrogen content from 5*0 to 5*8 
per bent. Coals of lower carbon content (higher oxygen content) give 
lower yields of oil. Coals of higher carbon content* are more difficult 
to deal with, requiring higher temperatures and^ longer time of treat¬ 
ment. For this reason the yield of gaseous hydrocarbons is higher and 
of oils less. At the Fuel Research Station, E. Kent coal (30 per cent, 
volatile matter and containing 87*6 per cent, of carbon) has been 
successfully treated to give an oil yield of 71 per cent. 

To test coals is a relatively simple matter, the coal is heated with 
hydrogen in a 2-litre converter under standard conditions and the pro** 
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ducts are removed and analysed. The critical quantities which are 
measured are (1) residual solid matter, (2) oil soluble in chloroform, and 
(3) hydrogen reacting. The following examples emphasize the wide 
suitability of British coals : 


Carbon 

NoU'Ooking Yorkshire 
bit. steam. steam. 

. 78*7 83-6 

Lancs. 

coking. 

82*0 

N. Staffs 
coking. 
851 

Kent 

coking. 

87*5 

Hydrogen . 

5*6 

6-6 

54 

5*6 

5*3 

Solid matter 

7-7 

104 

5*6 

94 

18*2 

Soluble oil 

. 70*3 

734 

724 

74-6 

71*0 

In the first stage where coal 

is converted to heavy oil a 

catalyst is 


necessary. In order to discover a suitable catal 3 rst for the conversion 
of coal into heavy oil practically all inorganic substances have been 
examined. It has now been established that certain elements of the 
fourth group of the periodic classification are the most active ; these are 
titanium, germanium, tin and lead, the first only in conjunction with 
iron. Zinc is also active, and iodine would be valuable if its effect in 
other ways could be controlled. The failure of nickel oxide, a well- 
known hydrogenating catalyst, is explained by the fact that it is easily 
poisoned by sulphur. In some forms, i.e. nickel oleate, this element is 
however, still active. Of the above, it is indicated that the organic 
compounds or salts of tin are the most active, and the amoimt which it is 
necessary to add to the coal is appreciably less than 01 per cent. It 
is an interesting fact that the inorganic matter of certain coals contains 
elements which are active catalysts, i.e. germanium, and it may be 
possible that certain coals would be particularly amenable to hydrogena¬ 
tion treatment on account of the inorganic matter contained in them. 

In the second stage of the process, where the middle oil is converted 
to oils of lower boiling-point, the catalyst is different. The best general 
catalysts are compounds of molybdenum and tungsten, probably the 
di-sulphides. Iodine again would be a satisfactory catalyst for this 
stage, if its other effects could be controlled. The Fuel Besearch 
Station have shown (King and Matthews, B.P. No. 410, 771) that a 
granulated material such as bauxite or aluminium gel is a very satis¬ 
factory means of supporting the catalyst. Since fresh catalyst is not 
being added continuously, in this case the activity of the charge may 
deteriorate owing to the deposition of asphaltic bodies. These are 
readily removable by oxidation with air, when the.catalyst regains its 
initial activity. Deterioration is largely prevented by cutting the 
distillation of the middle oil at 320^ C. and allowing no time for poly¬ 
merization between distillation and treatment. The action of the 
catalyst in the conversion of coal is easily illustrated by pressure 
temperature curves, Figure 22, obtained in a static converter in the 
presence of the catalyst. The curve turns downwards, showing the 
interaction of hydrogen at a ^uch lower temperature in the presence of 
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catalyst than in its absence.. Similar experiments (Horton, King and 
Williams (J, InsL Fuel, 1933, 7, 85) in which the rate of production 
of liquid products from coal was measured show that the rate is 
accelerated by the presence of a catalyst, and that the action of the 



Fio. 22.—^Effect of Temperature on P/T in the Hydrogenation of Coal. 



Fio. 28.—Rate of Produotton of Liquid Produot fh>m Coal. 
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catalyst is greatest in the earliest stages of treatment. Eate of pro¬ 
duction curves are shown in Figure 23. 

Curve 1, obtained in the absence of. a catalyst, shows a slow rate 
and total 3 deld of less than 40 per cent. The increase of rate caused by 
a catal 3 rst (curve 3) is marked and the final yield of almost 70 per cent, 
is much higher. The cturves also show the beneficial effect of the 
presence of a liquid medium or vehicle. In the absence of a catalyst 
(curve 4) the advantage over dry coal (curve 1) is ntarked. The value 
of the catalyst in the presence of a vehicle is therefore less marked but 
is none the less important in preventing the interference of cracking 
reactions. 

Hydrogen. Hydrogen is required for both the first and the second 
stage treatments. Much of this hydrogen is absorbed, but a portion 
forms gaseous hydrocarbons. If the process is to be self-contained, 
these must be reconverted to hydrogen of sufficient purity to avoid 
wastage. Perhaps the cheapest process for the manufacture of hydrogen 
on a large scale is the interaction of water gas with steam, so that the 
carbon monoxide of the former is oxidized to carbon dioxide, giving an 
equal volume of hydrogen. This, with the original hydrogen of the 
water gas, is freed from carbon dioxide by washing with water or an 
aqueous solution of triethanolamine N (CtH,0)a at a pressure of 250 lb. 
It is claimed that a 50 per cent, aqueous solution of this substance will 
dissolve 60 times its volume of carbon dioxide at 35° C. and atmospheric 
pressure. The dissolved gas can be removed and the solution regen¬ 
erated by heating. 

It is stated that hydrogen can be prepared on a large scale by this 
process at a cost of about 9d. per thousand cu. ft. Since coal requires 
10 per cent, of hydrogen, or 35,000 to 40,000 cu. ft. per ton, the cost if 
only fresh hydrogen were used would be about 26«. to 30«. per ton of 
coal treated or 2\i. per gallon of spirit produced. 

The gas leaving the plant contains 70-^ per cent, of hydrogen, the 
remainder being mainly gaseous hydrocarbons formed in the process. 
This gas can be washed with oil under pressure to remove the hydro¬ 
carbons, and these can be converted into hydrogen by interaction with 
steam in a sepuate process. 

The reactions are: 

(1) cai« + H,0 = CO + 3H, - eO-7 oak. 

(2) 00 + H,0 = CO,-J- H, 

Reaction (1) tidces place at a temperature o^ 1000° C. and a pressure 
of 2-3 atmospheres in the presence of a nickd catalyst and reaction (2) 
at 800-1000° C. in the presence of an ircm oxide catalyst. 

The importance of these reactions ia obvious since by thair use the 
hydrogen necessary for l^e ^ocess can be recovered from the speiit 
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gases from the converters and, if the conditions of operation are so 
arranged as to yield a sufficient quantity of gaseous hydrocarbons the 
process could be made self-contained. This stage is reached when the 
amount of gaseous hydrocarbons is about 35 per cent, of the coal treated. 
In such a case fresh hydrogen would be necessary only at intervals to 
purge the plant from accumulated nitrogen. It is probable that a 
compromise will be reached in practice by the supply of a proportion of 
fresh hydrogen so as to permit of running the plant to give a maximum 
production of oil. It has been found in experimental work that the 
purity of hydrogen necessary for the first stage converter should be 
about 85 per cent.; leaving the converter it would then be about 
70 per cent. In the second stage converter the concentration of 
hydrogen must not be less than 90 per cent, entering the converter. 

Experimental Results. In order to illustrate the yields, etc., 
obtainable by the hydrogenation of coal the following results, Table 
XXXIV, are quoted from experiments which have been carried out at 
the Fuel Research Station. 

The results are quoted in terms of dry, ash-free coal and show the 
liquid- and vapour-phase results separately. In the ' liquid phase 
165 gallons of heavy oil are produced per ton of coal with a consumption 
of 24,000 cu. ft. of hydrogen. When the middle oil has been con¬ 
verted to spirit the total hydrogen consumption is 48,000 cu. ft. and the 
yield of oil has been reduced to 123 gallons. On a manufacturing scale 
this yield is almost certain to be exceeded and Gordon J., 1931,195, 
217) claims 165 gallons per ton of pure coal, i.e. 62 per cent, by weight 
of the coal. The spirit produced is characterized by a high anti-knock 
value (octane number 88) owing to the presence of 24 per cent, of 
aromatics. Gordon, in another paper to the World Petroleum Congress 
of 1933 {PetToUm Times, 1933, 30, 219) gives further particulars of the 
properties of the spirit and oils. ' He states that hydrogenation spirit 
requires very little refining; one wash to remove dissolved hydrogen 
sulphide, one to remove traces of phenols and, in the case of aromatic 
spirits a wash with sulphuric acid to remove gmn-forming constituents. 
The vapour-phase stage of the process can be controlled in terms of 
temperature, pressure and catalyst to give either an aromatic spirit of 
high anti-knock value and rather low volatility or a naphthenic spirit of 
higher volatility. Normally, the end product of the whole process 
would be a suitable blend. This blend is very stable and remains 
water-clear when stored over long periods. 

The middle oil produced from the liquid phase, i.e. direct from the 
coal, forms a satisfactory fuel oil, carbon 90*1, hydrogen 8*4, nitrogen 1*1, 
sulphur 0*2 per cent., having a calorific value of 9736 cals, per gm. 
(17,600 B.Th.U. per lb.). Its viscosity is 786 sec. at 0® C. (Admiralty) 
and its flash-point1280® F. (Pensky-Mmrtens)i A paraffinic Ihesel oil has 
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TABLE XXXIV 


Rxsults or Htdboobnation of Bsamshaw Coai. 

_t_ 


Hydrogenation Temperature, ®C . 

460 

Hydrogenation Pressure, Atmospheres . 

200 

First Stage in Liquid Phase : 


Hydrogen reacting, cu. ft. per ton a.f.d. coal . 

24,000 

Yields : 


Spirit, b.p. < 200® C. galls, per ton a.f.d. coal . . . . i 

30 

Oil, b.p. > 200'’ C . 

135 

Total oil „ „ „ M .... 

165 

Second Stage Treatment in Qas Phase^ of Oil b,p, > 200® C. pro- 
duced in First Stage: 


Hydrogen reacting, cu. ft. per ton a.f.d. coal . 

24,000 

Yields; 


Spirit, b.p. < 200® C. galls, per ton a.f.d. coal .... 

110 

Oil, b.p. > 200® C. „ ,, »» >* .... 

13 

Total oil „ „ 

123 

Combined Figures for the Two Stages: 


Hydrogen reacting, cu. ft. per ton a.f.d. coal . 

48,000 

Yields: 


Spirit, b.p. < 200® 0. galls, per ton a.f.d. coal .... 

140 

Oil, b.p. >200® C. „ „ „ „ .... 

13 

Totsl oil „ „ » »» .... 

153 

Properties of Spirit from Combined Stages : 

Distillation: 


- Fraction b.p. < 100® C. per cent, of spirit .... 

40 

„ b.p. 100®-200®C. „ „ „ 

58 

Specific gravity at 16® C . 

0-78 

Octane number . 

88 

Composition: 


Aromatics per cent, of spirit . 

24 

Unsaturateds „ „ „ .. 

7 

Saturateds ,»,>>> .. 

41 

Naphthenes .. 

28 


not yet been produced, but a naphthenic N>il of fairly satisfactory 
properties could be produced in place of a proportion of spirit. The 
ignition temperature of such an oil is stated to be 265^ C. (Moore). 

It is impossible to calculate costs from experimental data, but it has 
been stated'by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., that motor spirit 
can be manufactured by the combined process at a price of 7d. per 
gallon. Since this price cannot compare with that of imported petro¬ 
leum spirit, it is apparent that hydrogenation is a pa}dng proposition 
only when protected by the existence of a substantial tariff on imported 
spirits. Also, it is improbable that the process can compete with the 
production of fuel oil while petroleum are obtainable at about 
£3 per ton* 

The Hydrogenatton of Tara and Tar Oila* Low-temperature' 
tars and tar distillates are amenable to the treatment given in the 
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second or vapour-phase converter of the coal hydrogenation process. 
Using the same catalysts experiments at the Fuel l^earch Station 
have shown that it is possible to produce from low-temperature tar 
101 gallons of motor spirit per 100 gallons of tar treated, consuming 
in the process 18,000 cu. ft. of hydrogen. Low-temperature tar dis¬ 
tillates and higVtemperature tar distillates are even more amenable to 
treatment, and consume less hydrogen. Gas-retort or coke-oven tar 
cannot be treated in one stage as their distillates and low-tem}>erature 
tar can, but by introducing a preliminary pressure-cracking stage in 
tl^e presence of hydrogen, the volatile fraction can be treated in the 
vapour phase so as to give a yield of spirit equal to 75 per cent, of the tar. 
From the pressure-cracking stage a quantity of pitch-like material is also 
available and may have some commercial value. 

The main results of the treatment of tar and tar oils and the properties 
of the products are contained in Table XXXV, again quoting from 
results obtained at the Fuel Research Station. 


TABLE XXXV 

HYDROGXNATIOK-CRAOKXNa OP TaB AND TaB OiLS 


Raw Material. 

Low>tem- 

Low-tem- 

High-tem- 


perature 

Tar. 

perature 
tar oO. 

t^^erature 

Aeoaote. 

Temperature of reaction . 

460-480 

480 

480 

One Treatment of the Raw MeUerial: 




Yields of Products, per cent, by volume: 




Spirit to 200® C. 

66 

84 

72 

thl above 200® C. 

Hydrogen absorbed, cu. ft. per 100 

63 

19 

40 

gallons raw material. 

9000 

8600 

12,000 

CompleU Conversion of the Raw Material 




to Spirit: 

Yields of Products obtained, per cent. 




by volume of raw matcurial: 

Spirit to 200® C. 

Hydrogen absorbed, cu. ft. per 100 

101 

99 

106 

i 

gallons raw material .... 

18,000 

10,000 

16,000 

Properties of the Spirit: 




Spedfic gravity at 16® C. .... 
Analysis^ per cent, by wt.: 

0-810 

0-800 

0-830 

Aromatic hydrocarbons .... 

33 

33 

49 

XJnsaturated hydrocarbons . . . 

2 

2 

3 

Saturated hydrocarbons .... 
Amount of spirit below 100® C. per cent. 

66 

66 

48 

by vdame. 

17 

18 

18 

Octane Number. 

76 

76 

80 


Low-temperature tar yields iOl gallons of spirit per 100 gaUons of 
tar yritk a consumption of 18,000 ou. ft. of hydrogen. The spirit has a 
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good octane number C> 75), but the proportion boiling below 100° C. is 
rather low. This could however be controlled by modifying the cataljnst 
used. Distillates from low-temperature or high-temperature tars give 
equally satisfactory yields of good spirit and are more easy to deal with 
in the process. 

The Hydrogenation of Petroleum Residues. The residue oils 
and bitumens from petroleum stills, or the heavy residues from cracking 
plants, can be successfully hydrogenated, the asphalts being completely 
converted into liquid products. This treatment greatly enhances the 
value of these residues. Similarly gas oils, instead of being simply 
cracked, may be hydrogenated in the. vapour phase. The gasolines 
have an exceptionally high octane number 0*90) and, contrary to 
“ straight ” and “ cracked ” gasolines, their higher boiling fractions have 
the best anti-knock characteristics. 



CHAPTER IX 
OIL FUEL BUENING 
INDUSTRIAL SYSTEMS 

General Arrangeinent of Oil Supply to Burners. The oil 

should be almost free from suspended water and solids, but most installa¬ 
tions provide foi the contingency of this not being wholly the case: 
When the oil is supplied by gravity from tanks it is usual to employ 
a pair of supply tanks into which the oil is pumped ; here it is heated 
by a steam coil to promote the separation of water and increase the 
fluidity of the oil. 

At ordinary temperatures the separation of finely divided water 
is very tluggish, since the difference of gravity is but slight, and with 
the high viscosity of the oil these globules remain suspended almost 
indefinitely. On heating the oil two distinct changes occur—^first, its 
viscosity is reduced very rapidly, and secondly, the oil expands at a 
greater rate than water, so that the difference in specific gravity is 
considerably increased. The relative coefficients of expansion of heavy 
oils and water are approximately per degree Centigrade 0-00070 and 
0-000476 ; or per degree Fahrenheit 0-00039 and 0-000264. 

It is important that condensed water from the heating coils must 
not be allowed a direct return into the boiler feed, otherwise a leak in 
the coils would allow of oil getting into the feed. To provide against 
this the condensed water from the coils must be collected in a tank 
where it can be seen whether or not it is-free from oil, and an efficient 
oil separator should be provided. 

The settling tanks must be provided with suitable vents and in the 
case of large steamships a capacity equal to several hours’ supply to the 
burners must be allowed for each. By the Board of Trade regulations 
(for passenger ships) the tanks must be tested to 15 lb. per sq. inch. 
The rate of separation of water from oil is accelerated by heating the 
oil, the best temperature may be as high as 180° F. 

The temperature to which the oil may be heated safely before 
delivery to the burners is limited obviously to some degrees below the 
flash-point, and it is very essential to the attainment of smooth working, 
^th the least necessity fmr alteration of the oil or atomizing agent 
Whres, that the tem|>»atata shall be fairly unifoi^n and the pressure of 
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the oil supply constant. To this end thermometers should be placed 
in the supply pipe. 

When steam or air atomization is employed the supply of oil may be 
from a feed tank or tanks at a sufficient height to give the necessary flow. 
Since very viscous oils cannot be effectively atomized heating is neces¬ 
sary and where steam is available a suitable heater may be arranged in 
the supply line. Where this is not the case some special arrangement 



& 

Fio. 24,—^K^rting Pressure 8lystem. 


A A. Oil MttUng tanks. B, DupUoate disduilte strdners. 

a, Oil supply i^pe. F, Pliim to burners. 

O O, Drip trays. h. Bye-pass valve. 

B, Duplicate suction strainers. t. Thermometer. 

% ^ pressure vessel. a. Steam supply to ^mp and heater. 

muBt be made, thus a small boiler fired with a paraffin vapour lamp, or 
in shore installations by coal gas may be used. Electric i^istanoe 
heatos have also been used. Straining of the heated oil is also desirable. 

In pressure-spraying systems filters are provided in duplicate on 
both the sootaon and pressure udes of the oil pump, the gauze in the 
filters in the suctioa c^e bemgof larger me^ihanihat in the •gxtfmxfo 
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side, the actual mesh of the gauze being determined by the fluidity of 
the oil used. 

Instead of these simple gauze filters other and more efficient methods 
of removing solid matter are available, such as the well-known Stream¬ 
line ” filters or the “ Auto-Klean ” filters. In the latter the oil passes 
from outwards between a number of perforated thin steel plat&, with 
fine clearances between them. Between the plates are a number of thin 
fixed steel knives. On giving the filtering cartridge a half-turn the 
accumulated dirt is cleared away and falls into a sump from which it 
is readily removed. To provide for the proper regulation of the oil 
pressure a loaded valve on a connection between the pressure side and 
the suction side of the pump is fitted, and lifts when the maximum is 
reached. For the oil to attain the necessary working temperature it is 
circulated through suitable heaters by piping leading from the oil 
supply pipe to the burners (which are shut off) back to the suction side 
of the pump. 

The general arrangement in the different systems is very similar,, 
and is iUustr^ted in Figure 24 for Korting plant. 

Provision against Fire. On* board ship provision is usually 
made to deal with any outbreak of fire and special regulations for this 
were laid down by the Board of Trade (1920) for passenger-carrying 
steamships fitted for oil fuel. These included the provision in each stoke¬ 
hold of 10 cu. ft. of sand, sawdust impregnated with sodium bicarbonate 
or other suitable material. Further, that steam could be discharged 
into the lower parts of any boiler-room, the valves being arranged so 
that they could be operated from outside. 

One of the most effective methods of dealing with burning oil is the 
use of some form of “ foam ” extinguisher, and the Board of Trade 
Begulations, although not making such provision compulsory, strongly 
recommended the provision of a ‘‘ foam ” plant, again controlled from 
outside. 

Vaporizing and Spraying the Oil. For the complete combustion 
of the oil it is essential that as perfect a mixture as possible with air 
shall be attained. On theoretical grounds this is accomplished most 
easily with the oil vapour, but it is not practicable to vaporize, properly 
the heavier fuel oils, since the temperature i^equisite leads to cracl^g ” 
of the oil and the formation of carbonaceous deposits in the vaporizer and 
burning of the metal. The system however is applicable with low 
boiling oils, such as kerosine and intermediate oils, and little trouble is 
experienced if the vaporization takes place in presence of a good volume 
of air. 

With the heavier oils such as are generally employed, conversion into 
as fine a mist of oil globules as possible enables proper admixture of air 
to be attained, and various forms of sptAym or atomizers are employed. 
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These may be classified in two main groups: {a) those in which air 
or steam ufider pressure break up the oil; (6) those which lire essmtially 
mechanical, and these again may be grouped under (1) those where the 
oil is forced at pressure through suitable orifices, (2) broken up by some 
such device as a baffle or rotating propeller, (3) those dependent on a 
rotary motion imparted to the sprayer. The two latter types are 
seldom employed, but all the well-known t 3 pes of sprayers may be 
relied on to give the necessary disintegration, and as far as this effect is 
concerned there is but little to choose between the different systems. 
It is upon other considerations, dealt with later, that the selection of 
the particular system mainly depends. Whilst an efl5.cient sprayer is 
essential, attention to the details of the installation as a whole, and more 
particularly the air supply, is the most important factor for good results. 

The niunber of sprayers which have been designed is legion, and 
only tjpical examples of established efficiency are described below, but 
here it may be mentioned that with any pattern it is essential that 
the burner should not get heated unduly over any great part of its 
length. The sprayers are frequently arranged on a swinging arm/{o 
that they may be turned clear of the furnace, the oil and steam or air 
supply being cut off at the same time. This enables inspection and 
cleaning of the burners to be made, or, where solid fuel is sometimes 
employed as an alternative, the burners to be turned out of the way 
without the necessity of dismantling. 

Well designed sprayers will give a practically uniform distribution 
of the oil globules throughout the cone of spray and ensure that no 
large diameter globules are present, for these will probably not be burnt 
completely whilst in suspension. 

Steam and Air Sprayers 

Essentially the principle is the same for either steam or air, namely 
the provision of the atomizing agent at such a pressure, according to the 
design of the sprayer, that a mist of oil particles is produced. Suitably 
designed sprayers will operate with either medium. 

With steam the fact that, in boiler practice, a convenient working 
fluid under steady pressure is at hand for sprajdng the oil, accounts 
for its extensive employment and the large number of successful 
steam sprayers which are in use. Broadly, these may be divided 
into two groups—^those in which the oil and steam escape through 
concentric circular orifices, and those in which straight slots are 
employed, but the latter are practically obsolete. In many of the 
former elaborate apangements are made for further heating the oil in 
the burner by suitable jacketing. It does not appear that any great 
advanti^e arises from this; indeed, some of the idmj^est burners give 
the best results in faractice, and complication of design is to be avoided* 
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The steam for atomizing should be dry and prefCTably superheated. 
For starting up the small amount of steam necessary must be raised in 
some t}rpe of small auxiliary boiler. 

With air injection, unless compressed air is available, some form of 
blower must be provided, and this may be driven directly by an electric 
motor or from line shafting. 

Urquhart’s Sprayer. For medium air or steam pressure Messrs. 
Urquharts have two or three designs of burners, the one chosen for 



Fio. 26.—Urquhart’s SFF Air or Steam Sprayer. 

s 

illustration (Figure 25) being suitable for industrial plants and steam¬ 
raising. The oil capacity is from 10 to 500 lb. per hour, with air or 
steam pressure between 5 and 30 lb. per sq. inch. For these burners 
it is claimed that a high degree of atomization is possible with a minimum 
volume and pressure of air (or steam), and because of this no special 
brickwork in the furnace is required, beyond, of course, closing over 
grate bars if existent, 

Clyde Low-pressure Sprayer. This works at an air pressure 
of only 3 to 14 inches water gauge. In Figure 26 the oil is regulated at 



Fig. 26.—Qyde i;-ow*Pr©sRurc Sprayer. 

the oil valve (2) and passing through the central concentric tube (6) is 
picked up by the ait passing through tangential slots (7). The oil tube 
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being of full bore right up to. the end prevents choking due to carboni¬ 
zation. 

Morgan Sprayer. For furnace work, particularly for metal 
melting, the Morgan Crucible Co. use a sprayer (Figure 27) which operates 
at a low air pressure, from 12 to 16 ounces per sq. inch at the burner, 
the air being supplied by a fan. Oil is drawn from an overhead tank 
through a pipe attached at (B) and passes through the oil tube (H) in 
the centre of which is the steel spindle rod (C) having a long tapered 
end. This serves to regulate the oil passing through the jet (J), the 
position of the rod being adjusted by the hand-wheel (D). 

The air sppply passes through the inner nozzle (F), this acting as 
the main atomizing air, and the outer nozzle (E), in both of which 



simply operated pressure adjustment is provided. With this dual 
adjustment it is claimed that when the oil being burnt is reduced to the 
minimum atomization is still perfect. About two-thirds of the air 
needed is supplied from the fan, the remainder being drawn in by the 
injector action. . 

The Wallsend Low-pressure Air Sprayer (Figure 28). The air- 
pressure range suitable is from 8 to 20 in. water gauge. As will be seen 
from the sectional drawing (Figure 29) the internal parts are easily 
removed for cleaning. These burners have proved useful in auxiliary 
boilers in ships fitted with internal combustion engines, for small 
quantities of steam aze frequently required. 

The Wallsend-Howden Steam Jet Spraj^er. For boiler use 
this may be employed where a pressure jet system is not advisable. 
The burner is mounted on the furnace front concentrically with an air 
distributor. As will be seen in Figure 29, there are two steam con¬ 
nections, the back one sttppl 3 ri]:^ the atomizing steam, and the other 
stoon fm blowing through ^ burner for <daanii^, dismantlmg being 



SPINDLE 

Fig. 28. —^Wallsend Low-Pressure Air Sprayer. 

Air required for Atomizing. In the United States trials (1902 
Report) the average amount of air for 1 lb. of oil on 9 complete tests 
was 60 cu. ft., entailing an average consumption of steam (indirectly) 
of 0-4 lb., or 3-2 per cent, of the total steam generated. Analysis of the 
flue gases shows that very considerable excess of air was present, and 



Fig. 29, —^Wallsend Steam Jet Sprayer. 


the above amotmt is unnecessarily high. Other American tests on 
air sprayers showed that approximately 1 cn. ft. of air was required 
per lb. of steam raised. Assuming an evaporation of 13 lb. of water 
per lb. of oil, then 13 cu. ft. of air, or 1 lb., are required per lb. 
of oil. 

The pressnre required tot ur at<»nui^ varies greatiy with the 
pattttm. Komode states that it ntted never exceed 3 lb. with his 
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burners, and in a successful Russian installation the pressure is only 
•^ths of an inch with the oil at 70^ F. At a low pressure air is very 
economical, but as the steam consumption in compressors goes up 
rapidly as higher compressions are made, and the atomizing power 
of the air does not rise in anything like the same proportion, it will 
be seen that an atomizer requiring air at low pressure offers consider- 
able advantage. With a good air atomizer the steam consumption 
should not exceed 1-5 to 2 per cent, of the total generated. The air 
for atomizing must not be confused with that required for complete 
combustion of the oil—it is usually less than one-tenth of the total 
air required. 

Steam Consumption for Atomizing. Owing to the great 
variety of steam atomizers which have met with success in practice, the 
steam consumption for atomizing purposes, of which there are records, 
shows a wide divergence. It is indeed difficult to estimate the amount 
in ordinary practice where all the steam is from one boiler, and the 
most reliable figures are without doubt those of the United States Report 
on Liquid Fuel for Naval Purposes (1902). In these extensive and 
valuable tests a separate boiler was installed for supplying the atomizing 
steam, and on an average 0-6 lb. at 274 lb. pressure was required per lb. 
of oil. Allowing an evaporation of 13 lb. of water per lb. of oil, this is 
equivalent to 4*6 per cent, of the total steam generated. According to 
Bohler 0-86 lb. and to Gr4bel 0-80 lb. are required per lb. of oil. Much 
smaller quantities have been stated to have been utilized in some trials, 
but it is unlikely that over an extended period much less than 4 per cent, 
will be attained. 

For heavy tar oils a greater quantity is required ; much vdll depend 
on the viscosity of the tar, and the temperature at which it comes in 
contact with the steam. Echinard, as the result of a large experience 
with French tars, gives the consumption as 1-5 lb. per lb. of tar, but this 
probably refers to practice with the thick carbou-laden tars produced 
in high-temperature distillation of the coal in thin layers. There seems 
to be no adequate reason why the more fluid tars from modem bulk 
distillation or low temperature carbonization should require appreciably 
more steam than a heavy oil residuum. 

Pressure Sprayers 

Primarily atomizers of this type are used for steam-raising. 

As pointed out already, the oil spray is produced essentially by the 
mechanical breaking up of the issuing jet of oil, most commonly by 
imparting to it a high rotary motion. In earlkr forms of atomiikerB, 
such as the Bweaomm^ the oil jet was directed upon some type of baffle* 
but the obj ection to this method ygw the burning away of ihe protriidiiig 
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baffle. A recent form, the Rotamizer, relies upon a rotating cone 
throwing off the oil as spray. 

Kfirting Sprayer. This was one of-the very earliest sprayers in 
which the principle of breaking up the oil by imparting “ spin to 
the oil jet was used, and may be regarded as the progenitor of several 
of the modem pressure type sprayers. In this sprayer, which has been 
very successful in marine and other installations, the oil is forced through 
a channel in which a spindle having a deep thread cut out on the outside 
works, the coned part of the spindle opening or closing the small orifice 
through which the oil escapes from the nozzle. The hot oil, under 
pressure of at least 30 lb., thus has a sufficiently rapid rotary motion 
imparted to it to break up into a fine spray. 

The Korting atomizer is illustrated in Figure 30, through the courtesy 



of the Editor of Engineering. Surrounding the atomizer chamber is an 
arrangement for the final filtration of the oil, which effectively prevents 
any clogging of the spraying device. 

The White Sprayer. This pressure atomizer, made by Messrs. 
Samuel White & Co., of Cowes, introduces the novel feature in one 
pattern, the “ hot or cold ” type, of enabling cold oil of not too 
viscosity to be fired, pending the heating up of the plant. The other or 
“ hot ” type works on the generally used prihciple of high centrifugal 
rotation imparted to the issuing jet. 

In both patterns (Fig. 31) the oil passes through the tangentially 
arranged slots in the slot plate (C) to the centre chamber. In the “ hot 
oil ” type the oil channel is central to the longitudinal axis; in the 
" hot or cold ” the centre consists of the sprayer spindle (D), the end 
of which passing through the orifice plate (N), terminates just outside. 
The i^peoially shaped end of this spindle mechanically brei^ up the 
iUuiBg oil stream, to which a swul has alr^y been ittiparted. 
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Providing that the oil has a Redwood 1 viscosity not exceeding 
900 seconds at air temperatures, steam may be raised from cold, but 
more viscous oils require hating. 

Provision is made for withdrawing the spindle end inside the orifice 
plate by the handwheel at the front end, when the sprayer functions 



Fig. 31.—^White Ftessuie Spmyttr. 


in a similar manner to the “ hot ” type. An iilustration of the 
sprayer in action with cold oil is given (Fig. 32). From the clear 
appearance of the backgrotmd it will be evident that the atomisation 
is perfect. 

Waltaend-Howden Sprayer. This sprayer (Fig. 33) consists of 
four parts, the body (A), the cap (B), a nozzle {date (G) through a'central 
hole in which the oil jet finally issues, and Qie diaphragm (D) through 
which holos are drilled tangoitially. Ihe oil forced throiq^h cent^ 
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Fio. 32.—White Pr e ni e Spn^, Cold Oil. 


channel passing throng these tangential holes is given a powerfol svirl 
which raunues it being ejected from the omtral hole in C as a fine cone 
d mist. A simi>le method is provided for tiiie rapid dismonnting and 
leplacanent of the atomizer. 

Urquhart Sprayer. For this the qpedal features claimed are 
that the thrdu^put of ml is controllable withont alteratum of the 
oil pressure, which would require adjustment of the pumps; that 
oil can be oiroulated thxou^ the burner so that hot oil is available 
immediately on opening out, and that, through the omttial qpindle bdqg 
easily rmnovable, ideating the jet is smiple, but owing to tbe large 
noade this is requited oi^ at long intervals. 

1!he regnletion tihe oil is made by altaathm <tf the podtimi ci the 
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tlueaded part of the central spindle (A) (Fig. 34), these threads being cut 
as a three start spiral, the depth increasing from nothing to a Tnaximiim 


D. 



Via. 33.—^Wallsend-Howden Preasute Sprayer and Canrier. 


along the length. The central spindle is moved by the hand wheel (B) 
working in a substantial square thread. 

The two channels for oil, supply and return, terminate ip the circular 
chamber (D), which will be full of hot oil, easy to ignite when the burner 
is opened out. 



Fta. 34.—Urqoliart FreBsore Sprayer. 


Clyde Sprayer. These have been fitted in a large number of 
diips, and it is claimed that their oonstrudion permits of efficient 
atomization fix>m pressures of 25 lb. upwards, control being effected by 
adjustment of the oil pressure. 

^e oil is delivered through the central phannel (A) (Fig. 85) and 
passes through fiour hcfies drilled throng the di«, phing m (B), on ^ 
fimit part of which there is a emie. These hdbs hekjg drilled dope 
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to the long axis, the oil Teaching the chamber formed between the 
diaphragm (B) and the nozzle (C) is given a powerfiil swirl before escap¬ 
ing through the central hole in the nozzle. 



Fio. 36.—Clyde Fnanire Atomizer. 

Mschanicai. Sfraybbs 

Oil fuel burners in this class are but little used for boiler firing, but 
are chiefly employed for fumace work. 

The Brett Sprayer. The form of sprayer illustrated in Fig. 36 
is one devised by the Brett Patent Lifter Co., of Coventry, for adaptation 
to any existing furnace. It wiU be noted that the oil jet, under low 
piessi^, strikes against a rotating propeller (D) actuated by the air 
blast, and thus becomes broken up. By meansrf>f a baffle plate in the 
lower part of tibe vertical hollow column st^port (A), a portion the air 
is sent round space (B) surrounding the pre-combustion chamber 
(E), and in.tibk way becomes highly heated before tejmning through the 
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pipe (C) the other portion at a little distance below the slide valve 
shown. The position of the connecting pipes will be followed from 
Hgure 38, which also shows how the waste heat from a pair of heating 



Fio. 36.—^Brett Oil Sprayer. 


furnaces fired by this system is employed for raising steam in a water- 
tube boiler, an arrangement which frequently might be applied with 
other large oil fired furnaces. 

The Rotamizer Sprayer. This is a good example of the centri¬ 
fugal type. Air under a small pressure (7-12 in. water gauge) passes 
through the main trunk (A) (Fig. 37) and is controlled by the damper (B). 
It impinges tangentially on the rotor blades (C) which are mounted on 
the same hollow shaft as the atomizing cone (D), which will be revolved 
at a high speed. Oil fed through the central oil supply pipe to the cone 
is thrown off at the end as a fine mist by the centrifugal action, meeting 
with the air escaping aroimd the cone. The rotating shaft cairpng the 
vanes and cone is mounted on ball bearings. 

An advantage claimed for this sprayer is that there is no possibility 
of choking, the full bore of the oil supply pipe being available, and in 
the smallest model this is not less than one-quarter of an inch diameter. 

Domestic Heating. Many systems have been developed for 
using oil instead of solid fuels for heating the water circulated to radia¬ 
tors, etc., in large buildings. The us^ of oil eliminates ash and dust, 
the fuel space occupied is less, and delivery of oil to the service tanks is 
much simpler and cleaner than with solid fuels. Advantages in use 
include semi-automatic or completely automatic control; in the former 
the semi^^automatic control involves temperature control by thermostats 
which determine fan speeds and oil consumption. In the fully auto¬ 
matically controlled plants starting up and completely shutting down, 
of the blower and burner and ignition must be provided for» abo under 
thermostatic control Ignition is usuaUy arranged for by a 
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Fio. 37.—^Rotamizer Sprays. 


tension spark, although in the Urquhart system low-tension (50 volts)* 
continuous or alternating current is used. Electric power is necessary 
for the blower, for any oil pump and for ignition. Low-pressure air 
burners are used. 

As already mentioned, for these domestic plants special grades of fuel 
oil are usually employed and typical specifications will be found on 
page 152. 

Compaiison of Syatema of Spraying. Each of the foregoing 
systems offers certain advantages, but on the whole the efficient 
spraying powers of the pressure burners, and the general convenience 
of their arrangement are in their favour, and certainly for steam¬ 
raising generally, but especially on board ship, this system offers so 
many advantages that it is superseding other systems. It is no secret 
that this is the system entirely employed in the Royal Navy and 
other navies, aftw ezhaiutive trials of the three. 

Steam sprayers hold the advantage that the atomizing agent is 
always to hand in unlimited quantities and under good pressure when 
one boiler at least is worldng, and furthw, the space occupied is less 
than with the other systems. On the other hsmd, in starting up steam 
must be raised in one boiler of a set or in an auxiliary boil» with 
scdid fuel. Further, tdl steam used in spraying is lost, and has to 
be replaced by feed water. This is of no moment in shore work, 
but on diip, where the supply has to be obtained by distillation, 
the hm of 4 to 6 pec cent, at least of the steam is too soious a 
quests. ' 

Aoootding to the IMted States Report, steam shyers do not 
load tbmnsMves so reactily to foroii^ as air i^rayers. 

Ak spsayet s ate adVaatsgemis, first, in that tite steam omiBump- 
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of Heatmg Fimaoes with &rett Sprayers with Babcock Boilers fired by Waste Heat. 
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tion for the compressor need be about only one-half of that for direct 
steam spraying, and, secondly, the whole of this steam may return to 
the boiler through the condensing plant. Air is the natural agent, 
since in the act of disintegrating the oil it must become properly 
mingled with the globules, ready to carry on the combustion. Steam, 
on the other hand, must displace a certain amount of air, and 
although extravagant claims have been made which postulate chemical 
interaction between the oil and steam which promotes the final com¬ 
bustion with air, results do not show any gain in efficiency. Any 
interaction between the steam and oil must be endothermic (absorb 
heat), and this, together with the displacement of air by steam, will 
extend the zone of combustion farther into the furnace. The claim 
often made in the past that steam actually promoted the combustion 
of oil in the furnace is difficult to reconcile with the fact that outside 
the furnace it is one of the most effective agents in extinguishing an 
oil fire. 

For metallurgical work, glass furnaces and other industrial opera¬ 
tions, air injection is the most applicable system. 

The space occupied by suitable compressors, especially those of the 
rotary t}^e, is not great, and a small internal combustion engine or 
electric motor can be used for the drive. 

With the pressure jet system very perfect disintegration may be 
effected, and no difficulty is experienced in getting perfect air admix¬ 
ture. On board ship the pumps for the burning system must be entirely 
separate from other pumps. It is more particularly in competition 
with steam atomization in boiler practice, and here there is no Question 
as to the great superiority of the pressure system. 

With both air and pressure systems, starting can be arranged for 
hand, motor, or internal combustion engine driven pumps or com¬ 
pressors. 

Combustion of Oil Fuel. Special consideration has to be given 
to the furnace arrangements for the combustion of oil fuel for steam¬ 
raising. Little difficulty is experienced in obtaining perfect combustion 
and high efficiency where the duty of the boiler is low, but it is other¬ 
wise when a high duty is demanded and a large quantity of oil has 
to be consumed. It is for this reason that the solution of the problem 
of the smokeless combustion of oil fuel was established at a much 
earlier date in the hiercantile marine and in shore practice than under 
therKSbuditions existing in a warship. 

The conditions for perfect comWtion differ radically from those 
existing in the case solid fuel. When coal is burned beneath a boiler, 
by destructive distillation some 11,000 to 12,000 cu. ft. of gas, as 
measured >t ordinary temperatures, and about 10 galloirs of tar in 
the ftirm of vapour are evolved par ton, whilst 75 per cent, of the coal 
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is burnt as solid fuel on the grate, and the relationship between heating 
surfooe and grate area is of importatuse. 

In the case of oil, practically the whole is burnt as ^as or heavy 
vapour, and considerations of grate area are quite irrdevant; the 
essential factor is cubic feet of combustion space. 

Not only is the question of generous provision of combustion space 
indicated by the above considerations, but also by reason of the greater 
amount of air theoretically demanded per lb. of oil fuel as compared 
with coal. Taking average compositions for the two classes of fuel, 
the following comparison between the theoretical air supply is possible : 




Volume of air in cubic Ibet 


Weight of air 
per lb. 

at 0** C. 

at eo** F. 

Coal. 

11*6 

140 

147 

oa. 

14-0 

172 

181 


In the series of American trials, in endurance tests of 116 hours’ 
duration and a combustion space of 121 cu. ft., the following relative 
results for coal and oil (air-injection) were obtained: 



Natural draught. 

Forced draught. 


ipb. ^r 
ou. ft. 

Evaporation 
from and at 

2ir F. 

Preraure 

inches. 

Lb. per 
ou. ft. 

Evaporation 
from and at 
212® F. 

Coal ... . 

8*3 

lb. 

10,000-11,000 

300 

30 

lb. 

30,150 

oa . . . . 

7-6 

16,000-16,000 

3*76 

27 

35,660 


The guiding principles for the ensuring of complete combustion and 
absence of smoke have been laid down already, namely, sufBcient air, 
proper admixture and maintenance of temperature. 

The air supply in the case of oil fuel may be divided into primary 
air, the injection air where this system is used, or air drawn in by 
the injector action of the atomizer, and secondary air, or air supplied 
to complete the combustion partially carried out by the primary air 
or of any oil spray or vapour not yet attacked. Fbr smokeless com¬ 
bustion not only must the air supply be efficient; but it must be mingled 
as intimately as possible with the escaping spray, and there must be 
no local cooling. Prunary air does not need heating, as oombus- 
tion in the r^on of its action will always be sufffijimitiy vigorous to 
m a int a in a temperature, but wh^ spec^ yrovmm is made iox 
seooodazy a^ to be mtooduced, such ear is bert supplied at as hi|^ a 
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temperattire as possible. There is no tendency for smoke production 
during the first 18 in. or 2 ft. of the flame ; smoke is produced by the 
less rapidly moving portions constituting the farther end of the flame. 
Here it is that the proper admixture of hot secondary air is best 
arranged for. Attention may be again directed to the case of the 
oil lamp flame with and without the chimney (p. 97). 

The United States Navy Fuel Board laid down the following as 
the essential conditions for the production of a short hot flame: the 
fuel should be a pure carbon-hydrogen oil, there should be initial heat* 
ing of the air, intimate diffusion of the fuel and air, and. a large surface 
of fuel exposed to the impact of the air. 

Suitable arrangement of firebrick plays an important part in the 
successful combustion of oil fuel in many installations. In water-tube 



boilers, where there is ample space between the banks of tubes on 
either side, or where the lower rows are situated fairly high above 
the combustion space, the burners may play directly into the space. 
Where, however, there is any risk of flame impinging directly on the 
tubes, these should be protected by firebrick; the bottom and sides 
will be necessarily of firebrick. Suitable firebrick arches and bafBles, 
however, are in many cases essential to success, for they may perform 
several important functions; heavier particles of oil falling on them 
are vaporized; they form efficient radiating surfaces (the inefficiency 
of flames in this respect has been pointed out already); lastly, properly 
arranged bsEffles prevent long tailing flames where combustion is often 
incomiflete, and smoke forms by reason of the difficulty of miriTig 
the air properly without some such arrangement. These baffles serve 
purpo^ of admixture, and they maintain the high temperature 
at just the point in the system'where t^hecked combustion, with smoke 
fo^ticNat would otherwise probably result. Further, they may be 
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easily constiucted to enable the bigbly heated secondary air to be 
intrc^uced effectively just where most required. 

As an illustration of the use of firebrick arches and baffles the 
Holden design for a Lancashire boiler may be considered (Fig. 39) 
It will be seen that the hot gases and air at the outer end of the flame 
first strike a chequer work of firebrick extending half-way up the 
furnace; they are further thoroughly'mixed by the two succeeding 



Fio. 40.—^Furnace Front for Fuel Oil. 


baffles, which extend completely through the combustion space. A 
short “ grate ” of firebrick extends immediately beneath the burners 
and serves for fighting up, and when fairly running would vaporize 
any heavier oil particles which might settle, although this is not a 
likely occurrence with such efflcient atomizers. 

'With water-tube boilers, especially for marine use, it is general 
practice to fit an extension to the furnace, at the outar face of this 
the sprayer is mounted, and the air supply is directed through an inner 
ring with a series of opening fitted with deflecting plates so that the 
air is given a powerful swirling motion, thus ensuring its proper miving 
with the oil spray. The arrangement used by Kermode is illustxated 
in Figure 40; tire air is first passed through the adjustable openings 
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(A) in the outer plate into the circular chamber, whence a portion 
passes through the inner ring of op^iings (B). 

Liquid Fuel for other Purposes than Steam-raising. Liquid 
fuel has been employed most successfully for a large number of indus¬ 
trial operations, amongst which may be mentioned melting metal for 
casting, etc., in glazing kilns, muffles for enamel ware, rivet heating, 
glass melting and annealing. Not only has it been employed where 
high temperatures are desired, but, since the temperature attained is 
so well imder control, it has been used successfully‘for the deliciSfce 
operation of tea-drying and for drying bagasse preparatory to its i]|e 
for animal foods. 

The high intensity which is attainable, the ease of control of the 
temperature, the absence of ash and, with good oHs, of .more than 
traces of sulphur, render it particularly suitable for many metallurgical 
operations. Further, once the proper adjustment of air supply has 
been made, the nature of the combustion is constant, there being no 
opening and closing of fire-doors admitting varying quantities of air. 
In all such applications the conditions of use are far more favourable 
to perfect combustion than in steam-raising, since the temperature of 
the furnace or material generally is not greatly removed from the 
flame temperature. For good results firebrick should not be spared. 
There appears good reason to believe that hot surfaces of firebrick 
act catal;^ically in promoting combustion. Heavier oil particles are 
.gasified readily, and the atomization need not be nearly as perfect 
as for boiler work. A simple type of burner in which a regular drip 
of oil is picked up by an air blast is frequently sufficient, and low air 
pressure is all that is required if a good type of burner is employed. 

The air seldo^l requires pre-heating for metallurgical furnaces. In 
many cases it is advisable to instal a pre-combustion chamber as an 
extension of the furnace; into this the burner is directed, and com¬ 
bustion partially carried out by the air used for injection. Secondary 
air should be supplied around the junction of the pre-combustion 
chamber and the main furnace. 

Furnaces of the reverberatory type may he arranged easily for 
oil-firing, and although the system is not so generally advantageous 
for metallurgical purposes in comparison with producer gas with 
regeneration, tank furnaces of a similar type for glass melting have 
been in continuous successful operation for periods of over two years 
without the burners being turned off. The temperature required is 
about 1600^0. (2730^ F.). 

The output is greatly increased, considerable economy in space 
is effected, and more men can be employed working the glass at each 
furnace. 

Metallurgical operations in which oil fuel is employed for melting 
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pnxposes are conducted usually in tilting furnaces of the Bessemer 
type, in which the oil is sent directly into the furnace, or in crucible 
furnaces of a tilting pattern, the crucible beiug fixed in a fireclay-lined 
furnace mounted on trunnions. This S 3 rstem has many advantages 
(equally true when gas-fired) in that lifting the pots, with cmsequent 
liability to fracture and loss of metal, is avoided, larger pots and 
greater charges may be employed, and consequently considerable sav¬ 
ing on fuels is possible. Detailed description of such furnaces is out- 



Fu. 41<—Mcngaa FumsM. 

side the scope of the present work, but one or two typical examples 
are illustrate 

For mCtal mdting, whoe it is important to keq> the metal frcun 
ctmtact with the atmosphere of the furnace, the crucible type is 
employed; in other cases the fiame may play directly into the mdting 
chamber. 

The smaUer-sised orucible furnaces usually have the tilting trun¬ 
nions on the asps pasting thron|^ the centre, and the charge is teemed 
into ladles for conveyance to tiie moulds. Larger fbmaoes fbr dfireet 
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poniixi^ nifty hftve tiie tzumuons sxtlmgftd in front of tii6 fumftoe, in 
line iritii the pouring spout, oounterwrig^t geet being ^ovided. 

AnnfW type which permits of the body contftining the mdt ben^ 
lifted out from the crftdle by ft cwme ftnd moved by overheftd gear to 



Fia. 42.—Mbrgui Fmnsoe. 


the moulds end there tilted in the usuftl menner is illustmted in 
Figures 41 ftnd 42. 

Some results obteined with oil-fired tilting fiimftces axe givmi in 
Tftble XXXVI. 


TABLE XXXVI 

MaxAL Mmaaro or Omlriom maoro Fcbraois 



Bimhi* 

BroDM. 


Weis^t of ebatge (lb.) 

Avamgs time of mdt (min.) 

limt best. 

Other hoeto .... 

Totsl of metsl mdted 

in eight honm (lb.) . . 

Oa nsed^ 1001b. oCmetal 
(»».) . 


g 


1120 

110 

75 

5000 

9 

80 

85 

80 

1040 

375 

00 

35 

3375 

12 
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The furnaces used for aluminium were of the same size as used for 
the brass melting, but owing to the much lower densily of the metal 
the full charge was roughly one-third. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LIQUID FUEL 

The practical advantages which liquid fuel possesses as compared 
with coal when consumed under boilers have already been dealt with, 
but they irill be summarized briefly here as greater evaporative power, 
ease of handling, cleanliness, absence of ash, clinker, etc., combustion 
with little attention once the proper conditions have been arrived at, 
all leading to appreciable saving in the costs of operating a plant either 
for power or general industrial purposes. , Further, the very great 
success which has attended the introduction of heavy oil engines of 
the compression-ignition type, for general power purposes, and par¬ 
ticularly the high-speed engines of this type, now widely used in roa4 
and rail transport services, has added to the importance of the question, 
and renders it essential that careful consideration should be given to 
the economic aspects of the supply of liquid fuel. More especially is 
this the case in countries where petroleum oils, which furnish by far 
the largest proportion of liquid fuels of a suitable character, must 
always be imported fuels, and therefore dependent largely upon con¬ 
ditions outside our control. 

Supplies. The output of oil from the various oilfields of the 
world is given in Table IV, Appendix. In little over two decades 
(1912-33) the world output has become nearly four times greater, being 
little short of 200 million metric tons, a figure approaching the British 
coal output to-day, yet a fraction only of the world output of coal. 
For a proper comparison of the coal output with the total oil produc¬ 
tion of the world, the relative value of oil as fuel in terms of coal must 
be taken. In the case of steam-raising, allowing for all the economies 
of oil, its superior evaporative duty and other advantages, it may be 
taken that 1 lb. of oil is equivalent to 1-5 lb. of coal. In internal 
combustion engines using heavy oil, the t 3 q>e which gives the highest 
efficiency, it will be approximately correct to take'the consumption 
per B.H.F. as 0-5 lb. with regular running conditions, as against an 
average consumption of 2 lb. per B.H.P. Oil then may be converted 
into terms of coal in the two cases respectively by the factors 1*5 and 4. 

According to figures issued by the Board of Trade, the fuel oil 
(including bunkers and Diesel oils) retained for home consumption in 
1932 was 406 million gallons and to this must be added 163-3 milMon 
gallons from crpde oil refined in the country—so that the total approxi¬ 
mate consipnption of fuel oil of aU classes was 668*3 million gallons. 
Allowing 240 ^llons of fuel oil to the ton and the coal equivalent to 
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oil as 1-6,^ this quantity of oil amounts in terms of coal to some 
3,450,000 tons. The coal actually used for industrial purposes in 1932 
was estimated at 114*6 million tons. 

It is clear that, great as are the advantages that liquid fuel un¬ 
doubtedly possesses, and with the great advances in output of the 
last few years, it is still a fuel of secondary importance for steam 
raising and heating purposes in general, but in countries where it is 
bountifully supplied by nature, the enormous quantities there avail¬ 
able render it the fuel demanding pride of place. The question of its 
general use resolves itself entirely into a question of locality, for an 
imported fuel is never likely to supersede a fuel native-to the country 
or district, except for special applications where its practical advan¬ 
tages outweigh the disadvantage of its foreign source. 

The point is well illustrated in the case of the Mexican RailwayTs. 
At one time from 120,000 to 140,000 tons of patent fuel were imported* 
from South Wales for locomotive use. To-day oil has supplanted solid 
fuel. 

For certain special purposes, such as for steam-raising on board 
ship, the advantages of liquid fuel place it far above coal as a fuel, 
and many of the largest liners have been converted from coal to oil, 
but in this country no large extension of the use of oil fuel for other 
purposes has taken place. 

The development in the use of heavy-oil engines has been rapid 
and is ever increasing. Many large motor-ships have been' added to 
the mercantile marine in recent years. The provision of suitable fuel 
for such engines is a vital problem, and petroleum products are un¬ 
rivalled. So far the industry has been able to meet all demands owing 
to the big increase in oil production. 

Great fluctuations in supplies and prices of liquid fuel have arisen 
in the past; the possibilities of interference with transport either 
through a series of accidental causes, or in the event of. war, must 
always place an imported fuel at a serious disadvantage with a native 
fuel. Recognizing all the great advantages which it possesses, advan¬ 
tages which in spite of possible uncertainty of adequate supplies are 
bound to lead to its far greater employment in the future, it becomes 
necessary to consider what sources of such, fuel are open in this country. 

Shale oil has been shown to be almost identical in character to 
the natural petroleum oils, and the heavier distillates are amongst the 
finest fuel oils. For many years about 3,000,000 tons of shale were 
retorted in Scotland and from the products about 160,000 tons of 
high-grade fuel oil were obtained. Production fell to just over 2,000,000 

1 For compression^gnition engines a coal equive^ent of 4:1 should be taken, 
but no data is available as to the telative amount of oil used '' free and in ocm- 
pression-ignitipn engines. 
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toM in 1930 and in 1932 to below 1,400,000 tons, so that snppHes 
from this source are very small in comparison even with the present 
demand. Large quantities of shale oil will become available in New 
South Wales and New Zealand when the deposits there are worked 
on an extensive scale. 

The tars obtained from coal gas and coke-oven plants are certainly 
the most promising source of supply indigenous to Great Britain, and, 
with still wider use of liquid fuel, a very extended use of such products 
as the raw material must follow in all countries where oil is not the 
native fuel. 

It is difficult to compute the annual production of tar from these 
two sources: under normal conditions about 17,500,000 tons of coal 
are carbonized annually in the gasworks, and about 20,000,000 tons 
in coke-oven plant, but in many cases no tar recovery is made. From 
^ the returns of 1931-1932 a little over 210 million gallons of tar were 
"produced by statutory undertakings, and according to recent reports 
(Alkali Inspectors’ Reports) about 1,600,000 tons of tar are ‘‘ treated ” 
annually in Great Britain and Scotland. 

Crude tar (not containing any quantity of free carbon and fairly 
free from water) has proved a success for steam-raising, retort-heating, 
etc., but a very material change has taken place in the position of 
tar as a fuel since about the year 1909, when a marked advance in 
price set in. Several causes contributed to this, notably the increased 
use of tar for road spraying, the increased value of pitch, used for 
^briquetting coal, and the good prices obtained for benzole and creosote 
oils. 

The natural effect of this rise has been shown by the practical 
discontinuance of the use of tar as fuel at gasworks and on the Great 
Eastern Railway, where at one time a large number of locomotives 
were running wholly or partly on tar oils. i 

For Diesel-type engines in this cotmtry the use of tar oils was 
made compulsory during the Great War, because of the great demand 
for fuel oil for naval purposes, but to-day they are seldom employed. 

Much attention has been paid to fuel oil production irom the low- 
temperature distillation of coals, and of otherwise low-grade or waste 
bituminous substances. Low-temperature distillation processes and 
products have been discussed eaz'lier (p. 140). By such metibods no 
doubt considerable quantities of fuel oil, of moderate quality as oom« 
pared with petroleum products, could be obtained, and as there would 
be the advantage if coal were used of ^^roducing a smokeless fuel such 
schemes have found enthusiastic advocates on the ground of the abate¬ 
ment of the smoke nuisance. The possibilities are discussed in the 
Fuel Research Board Report, 1918-19, to the fbBowing efiect^-^hat 
as only 5 to 8 cent, of the coal could be obtained ae hd oih 
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every nuiOioa tons of from tiuB source would involve the diversion 
of 1&>20 nuUion tons of coal from other channels of consumption, and 
Boitahle naarkets for the 65-70 per cent, of coke would have to be 
found. 

According to an official statement, 1 ton of coal produces 14 cwt. 
of semi-coke and 16 gallons of tar, which in turn yields from 5 to 
8 gallons of fuel oil. If the whole of the 35 million tons of domestic 
coal were treated (an obviously impossible proposition) the yield of 
fuel oil would approximate to one million tons per annum. The 
S^iretary for Mines stated (1934) that nine low-temperature carbonizing 
plants were in operation and that in 1932 318,000 tons of coal were 
carbonized. 

The demands for the more volatile fuels for engines for the vast 
number of road vehicles and for aviation has become prodigious, the 
consumption of motor spirit in Great Britain now amounting to ove|* 
1000 million gallons^—rather more than half the total home consump¬ 
tion of petroleum products. 

It is evident that although fortunately there has been a continual 
increase in the petroleum production, the demand for petrol in most 
countries, including a great producer like the United States, is an 
ever-increasing one. When it is considered that the increase in the 
production of oil must cease ; that no augmentation of supply is tak¬ 
ing place throu^ present natural production; that the development 
of the petrol engine in oil-producing countries leads to big demands 
for home-produced petrol, it is evident that alternative fuels must be 
considered, rmless the use<of such engines is to be hampered seriously, 
with a corresponding check to a big branch of engineering. 

The alternatives appear to be: 

1. The use of petrol boiling over a wider range, or mixtures of 
petrol with a certain proportion of illuminating oils. 

2. Supplementing supplies from (a) cracking processes, (h) natural 
gas condensates, etc. 

3. The extended use of fuels from sources other than petroleum, 
e.g. benzole and alcohol. 

4. The hydrogenation of coal and coal tars. 

Limitations are imposed on adopting the first alternative because 
of the impossibility of burning completely hydrocarbons boiling above 
(approximately) 200° C. 

Cracking ptooesses have been largely extended, with the dual objects 
of inoreadng the yield^ficom crude oils and the production of motor 
spirit of hi^ anti-knock value, and recovery from natural gas (and 
to a less extent from uncondensed still gases) has been materially 
mfpanded. The last returns avmlable show that of the total motor 
iqpirit produced in the United States 48 per cent.* was “ strai^^t ’* 
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spirit*, 44*6 per cent, from cracking processes and 7*6 per cent, by 
condensation of natural gas. 

The use of benzole and alcohol as alternative fuels is of great im¬ 
portance. The former is a home product and, as shown previously, 
eminently suitable for use in petrol motors. The latter, although its 
production on a large scale in this country is unlikely to enter into 
serious competition with the production in many of our Colonies, may 
be regarded in any case as a possible fuel of entirely British production 
the raw material for which is available in large amounts. 

Motor benzole production 1929-33 averaged about 30 million gallons 
per annum, but with the advantage of the duty on imported motor 
fuels, from which home products are exempt, encouragement to extend 
recovery from coal-gas and coke-oven plants is increasing production 
materially. Actually, owing to war conditions, recovery of benzole 
•and toluole was made compulsory, and in 1918 10 million gallons of 
benzole were obtained in the gasworks and 32 million gallons in coke- 
oven plants, but the latter were then at a peak of production. 

By the low-temperature carbonization of 318,000 tons of coal in 
1932, 741,000 gallons of ** motor spirit ’’ were obtained. 

Alcohol for fuel purposes is, at present, available in such limited 
quantities that its use is mainly restricted to special mixtures (p. 242) 
used principally for racing. 

The use of alcohol as a fuel in thk country was almost imprac¬ 
ticable a few years ago because of the Excise restrictions. Consider¬ 
able relaxation of these in relation to alcohol for power purposes has 
been made, and ** power alcohol ” can now he handled and marketed 
in bulk (p. 236), but there must be always less freedom of action 
because of necessary Excise restrictions than with the other high vapour- 
pressure liquid fuels. A really satisfactory denaturant is essential to 
further relaxation of the regulations. 

The advantages of a fuel derived from home-grown products, or 
possibly from raw materials produced at a lower rate in the Colonies, 
are apparent. Its adoption certainly would give encouragement to 
agriciUture; it would provide a national weapon to fight artificial 
(or economic) shortage of other fuel for internal combustion engines; 
indirectly it would encourage the further development of a big and 
growing branch of engineering, the success of which is impossibk' 
without an assured supply of fuel at a reasonable cost. From every 
point of view it would appear that the claims of alcohol as a fuel are 
now so insistent that they can hardly be ignored. 

Whilst alcohol alone can be regaled only as a useful auxiliary 
supply of motor fuel, its use in adn^^uze witk benzole is developing 
eonsidei^ly. . 

Motor spirit obtained from coal'by hydrogenation has been proved 
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a technical success;, and also by hydrogena^on of taw and ieayy 
asphaltic pettoleum oUs. The latter present less practical difficulties 
tl^n the^ect treatment of the coal. ‘ In Germany large quantities of 
spirit have been produced from brown coal and from tars and in this 
country an extensive plant, in course of erection, will furnish later 
data from which the process may be judged from the point of view 
of its commercial aspects. 

The fact cannot be overlooked that from the point of view of fuel 
economy and the conservation of our limited (but admittedly consider¬ 
able) coal reserves the production of light motor fuels from solid coal 
is indefensible whilst abundance of material can be obtained much 
cheaper from the vast petroleum resources of the world. 

In considering the present increasing use of these fuels of high 
vapour pressure cognizance must be taken of the influence of the 
modern high-speed compression-ignition engine, using fuels of low 
vapour pressure. Already these engines are in wide use for the heavier 
types of road vehicles and to a small extent for aviation, and there 
can be no doubt that an increasing proportion of transport will be 
operated by heavy oil—indeed some authorities have predicted an 
almost complete substitution of petrol as fuel. 



CHAPTEB X 

PETEOL OR GASOLINE 

In the early days of the motor industry petrol was obtained entirely 
by the distillation of crude petroleums, the naphtha fraction being 
redistilled to give the desired range of distillation of the final product. 
Refining by acid and soda washing removed any small amounts of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, traces of colour, etc. Modem refineries 
carry out the distillation of the crude oil in tube stills, with “ bubble 
columns” (p. 168). Such petrol is known as “straight spirit.” 

With the ever-in<^easing demand for motor spirit for use in oars and 
aeroplanes it became necessary to increase the yield obtainable from 
crude oil, and this led to the extensive introduction of “ cracking ” 
processes. Prior to this on an average the “ straight spirit ” produced 
amounted to only some 12 per cent, of the total crude oil treated. By 
cracking this has been rais^ to over 40 per cent. 

A further source of supply has been from the vast quantities of 
“ natural gas,” which by suitable recovery processes yields petrol, or 
natural gas gasoline, of high volatility and purity. Only about half 
the U.S.A. production of motor spirit to-day is “ straight spirit,” over 
40 per cent, is cracked spirit and less than 10 per cent, is obtained from 
natural gas. 

Cracked Spirit. Details of production cannot here be entered 
into, but the general principle of the cracking process is to subject the 
hi^er boiling fractions of the crude oil, and in some cases suitable crude 
oil itself, to such a hig^ temperature that the complex heavy molecules are 
broken down, with the pr<^uction of much gas, some free carbon, heavy 
retidues which have resisted deoomi> 08 ition or have formed in tiie process, 
and low-boiling hydrocarbons which constitute the raw “ cracked cpirit.” 

.Several factors determine the character of the product. Cracldng 
may be carried out in the “ liquid ” or “ vapour ” pl^n*^. The pressure 
employed is usually hi^, and has great influence on the composition of 
the product; temperature is, of course, a most important factor and, 
in ai^tion, the character of the cracking stock will determine the best 
ccmditions oi treatment. In most plants the oraddng stock is an 
intermediate oil such as the gas oil fraction. 

Modified cracking pro c esse s 4re used also to imj^ve tiw engine 
characteristics of aln^y produced Sj^rit, “ re-lisciidng.” 

ao» 
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To leduoe the quantity of uiusatuxated hydrocarbons many fnocesses 
involving “ hydrogenation ” in the presence of a suitable ca^yst have 
been devised, but little czacked spirit of this type is actually produced 
from petroleum. 

** Natural Gae Gasoline ” (or Casing Head Spirit). As Already 
mentionedi nearly 10 per cent, of the American petrol production is 
from natural gas. Much of the natural gas product is known as dry 
gas/’ and consists almost entirely of the first two or three members of 
the paraffin series of hydrocarbons. Wet gas ” derivea its name from 
the condensation by cooling and pressure of small quantities of higher 
members of the series. It is this tyx>e which is treated for the produc¬ 
tion of the “ natural gas gasoline.” The physical constants for the lower 
members of the paraffin series are given in Table XXXIV. 

TABLE XXXVn 

PAJEtAlTIN HyBBOCABBOKS 


Methane .... 

Boiling TOint Critical temp. Oritioal 
deg. C. deg. C. prem. atm 

. - 164 - 65 -5 60 

Ethane. 

. - 84 

+ 34 

60 

l^pane .... 

. - 44 

97 

44 

Butane (nomial) , • • 

. -f 0-3 

— 

— 

„ (tri-methyl-methane . 

. ~ 17 

— 

— 

Pentane (nonnal) . 

. + 36 

197 

33 

M (iso.) 

30 

194 

33 

Hexane (normal) . 

68 

260 

30 


Methane and ethane, the two chief hydrocarbons present, do not 
readily liquefy, indeed, if liquefied, their high vapour pressure precludes 
their being retained in a liquid condition, but the boiling point of the 
immediately succeeding members of the series enables practical use to be 
made of these in the liquid form. 

Three methods are employed for obtaining the liquid product: 
(1) by compression (generally in stages) and cooling, (2) by oil scrubbing, 
(3) by ab^rption, usually with active carbon. 

In the first method liquefaction by stages may be conducted to 
yield (a) a stable yet highly volatile spirit, (6) a second product of such 
high volatility that alone it is not of use, but which can be profitably 
employed by blending with fairly heavy naphthas, (c) a still more 
volatile product, largely composed of butane and pentane, which can 
only be retained in liquefied form under pressure. It is marketed in 
cyl^ers, in a similar way to ammonia and carbon dioxide. This 
liquid *^gasdl”or*^liquidga8”i8 of very high calorific value, averaging 
2400 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

The petrol obtained from the oil or charcoal absorptimi, being in 
either case driven off by heat and condensed, yields di^tly a stable 
product. These two ptooeaaea axe superseding tilie comjHPsssion metibod 
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—axe mote economical and natural gum containing lower amounts 
of liquefiable components can be economically treated. 

H. C. Allen {Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal.), 1929,1,226) gives the following 
details for a rich oasir^ head gas, yielding 2*2 gsUons of petrol per 
1000 cu. ft.: 


Methane 




Untreated gas. 
Pep cent. 
41*4 

Treated gas 
Per eent. 
46*1 

Ethane . 




244 

28*7 

Propane 




16*7 

16*6 

Butane . 




6*8 

4*3 

Pentane 




4*9 

' 0*2 

Hexane 




1-2 

traoe 

B.Th.XJ. per ou. ft. 




1766 

1600 


Natural gas spirit is not used alone but is usually blended with 
“ straight spirit,” alternately with heavy naphthas, those just outside 
the normal range of distillation of petrol, thus rendering a wideir range 
fifom a crude oil available as a motor spirit. 

Uncondensed gases from stills and cracking plants are also profitably 
treated in modem refineries for the recovery of the low-boiling liquid 
hydrocarbons. 

Composition of Petrols. Straight petrol is a mixture of a large 
number of hydrocarbons of various series. It consists mainly of the 
lower liquid members of the paraffin series and of “naphthenes,” 
together with small amounts of the benzene series of hydrocarbons. 
Since the spirits have been treated with sulphuric acid for purifying 
purposes it is improbable that unsaturated hydrocarbons are‘present 
to any extent. 

Usually petrol distils completely between 40° and 200° C., and the 
principal normal hydrocarbons falling in this range may be: 


"Normal” Paraffin Hgdroearioiu 



Formula. 

Boiling- 

point 

®C. 

Speeillo 

gravity 

Speoifio 

neat. 

Latent heat 
of vapori¬ 
sation. 

Pentane. 

C.H„ 

87 

0*63 

— 


Hexane. 

C.H„ 

69 

0*66 

0*627 

794 

Heptane. 

C.H,« 

98 

0*68 


^ 76*6 

Octane. 

C.H„ 

126 

0*71 


71*0 

Nonane. 

CeHu 

160 

0*72 


— 


"Naphthene” Hydrooarhotu 




Boiling- 

SpeoiBe 

Speeifio 

heat. 

lAtMltbMt 


Formula. 

point 

s^. 

of v«9ori- 
satmn. 


C,H„ 

49*6 

0*764 


1 


C.H„ 

814 

0-779 

0*606 

87 

Beptamethylm . . . 
Octoinetliyleiie . . . 

■ QJIm 

118 

160*6 

0‘8ll 

o-too 


—* 

Koiionietiiykiie . . . 

__------- 


172 

0-770 

—* 
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In addition to the “ normal ” hydrocarbons of each series there 
are numerous isomers which come within the boiling range of 
petrol 

It will be noted that the hydrocarbons of the poljrmethylene series 
are of higher gravity than those of the paraffin series of about the 
same boiling-point, and that the specific gravity in each case increases 
with rise of boiling-point, whilst the specific heat and latent heat 
decrease. 

The specific gravity alone of a petrol is therefore no true criterion 
as to its relative volatility, and a distillation test, by which the volume 
of the fractions obtained between certain fixed temperatures determined, 
forms at present the most satisfactory basis for a fair comparison. 
Since the boiling-point is dependent upon the vapour pressure, the 
higher the proportion of distillates obtained at a low temperatiue the 
greater the degree of volatility as a whole. 

Crude cracked spirit usually is of yellow colour and the colour 
deepens on storage ; it has a characteristic and unpleasant odour. It 
differs widely in composition from “ straight spirit,” chiefly in contain¬ 
ing' a high percentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons, and generally 
aromatic hydrocarbons, which are usually only present in straight 
spirits in small quantities. Cracking of petroleum oils was actually 
carried out during the war specifically to produce aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons, primarily toluene. 

In an investigation of a cracked spirit, Brame and Hunter (J. Iml. 
Pet. Tech., 1927, 13, 794) found the satmated hydrocarbons to be 
67*83 per cent.; imsaturateds, 27-20 per cent.; aromatics, 4*97 per cent. 
Several members of the paraffin and naphthene series of hydrocarbons 
were identified and olefines predominated among the unsaturated; 
di-olefines and cyclic olefines were also recognized. 

The reactive unsaturated hydrocarbons polymerize and oxidize in 
time with the formation of a reddish “ gummy ” mass, only slightly 
soluble in the spirit. Refining of cracked spirit is primarily directed 
to removing these gum-forming bodies. The unsaturated hydrocar¬ 
bons, other than these of high reactmty, have excellent anti-knock 
characters (high octane value) and it is therefore demrable to retain 
these. Chemical treatment of cracked spirit is therefore a matter 
calling for highly specialized methods, and because of the high 
re-activity of the unsaturateds must be '^ery carefully controlled. 
Especially is this the case with any sulphiuic acid treatment, and 
owing to poljunerization, etc., occurring and much of the product re¬ 
maining in solution in the spirit, acid treatment most be followed 
by re-distillation. 

Casi^-head sinrit is almost entirely composed of the lower boiling 
hydrocarbons of the pMsffin series. Chemical or otiier treatment is 
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seldom necessary. D. B. Dow (U.8. Bur. Mines) gives the following 
results for the distillation of a raw spirit: 


I.B.P. . 


. Br c. 

50 per cent. 

distils . 

. 61»0. 

10 per cent. 

distils. 

. 32-5® 

60 „ 

» * 

. 75® 

80 „ 

» • 

, 38-0® 

70 „ 

99 * 

98® 

80 „ 

» • 

. 42-5® 

80 „ 

99 • 

. 143® 

40 „ 

9f • 

, 500® 

F.B.P.. . 


. 148® 


The loss on distillation was 18 per cent. This high figure is due to 
the impossibility of condensing the considerable proportion of very low- 
boiling hydrocarbons, some of which are originally simply held as 
vapours in solution. 

By the fractional distillation of a natural gas gasoline B. P. Anderson 
and A. M. Erskine {Ind. Eng. Chem., 1924, 16, 263) arrived at the 
following approximate composition: 


Per cent. Per cent, 

by volume. by volume. 

Propanes and butanes^. 20 n-Hexane .... 15 

Iso-pentane .... 13 Iso-heptane .... 8 

n Pentane .... 17 n-Heptane .... 12 

Iso-hexane .... 9 Octane.4 

the balance being some 2 per cent, of absorption oil. 


Physical Properties of Petrol. Reference has been made already 
to the density or specific gravity, which may lie between 0*680 and 
0*760, and the boiling range. According to Cabot, petrol of 0*698 sp. gr. 
at 22*8° C. did not show signs of solidification when immersed in liquid 
air until a temperature of — 122° C. was reached. J. H. Coste {Analyst, 
197^ 42,168) gives the solidification temperature of a well-known petrol 
as-128° C. 

The specific heat of the liquid and its latent heat of vaporization 
are of importance. The following figures (Table XXXVIII) were 
obtained for the specific heat between 10° and 30° C. by one of the 
authors. 

TABLE XXXVIII 
Spbghio or Pbtbol 



Speoifio 

giavity. 

Bpeoifie 

0787 

0*465 

0-784 

0488 

0-712 

0477 

0-767 

0*450 

0-721 

0*490 

0-718 

0*512 




0*514 




0-471 

0478 

0-46S 

0488 


AUhough not ktxicldy proportional to the deneity, for pcaotioal 

K 

purposes the epedfio heat may be caknlated £com- , K being 

sp. gr. 

ai^cozhnatel^ 0-860. 
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Lang, Jeasel and Steed (J. Jnsf. Pet. Teeh., 1$)30,16, 813) record the 
phyacal data for five of the lower-boifii^ fractions of Miri petroleum, 
the specific heats of the fractions being expressed as C^ls/gm. at 
30® C.; 04636 (76-100° C. range); 04616 (100°-126°); 04606 (126°- 
160°); 04682 (160°-176°); 04617 (176“-200“). Also Lang and Jessel, 
loe. oU., 1932, 18, 860. 

The latewt heat of vaporization of the normal paraffin and poly¬ 
methylene hydrocarbons, as determined by Maybery and Goldstein 
(Amer. Chem. Jour., 1902, 28, 67) has been given on page 210. Orsefe 
{Petrdevm, 1910, 5, 669) gives the latent heat of vaporization of crude 
%ht oil as 86 calories per gram. Ricardo found the latent'heat to 
be 132-145 B.Th.U. per lb. (equal to approximately 73-80 calories 
per gram). 

According to Holde the flash-points for different petrol fractions 
were: 

Dwtilling bet^^een . 60-60° C. 00-78° 70-88° 80-100° 80^116° 100-160° 
nssh-point below . - 68° - 39°, - 46° - 22“ - 22° + 10° 

J. H. Coste {loc. cit.) records the following flash-points: 

“Standaid,” -11°C.; “Shell,” -16°C.; Pratts, -30°C. 

The ignition temperature of petrol and petrol-air mixtures has been 
given on page 7. 

Calorific Value of Petrol. Very little difference is found in either 
the gross or net calorific value of petrol on a weight basis, the B.Th.U. 
per lb. for a number of samples examined by B. Blount in 1909 being 
20,140 to 20,340 B.Th.U. (gross). The net calorific values recorded by 
Ricardo (J. Soc. Auto. Eng., 1922,10, 306) are given in Table XXXIX. 
It is to be noted that spirit of high specific gravity will have a much 
higher relative calorific value per gallon than lighter spirit of about the 
same calorific value per lb. 


TABLE XXXIX 

OALOBmo Vaxvs (Nkt, B.Th.U.) ahd Latbht Hbat or Vafobizatioh 
or Pbtbols { H . R . Ricardo ) 


Index 

Ko. 

B.Th.T7. including latent heat 
of vaporization. 

B.Th.U. excluding latent heat 
of vaporization. 

nun. Hg. 


Per lb. 

Per gal. 

Per lb. 

Per gal. 


i 

19,020 

137,500 

18,890 

136,600 

86 

2 

19,250 

135,500 

19,130 

134,700 

68 

3 

19,090 

137,100 

18,970 

138,400 

70 

4 

19,120 

137,000 

19,000 

138,100 

54 

6 

18,890 

143,500 

18,770 

142,600 

18 

7 

18,680 

1464n0 

18,460 

144,300 

28 

8 

18,920 

, 146,000 

18,790 

144,100 

17 
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The principal data in reference to petrol are given in Table XL, 
page 215, together with those of benzole and alcohol, so that a com¬ 
parison may be instituted between these fuels. 

Distillation Characters. When air is bubbled through petrol or 
passes at ordinary temperatures over a surface saturated with such a 
liquid of mixed composition, evaporation is selective, the less volatile 
portions remaining behind, i.e. the petrol becomes stale.” Air passed 
through petrol at atmospheric temperatures is stated to take up practi¬ 
cally only the hydrocarbon hexane (CeHii). In the early days of the 
petrol engine carburation was accomplished usually by carburettors of 
the bubbling or surface-evaporation type, so that a much more restricted 
range of boiling for the petrol was essential, and its gravity was usuaDy 
about 0‘680. With the introduction of spray carburettors, in which the 
heavier less volatile portions of the spray get carried forward as a mist 
into the hot inlet pipe adjacent to the cylinder or to the cylinder itself 
and there become vaporized, a much greater range is permissible ; the 
gravity of suitable spirit is now frequently 0*760. This improvement 
is of great economic importance in rendering a far greater proportion 
of the crude oil available, and further improvements in carburettors 
will doubtless permit of some extension of the range of boiling in 
the future. 

The desirable characters in a petrol are summarized by Dean {U.8. 
But. MineSy Tech. Paper 166, 1917) as : 

1. Not too high a percentage of highly volatile* constituents, which 
involve large evaporation losses, increased danger in storage and use. 
On the other hand, for ease of starting, a reasonable proportion is 
required. 

2. Not too large a proportion of high-boiling hydrocarbons, other¬ 
wise condensation in the cylinders occurs, the “ heavy ends ” are not 
burned, and dilution of the crank-case oil results. 

3. Freedom from water, acid, and anything which on evaporation of 
the petrol leaves a residue. 

4. Freedom from anything which attacks metal before or after com¬ 
bustion. 

5. Freedom from objectionable odour. 

Many suggestions have been made for assessing the starting 
characters of petrols on the basis of the distillation tests. Oberfell and 
Alden {(HI and Oob J., 1933, 31, No. 35) suggested a voIatiiUy index ” 
—the difference between 284® F. and the temperature at which 60 per 
cent, of the petrol distils. Thus, taking the grades in the specifications 
(p. 226), U.S. Motor Gasoline 0; Motor Fuel V ” » 27 ; Ddmestic 
Aviation ^ 63 ; Fighting grade = 72, 

Bridgeman {(HI and Gas 1931, Mar. 6, 143) says that starting 
should not be dfficult until approximately 140® F. below the tempera- 
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1 Calculated on assumed gravity of 0-720. * For pure benzene and ethyl alcohol respectively. 

* Range given in M.U. Fuel Committee Report. 
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ture (F®) at which 10 per cent, distils, whilst for easy starting Brown 
considers 130^ F. below this point is satisfactory. 

A satisfactory anti-knock fuel, according to Charpentier (A'ul, Zeit., 
1933, 126,157), should distil at least 30 per cent, to 100 ° C. and 90 per 
cent, to between 180° and 185° C. 

Too high a percentage of highly volatile components, in addition to 
certain drawbacks referred to above, will give rise to vapour locks in the 
fuel supply lines ; especially is this important with air-craft at high 
altitudes. 

Vapour lock is a function of the vapour pressure and the Reid 
method of measuring this has been adopted as a standard method in 
the U.S.A. In this apparatus, for fuel to be used up to a maximum 
temperature of 100 ° F. the pressure should not exceed 8 lb. ; at 85° F. 
10 lb. ; and at maximum 75° F., 12 lb. 

In winter-time the petrol should have a higher average volatility 
than in summer, U.S.A. winter grades usually giving 90 per cent, 
volatility below 400° F. (204° C.), and summer grades below 450° F. 
( 221 ° C.), though each of these temperatures is much higher than is 
found in this country for the 90 per cent, point in good grade spirits. 

The last boiling fractions are also of importance, for crank-case 
dilution of the lubricating oil arises through these portions—only 
partially burnt—being carried down with lubricating oil past the 
piston rings. Dilution, although due to these “ heavy ends ’’ accu¬ 
mulating in the oil, is far more determined in degree by the condition 
of the engine (fit of piston rings) and operating conditions (chiefly 
temperature of the oil in the sump). 

Combustion of Petrol. When petrol (assuming the composition 
C 6 H 14 ) is burnt completely with the theoretical amount of air (15-24 
lb. per lb.), the dry exhaust gases would consist of carbon dioxide 
14*35 per cent., nitrogen 85-65 per cent. It has, however, been noted 
frequently that after undergoing combustion in an engine it is impossible 
to account for all the carbon consumed as carbon dioxide and monoxide 
in the gases, which points to the conclusion that products of incom¬ 
plete combustion other than carbon monoxide are formed, and 
aldehydes are produced under some conditions. The formation of carbon 
monoxide through insufficiency of oxygen is observed frequently when 
the exhaust gases are analysed, and it has been observed by Clerk that 
an excess of oxygen may be present even when carbon monoxide is still 
being formed. 

Watson carried out extensive investigations on the petrol engine 
(see Engineering, 1910, 88, 331; J. Soc, Arts, 1910, 58, 988 ; and Proc. 
Inst, Avtonwbile Engs,, 1914-15, 9, 49), and found that the highest 
thermal efficiency was not attained when the air for combustion was the 
theoretical amount, but was obtained actually with an air/petrol ratio 
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of 17 to 1. This is concluded to be due to two causes, a lower cylinder 
temperature, so that less heat is lost through the walls, and to the lower 
mean specific heat of the gases (the specific heat rising with the tempera¬ 
ture), hence the rise of pressure is greater for a given quantity of heat 
supplied. In general, the best mechanical efficiency was found with 
about 12 lb. of air to 1 lb. of petrol. With a weaker mixture than 
17*5 to 1 there is risk of back-firing into the carburettor, the rate of 
burning being so reduced that combustion is not completed before the 
inlet port opens. 

The composition of the exhaust gas from a petrol engine, assuming 
the fuel to be hexane, C«Hi 4 , requiring 15*24 lb. of air per lb. of fuel, 
would be : nitrogen, 85*65 per cent. ; carbon dioxide, 14*35 per cent. 
It is found that from most engines the percentage of carbon dioxide 
is much lower, and that several per cents, of carbon monoxide are 
present, indicating much waste of fuel. Watson states that 5 to 6 per 
cent, of carbon monoxide is common. Important investigations of the 
combustion process have been carried out in the United States by 
Fieldner, Straub, and Jones (J. Ind, and Eng, Chem., 1921, 13, 51), and 
Fieldner and Jones (loc, ciL, 1922, 14, 594). Their results for carbon 
monoxide in the exhaust gases from engines under actual road test agree 
with Watson’s figures, and in many cases show a waste of fuel, through 
incomplete combustion, of 20-30 per cent. The use of an over-rich 
niixture is common; such mixtures enable the engine to be started 
with fair ease (it is stated that an engine cannot be started cold on the 
theoretical mixture); further, the richer mixtures give greater power 
and flexibility. Thermal efficiency, and consequently mileage per 
gallon, is attained with a considerably higher air/petrol ratio than that 
required for maximum power. To some extent power must be sacrificed 
to obtain greater mileage ; but in these tests it was found possible to 
adjust the carburettors to give reasonably good fuel economy without 
undue sacrifice of power and flexibility. Several cars tested gave good 
results with air/petrol ratios 13*7/1 to 14*7/1. 

A point of importance arising from the production of carbon mon¬ 
oxide is the danger of poisoning by this gas when the engine of a car is 
run in a small and poorly ventilated garage. 

The Petrol/Air Mixture. The theoretical amoimt of air for the 
complete combustion of petrol, as deduced from the average composition 
by methods already described on page 10, is : 

Cubic feet 

lb. at 0° C. at 60® F. 

Per pound ..... 15*24 187 197 

Per gallon. 109*60 1346 1420 

One volume of the liquid requires, therefore, 8400 (at 0® C.) to 8900 
(at 60® F.) times its own volume of air for complete combustion. 
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Similarly, the percentage of carbon dioxide in the dry exhaust gases for 
petrol of this composition will be 14-3 per cent. 

Owing to the complex nature of petrol, it is not possible to calculate 
accurately the actual volume in the state of vapour which a given 
volume of liquid petrol would occupy, as, for example, when it is taken 
up as vapour in an air current. 1 lb. of hexane would occupy 4-2 cu. ft. 
in a state of vapour at 0® C. (4-4 at 60*^ F.), whereas 1 lb. octane would 
occupy 316 cu. ft. at 0® C. (3-32 at 60® F.). Taking a round figure of 
4 cu. ft. of vapour per pound of petrol, it will be found that the theoretical 
air required is about 48 times the volume of the petrol vapour, or the 
mixture contains practically 2 per cent, petrol vapour. 

The calorific value of 1 cu. ft. of the theoretical petrol/air mixture 
may now be calculated. The total volume of mixture per pound is 
4 + 187 = 191, and the calorific value of petrol per pound is approxi- 

90 non 

mately 20,000 B.Th.U., hence = 104-5 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

Similarly, at 60® F. the value per cu. ft. is approximately 99-5 B.Th.U. 

Air is able to take up a far greater amount of petrol vapour than 
the above ; dry air will take up 17-5 per cent, by volume of 0-650 
petrol at 50® F. ( == 1 vol. petrol vapour to 6*7 vols. of air), whilst at 
68® F. it will take up 27 per cent. ( = 1 vol. vapour to 3-7 vols. of air). 
It is evident, therefore, that a large excess of air must be employed in 
practice to bring such a mixture down to theoretical strength. 

Further, above a certain percentage of vapour the mixture, although 
highly inflammable, is not explosive. The range of composition between 
which mixtures of petrol vapour and air are truly explosive is very 
limited. The figures given in the ‘‘ Motor Union Fuels Report ’’ (1907) 
are : minimum, 1-1 per cent, by volume ; maximum, 5-3; explosive 
range, 4-2. On the assumption that 1 lb. of petrol gives 4 cu. ft. of 
vapour, the explosive mixture figures are approximately: 

lb. Cubic feet, 

air, at 0° C. at 60® F. 

At maximum for 1 lb. petrol 6*76 71-6 74*6 

At minimum „ „ . . 29*0 360-0 375-0 

The more generally accepted limits are: minimum, 2-0 per cent.; 
maximum, 4-5 per cent., and these figures are probably more in agree¬ 
ment with the true explosion conditions, as distinct from bare inflamma¬ 
tion. 

It must be remembered that although a mixture may be non¬ 
explosive at ordinary pressure, on increasing the pressure such a mixture 
may become explosive. 

Rate of Flame Propagation in Petrol/Air Mixtures. This is 
obviously an important consideration, determining as it does whether 
combustion has ceased before the end of the working stroke of the 
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piston, and how soon aftor ignition the maximum pressure is reached, 
which determines incidentally the point in the cycle where ignition 
should take place. Obviously, with an engine running at, say, 3000 
revolutions per minute, a slow-burning mixture may even be alight 
when the inlet valve opens, with consequent firing back (“ popping ”) 
into the carburettor. 

The degree of turbulence in the mixture has, however, an important 
modifying influence in practice, and to a large extent determines a 
far more rapid spreading of the flame throughout the mixture. Further, 
turbulence has an important effect in diminishing the liabihty of a 
charge to burn with excessive speed, setting up undue pressures and 
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La OF Air per Le of Petrol. 

Fio. 43.—Kate of Flame Propagation in Petrol-.^ir Mixtures (Neuman). 


leading to the well-known trouble of detonation or “ pinking.” The 
amount of turbulence will depend largely upon engine design, and will 
be greater with increased piston speeds. 

Neuman has made determinations of the rate for petrol/air and 
his results are shown graphically in Figure 43. 

It will be seen that a maximum rate is obtained with about 12*5 
parts by weight of air to 1 of petrol, which is considerably less than 
the theoretical air necessary, and is in fairly .close agreement with the 
mixture giving the best mechanical efficiency. 

Chemical Composition and Engine Performance.—^The 
efficiency of an internal combustion engine is directly related to the 
degree of compression of the gases prior to ignition. For the highest 
efficiency it is desirable to have the highest practicable compression, but 
a limit is soon reached. Obviously with a fuel/air mixture over-com¬ 
pression would raise the temperature to that of spontaneous ignition 
(p. 6} and pre-ignition would occur before the timed spark fhnctioned. 
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In general, before this point is reached trouble is experienced, particu-* 
larly with rich (and therefore rapid burning) mixtures, through a 
portion of the charge burning with exceptional rapidity after the usual 
ignition by the spark, giving rise to the well-known pinking,” knock¬ 
ing,” or “ detonation.” In the early days of the petrol engine it was 
known that some fuels were more liable to detonation than others and 
that the addition of benzole overcame or materially reduced the knock¬ 
ing. 

H. R. Ricardo {Eng.y 1920, 110, 326, 361; The Automobile Enff., 
1921, 11, Peb.-Aug.), using a specially designed engine which enabled 
the compression of the mixture to be varied during running, made a 
series of valuable tests on petrols which enabled some correlation to 
be made between composition and performance. Briefly, Ricardo 
showed that whilst at moderate compression ratios (6/1) all hydro¬ 
carbon fuels give much the same eflS.ciency, because it was possible 
to work at considerably higher compressions with those containing a 
high percentage of aromatic hydrocarbons, or naphthenes, consider¬ 
able gain in efficiency was possible. The limit to higher compressions 
is directly or indirectly the spontaneous ignition temperature of the 
charge. For any fuel a practical limit to the degree of compression 
allowable could be arrived at—the “ highest useful compression ratio ” 
(H.U.C.R.). A few of Ricardo’s results are given in Table XLI. 

TABLE XLI 


Composition of Petbols in Relation to Compbbssion and Consumption 

(Rtcortfe)) 



Approximate otfeiposition. 



Conaum 

ption at 





Highest 

Tempera- 


i, per 

Index 




useful 

ture at 

B.H,P. hour. 

No. 

Paraffins 

Naph¬ 

thenes. 

Aromatics. 

compres¬ 
sion ratio. 

H.U.C.R. 

*C. 

lb. 

pints. 

\ 

7 

26 

36 

39 

6-0 

430® 

0*393 

0*402 

8 

10 

86 

6 

6-9 

428® 

0i389 

0*406 

1 

62 

23 

16 

6-7 

422® 

0*393 

0*436 

6 

38 

47 

16 

6*36 

410 

0*407 

0*428 

3 

68 

20 

12 

4*7 

387 

0*436 

0*484 

X. 

63 

36 

1-7 

4*86 

392 

0*422 

0*471 


X.—^A petrol fxom which aromatic hydrocarbons had been removed* 

The Index numbers refer to the feiels quoted in Tables XXXIX and XLII* 
It may be noted that Petrols 1 and 3 are of almost identical compodtioa, but 
exhibit a considerable difference in the highest useful eompression ratio* 

Ricardo suggested that this anti-knock ” quality might be ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the equivalent totume value ” of the fuel, this 
hydrooarbon having the greatest influence of the tbree-^bimsrae, 
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toluene and xylene. By a fiurly simple analytical method an approxi¬ 
mation of the amount of each aromatic hydrocarbon in the petrol can 
be determined and from the data tiie “toluene value” calculated. 

Octane Numbers. Following on Ricardo’s work, which first 
showed the importance of the nature of the hydrocarbons in petrol in 
determining the combustion characteristics, there were developments 
in the direction of measuring the “ anti-knock ” value, using variable 
compression engines. This work has now been satisfactorily stan¬ 
dardized and agreement reached between the principal standardizing 
bodies in the United States and in this country. Not only must the 
engine and procedure be standard, but a standard of reference for the 
different fuel agreed upon. This is the “ octane number.” 

Pure iso-octane (2:2:4—trimethylpentane) (CgHig) was first 
suggested as a standard of very high anti-knock character by Edgar 
(1931); the converse, a hydrocarbon of high knocking character, being 
n heptane (CfHie). Their respective boiling-points are approximately 
the sapie (99° C.). 

Assessing the anti-knock value of iso-octane as 100, and that of 
n heptane as 0, the “ octane number ” is numerically the percentage 
by volume of iso-octane in an octane/heptane mixture which matches 
the petrol by its detomition characteristics in the engine test. Thus 
with a 70/30 octane/heptane mixture matching the fuel the “ octane 
number ” of that fuel is 70. 

On this scale the “ octane numbers ” of motor fuel are approxi¬ 
mately : 

Alcohol ladng mixture . . 85 -f No. 1 Petrol.68-70 

Fetnd with lead tetraethyl . 77 Commercial Petrol . . . 60-66 

According to Boyd (Amer. Pet. Inst., 1931), in the standard test 
engine at full load, 600 r.p.m. and a jacket temperature of 212° F., 
with the mixture ratio and spark advance set for maximum power, the 
following data show the permissible compression ratio for the correspond¬ 
ing octane numbers: 


Ootane number. 

Compreeeion ratio. 

Ootane number. 

Oompreesion ratio. 


70 

670 

40 


60 


30 


60 


3°4 

780 

40 




It is olauued that close correlation between road results and the 
standard ^igine are obtiuned with the latter at 900 r.p.m. and with a 
jacket temperature of 300° F. 

the British Air Ifinistry purification 1).T.% 134, for some 
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years the standard, the octane number was 73 ; more recently (D.T.D. 
224) it was raised to 77, and the still higher value of 87 is to be specified 
in I).T.D. 230. 

For civil aviation the octane numbers range from 70 to 73. 

Anti-knock Agents. Certain organic compounds have been 
found to have the property of suppressing knocking; conversely, 
certain others induce it. Midgley and Boyd {Ind. and Eng. Chem,, 
1922, 14, 589.; 894) found that aromatic amines, in general, belong to 
the former class, but that the most effective agents were organo-metallio 
compounds. Thus, compared with benzene, xylidine was 12-5 times as 
effective; di-ethyl telluride [(CaHt)a Te], 260 times; lead tetraethyl 
[(CtHt) 4 .Fb], 625 times. Carbonyls (e.g. iron) are also materials for 
which patents have been taken out. 

Lead tetraethyl is most widely used, the quantity required being very 
small, a concentration of 1 in 1000 to 1400 giving sufiioient anti-knock 
effect for general use, though for air-craft engines higher concentrations 
are employed. 

Lead tetraethyl has the great disadvantage of being highly poisonous, 
and as the result of several casualties in the early days it was for a time 
withdrawn, but after an exhaustive inquiry in tlte U.S.A., with resulting 
control of production and ^tribution, its use became general, and, 
providing reasonable precautions are observed, such as avoiding undue 
contact with the skin, little risk is involved. The “ ethyl ” petrols are 
usually given a distinctive colour. 

Another point is that the lead oxide resulting from the combustion 
affects the sparking plugs, and to overcome deposition of the metal some 
chlorine or bromine compound is added, thus a mixture of 3 volumes of 
lead tetraethyl and 2 volumes of ethylene di-bromide has been widely 
used. Carbon tetrachloride and trichloroethylene have also been used. 

A valuable paper on lead tetraethyl in fuels for aviation engines was 
contributed to the Boyal Aeronautical Society by F. B. Banks (Pet. 
Times, 1934, 31 ,97), in which it was stated that the addition of the first 
cubic centimetre to a gallon of petrol will raise the anti-knock value by 
anything from 5 to 16 octane numbers, depending on the characters of 
the petrol. Further, that the maximum concentration of tetraethyl, 
for commercial purposes, is 3-6 c.c. per Imperial gallon, which may be 
raised to 7 c.c. for Government or military purposes. 

Ethyl fluid, in which form the mixture is prepared^ contains: 

Lead tetraethyl .... 61-42 per cent, (by wt.) 

= 66-fiO „ (by -wA) 

Ethykne dilwomide.... 86-68 „ (by wt.) 

l)ye (Une) . . . . , . 0-17 „ 

The specific gravity of the ethyl fluid is 1-756 (20° C.). 

The use of lead tetraethyl has given trouble throu|^ corroskm of 
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eichaiuit valve stems, cylinder walls, and also in exhaust pipes and collector 
rings. According to Mardles, the combustion product is lead oxy- 
bromide (PbBr JPbO), which hydrolyses with moisture to form corrosive 
substances. After running, injection of oil into the cylinder and a 
weekly taming of the engine counteracts corrosion. The U.S. Air 
Force uses castor oil with the addition of 2 or 3 per cent, of triethanola¬ 
mine. 

Gum in Petrol. As already mentioned, cracked ” spirits are 
liable to go off colour, becoming yellow, and in untreated spirit this 
may occur to such a degree that a brown resinous deposit forms in any 
vessel. This is the “ gum,” which is only slightly soluble in petrol, yet 
even this low solubility will give rise to a deep straw colour. It is 
generally easily soluble in alcohol. 

Gum in petrol may lead to sticking up in-carburettors and of inlet 
valves and the formation of deposits in inlet manifolds. In specifica¬ 
tions the inclusion of some limit to the gum is usual, and is important 
to-day with the wide use of blends containing cracked spirit. In the 
Western Petroleum Befiners’ Association specification this limit is 
30 mgm. per 100 ml. The British Air Ministry will be found on page 224, 
and the United States Federal specifications limit on page 226. 

Gum is referred to as “ pre-formed ” and “ potential.” The former, 
or existent gum, is that present when a sample of spirit is analysed by 
evaporation ; potential gum is the additional gum which can be formed 
by oxidation treatment. It is roughly ft measure of the residual so-far 
unchanged active unsaturated bodies. Except in some exceptional 
cases gum is a complex mixttire of the oxidation products of highly 
reactive unsaturated hydrocarbons. Polymerization also pla]^ a part 
in gum formation, and is fovoured by light. 

Comie considers that the “ gum forming materials ” (pseudo-gum) 
consist largely of peroxides, per-acids, aldehydes and ketones, and gum 
formation .to be a process of auto-oxidation, the resinous substance 
remaining after evaporation being of estor or lactone structure. 

Gum formation inay be inhibited by a number of organic compounds, 
bodies themselves rea(^y oxidized. Amongst these are alpha-naphthol, 
catechol, ortho-aminophenol, mono- and ^-bmizylparaaminophenol, 
the latter said to be effective in concentration not exceeding 0*005 
per cent. 

The effect of contact with alkalies is in some cases of importance, as 
this affects the colour-maintaining properties of the petrol. Where 
petrol treated with inhibitors is stored over water it is recommended to 
add 0*1 per cent, of sodium sulphite to the water. 

The liabilily to the formation of gum has been investigated by 
Voorhees and Eisii^er by an oxygmi absorption test, in which the 
sun{de is heated in stout glass bottles with oxygen at 210° F. for five 
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hours. An “ inducti<Hi ” period is found with petrob, after whioh the 
formation of gvim proceeds more and more rapidly. Mardles confers 
results unda the above conditions of temperature and ozyg^ con¬ 
centration are not satisfactory and employs a method in which 60 ml. 
of the sample are heated to only 36° C. in a 600-ml. flask, flUed 
with air, for twenty hours, the gum formed being then detonuned. 
Results are stated to be in accord with the results on storage fox 
three months. 

Motor Spirit Specifications. Standard methods for the analysb 
of petrob (and other petroleum products) have been publbhed by the 
Institution of Petroleum Technologbts. The principal test for motor 
spirit b a dbtillation test under carefully standardized conditions. 
Besides the percentage of dbtillate collected at certain temperatures, the 
Initial Boiling Point (I.B.P.) and the Final Boiling Ppipt (F.B.P.), i.e. 
when the flask b dry, are very important. The standard method b 
described on page 368. In addition, the presence of acidity (indicating 
faulty r^ning), the liability to cause corrosion, the absence of any non- 
vobtile residue, and the presence of certain types of sulphur compounds, 
are abo important. The Britbh tests also include the determination of 
the percentage of aromatic hydrocarbons, and “ gum,” the importance 
of which since the introduction of “ cracked ” spirits has become 
important. 

The following b a summary of the petrol specifications in Great 
Britain and for the United States of America Government: 

Eaiher Air Force ^>eoifications were: 

Aviation Spirit 0*720 (not to exceed 0*740).—10 per cent, below 
76° C; 60 per cent, below 100°; 96 per cent, below 140°. Aromatic 
content, 12-20 per cent, by volume. 

Avbtion Spirit 0*760 (not to exceed 0*790).—10 per cent, below 
76° C; 60 per cent, below 100°; 90 per cent, bdiow 160°. Aromatic 
content, not less than 36 per cent. 

The Air Minb^ Specificstions D.T>D. 224 for 77 octane and D.T.D. 
230 tor 87 *octahe Standard Fueb for Aero-Engines are practically 
identical except as regards anti*4etonation value. In both cases the 
standard fuel shall consbt of high-grade petrol prepwred from crude 
petrobum, coal q>irit or mixtures thereof, and that the fuel as a whob 
shall be neutral, clear, free from undissolved water and suspended 
matter. 

In D.T.D. 224, in order to obtain the necessary uiti-detonation, 
aromatic hydrocarlKHis may be added, the extent of such additions being 
governed by the succeeding dansM of the specification. In D.T.D. ^0 
it b permissibb to add aromatio hydrocaibons and/(« tetnaethyl lead 
not exceeding 4 ml per imperial gallon. 

In each caw tibe dbriUatioa mnge b ipaoifiad as fiiQows: When 
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100 ml. of the fuel are distilled in the standard distillation apparatus^ 
there shall distil at 760 mm. pressure: 

Below 75® C. not less than 10 per cent. 

At 100® C. not less than 60 per cent. 

At 160® C. not less than 90 per cent. 

The end point shall not exce^ 180® C. 

The distillation loss shall not exceed 2 per cent. 

The total volume of distillate collected in the receiver shall not be 
less than 96 per cent. 

Both specifications state that: The vapour pressure as determined 
by the Beid method of 37 -8® C. (100® F.) shall not exceed 7 lb. per sq. in.; 
the specific gravity at 15° C. shall not be more than 0*79 ; and there shall 
be a complete absence of free sulphur when determined by the copper 
strip method and the total sulphur content shall not exceed 0*16 per cent, 
by weight. 

The freezing point as indicated by the initial formation of solid 
shall not be higher than minus 60® C. in the case of 77 octane standard 
fuel, and minus 60® C. for the 87 octane fuel. 

The gum standard is indicated in both cases. The existent gum shall 
not exceed 10 mgm. per 100 ml. Potential gum.—^After 50 ml. of the 
fuel have been incubated at 35® C. for twenty hours, the increase of 
gum yield over and above the existent gum shall not exceed 10 mgm. 
per 100 ml. 

The U.S.A. Federal specifications are as follows: 



Aviation. 

U.S. 

Motor V. 


Domestic. 

Fighting. 

Motor. 

10 per cent, not above 

75® C. 

76® C. 

76® C, 

70® C. 

60 ,, ,, . , 

106 

100 

140 

125 

90 „ 

156 

136 

200 

ISO 

1 96 

176 

— 

— 

— 

End Point. 

190 

— 

— 

— 

Freezing-point. 

~ 60 

- 60 


— 

Sulphur, per cent .... 

010 

0*10 

0*10 

0*10 

Gum .. 

Yapour pressure at 100® P. (lb. 

16 mgm. 

(2 hrs. glass) 

10 mgm. 

(4 hrs. glass) 



per sq. inch). 

6*6 

6*6 

8-^12 

10 

Octane number. 

68 

87 

1 

— 


The distillation range of a number of petrols, ranging from light 
aviation spirit to heavy commercial oiotor spirit, is given in Table XLII. 
The samples were among those employed by Ricardo in his researches 
(p. 220). 

F. Q 
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TAWr^TB TT.TT 

Distuxation Banoi oi> Fnsou (En(^ Method) 
(H. R. Ricardo. The Automobile Bug., 1021) 


Index No. 

Speoifio 

Gravity. 

Peroentage dietilling below 

Pinal 
Boilings 
point ®C. 

Bl 

mm 

120® 

140® 

160® 

180® 


0-723 

41*3 

79*0 


_ 

_ 

_ 

126 


0*704 

28*0 

66*0 

86*6 

94*6 

— 

— 

163 


0*719 

16*6 

43*0 

71*0 

86*0 

96*0 

— 

170 


0*727 

11*6 

47*0 

79*0 

92*0 

98*6 

— 

160 

5 

0*760 

7*0 

24*0 

47*0 


81*6 

91*0 

210 

6 

0*760 


13*0 

66*0 


97*6 

— 

166 

7 

0*782 


16-0 

64*0 


96*0 

— 

164 

8 

0*767 

H 

70 

65*0 


94*0 

— 

176 


From a series of distillation tests on petrols of well-known brands 
marketed in 1933 the following data has been compiled : Initial boiling 
point, 34-40® C.; 10 per cent, distilled below 69-68® C.; 20 per cent, 
below 74-80®; 50 per cent, below 106-115®; 90 per cent, below 163 ^ 
172**; end boiling-point 172 *-199®. The percentage distilled at 100® C. 
ranged from 38-44. 


* These figuies are ezoeptionally low and are for one particular brand. 




















CHAPTER XI 

MOTOR BENZOLE, ALCOHOLS AND FUEL MIXTURES 

“MOTOR BENZOLE” 

Large quantities of “ motor benzole ” are produced from the dis¬ 
tillation of coal, chiefly in the gasworks and coke-oven plants of the 
country. There is naturally some fluctuation in the yearly production 
but it may be taken as exceeding 30 million gallons in Great Britain. 
A|9 indicative of the importance of benzole for motor purposes approxi¬ 
mately 90 per cent, of the total production is marketed as motor 
fuel. The world production of benzole is a little short of one 
million tons. 

In 1919 the National Benzole Association was formed, and has 
done much to advance the use of this home-produced fuel, carrying 
out valuable research work on production, refining, and other problems 
associated with its use. Under the auspices of the Association a 
valuable treatise has been published.^ 

The hydrocarbons in benzole are chiefly of the benzene series—ben¬ 
zene (boiling-point 79-6° C.), toluene (110-5® C.), xylenes (137-7-144® C.). 
In addition there are paraffin, naphthene and unsaturated hydro¬ 
carbons, including certain di-olefines, the latter very imdesirable con¬ 
stituents being responsible for the raw material going off colour and 
the formation of “ gum.” Unsaturated olefinic hydrocarbons are not 
objectionable, indeed th^ have a definite anti-knock value, as in 
gasolines. 

Commercial benzole is classified as 90 per cent., 50 per cent., 60/90 
per cent., etc. This does not indicate the percentage of benzene 
present in the distillate, but the percentage distilling bdiow a certain 
temperature, generally 100® C. Thus, a 90 per cent, distillate yields 
90 volumes out of 100 up to a temperature of 100° G.; 60/90 jdelds 
60 volumes up to 100® C., and 90 volumes, in all, before 120® C. is 
exceeded. 

It follows that the conuneroial grades are mixtures of the hydro¬ 
carbons benzene, toluene, and Xylene, tiie propcnction of the last two 
huaeasuig as the yield below 100° C. decreases. 

Wta the conuneroial benzole obtained frmn high-temperature tars 
* Motor Seuoh, by W. H. HoStot and G. Oaztoii. 
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the following proportion of the hydrocarbons present may be taken 
as approximately correct: 

Bensene. Toluene. Xylene. Other hydrocarbons. 

90 per cent, benzole . 70>75 22-24 traces 4-6 per cent. 

60 per oent. benzole . 60 36-40 10 

Refined motor benzole consists approximately of benzene, 70 per 
cent,; toluene, 18 per cent.; xylenes, 8 per cent.; aliphatic hydro¬ 
carbons, 3*6 per cent. 

Formerly practically the whole of the benzole and toluole (from 
which the pure benzenes and toluenes were obtained) was produced 
by the distillation of the tar. To-day by far the greater production 
is from the coal gas, the hydrocarbons either being scrubbed out by 
a suitable high-boiling solvent (hydrocarbon wash oils or a creosote 
oil) or by adsorption by active carbon. 

Naturally the quantity of benzole, toluole, etc., obtainable from 
tar is variable ; the type of coal and conditions of carbonization (tem¬ 
perature, type of retort, etc.) affect this. An average figure may be 
taken as 10-10*5 gals, of motor fuel and 5*75 gals, of solvent naphtha 
per 1000 gals, of dry tar, equal to approximately 0*1 gal. per ton 
of coal. 

From the gas much larger yields are obtained, an average figure 
of 3 gals, per ton of coal being a fair one for coke-oven practice, where 
the recovery from the gases has been more widely practised. Yields 
as high as 4*5 gals, are now being obtained by careful control of 
crackmg conditions. 

Distillation of Tar. The crude tar on distillation yields as a 
first fraction the light oils and naphthas. These are redistilled, and 
the lowest boiling fractions collected separately. These are washed by 
agitating thoroughly with sulphuric acid (which removes some sulphur 
compounds, basic compounds, and certain unsaturated hydrocarbons) 
then with sodium hydroxide (caustic soda), which removes any tar 
acids, such as carbolic acid, which may be present, and finally ^ith 
water. It is then submitted to a process of rectification in stills fitted 
with apparatus so that whilst the lower-boiling and more volatile ccm- 
stituents pass forward to the water-cooled condensers, ^the higher- 
boiling portions are flowing back continually to the still. According 
to the character of the commercial fraction desired, so the distillates 
are collected up to a certain temperature and specific gravity. 

Recovery from Coal Gas. The oil-scrubbing process consists 
briefly in subjecting the gas stream to hashing with a solvent which 
has such a high initial boiling-point tibat the dissolved benzole vapours 
may be conveniently separated by distillation from the solvent Oil. 
The plant is of simple design, involving gas scrubbers from which the 
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absorbing oil carries the benzole, etc., to steam-heated stiUs. After 
de-benzolizing the wash-oil it passes through coolers and thence back 
to the scrubWs. 

During the war it was made compulsory to treat coal gas by scrub¬ 
bing to recover toluene, principally, and benzene, both being in great 
demand for the production of explosives. 

Adsorption by active charcoal is even simpler in principle, the gas 
being passed through the granular absorbent, placed in containers 
provided with coils, through which cooling water circulates during 
adsorption, and steam to heat up prior to driving out the adsorbed 
hydrocarbons by the direct passage of live steam. 

The largest benzole recovery plant has been installed at the Becton 
works of the Gas Light and Coke Co. It is an active-carbon plant 
and can treat 76 million cu. ft. of gas per twenty-four hours, to give 
16,000 gals, of benzole. When fresh the carbon can absorb up to 
30 per cent, of its weight of hydrocarbons, but poljrmerization of un¬ 
saturated compounds reduces its activity and when this reaches an 
uneconomic point the absorbent is removed from the system and 
regenerated by steaming at ^ red heat in a suitable retort. Eight cylin¬ 
drical absorbers are provided, and when working at full capacity five 
are absorbing in parallel, two are being steamed, twenty to thirty 
minutes being required, whilst the remaining one is either re-charging 
or standing by. 

It is estimated that 2*5 gals, of hydrocarbons can be extracted per 
10,000 cu. ft. of gas; equal to approximately 3*25 gals, per ton of 
dry coal carbonized. 

At Devonpori, oil scrubbing yields 3*09 gals, per ton of coal; from 
this crude product 2*89 gals, of rectified benzole is obtained. The 
rectified benzole has a specific gravity of 0-8825. The first ‘‘ drip ” 
point on distillation is 78° C.; 86 per cent, distils at 100° C.; 94-6 per 
cent, at 120° C. 

Rectification. The crude benzole obtained from the gas is usually 
water-white in colour and contauns approximately: benzene, 50-^5; 
toluene, 13*6-16*5 ; solvent, naphtha, 3*5-6-5 ; creosote, 16*0-17*6; 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, 7-9 per cent. 

The crude product is re-distilled, the fore-runnings being rejected 
aijd the distillate collected between 70° and 160° C. 

As already mentioned, the presence of unstable unsaturated hydro¬ 
carbons causes the spirit to colour and gummy substances to be formed, 
as is the case with the cracked spirits ’’ from petroleum (p. 211), 
leading to similar engine troubles if the gum-forming components are 
not removed or inhibited. 

The usual treatment is washing with strong sulphuric acid, followed 
by aUmli and tester washes, which treatment removes practically all 
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the unsaturated hydrocarbons. The washing losses may be from 10 
to 16 per cent. A furth^ distillation follows. As the bulk of the 
unsaturated hydrocarbons are non-gum forming and have a distinct 
anti-knock influence on the fuel, their removal is undesirable. Alter¬ 
native treatments have been tried—^adsorption of the reactive bodies 
by silica gel and the action of ferric sulphate with an adsorbent clay 
(Instill). 

It has been found that certain compounds act as “inhibitors,’* 
even when added in quite minute quantities, and these are now widely 
used, thereby reducing the refining necessary. One of the most suc¬ 
cessful of these is “ tricresol ” (a mixture of the three isomeric cresylic 
acids), the best concentration being about 0*03 per cent. 

According to Hollings and Hay {Chem. and /nd., 1934, 53, 155) 
benzole obtained by carbon absorption contains from 0*7 to 1*36 per 
cent, of sulphur (as GS,) and sulphur in other forms 0*44 to 0*65 per 
cent.; that by oil scrubbing 0*26 to 0*4 per cent, (as CS*) and 0*3 to 
0*6 per cent, in other forms. 

Use as Fuel. Motor benzole is seldom used alone as fuel, it is 
generally employed in admixture with giwoline (petrol) as “benzole 
mixture.” Alone benzole has three disadvantages, a freezing-point 
which is too high; the “ first drop ” temperature is not far below 
80^0., whilst that of gasolines is about 40^0.; and it is somewhat 
difficult to burn without soot. 

Ease of starting an engine depends largely upon the proportion of 
low-boiling components, roughly indicated by the temperaWe at which 
the first drop falls from the condenser during a distillation test. As 
mentioned above, in this respect benzole is at a disadvantage with 
petrol. 

On the other hand, at the upper end of the distillation range whilst 
most petrols have an “ end point ” about 200® C., motor benzoles 
usually are completely distilled at about 146®-160® C. 

This upper limit cannot well be exceeded since it is very difficult 
to refine the hydrocarbons boiling at a higher temperature sufficiently 
to prevent the development of yellow colour and resjinification on 
storage. Further, the exhaust gases have an objectionable smell. 

An incidental advantage of benzole containing little boiling above 
150® C. is that crank-case dilution of the lubricating oil in an engine 
is less liable than with gasoline. 

The National Benzole Association’s specification for motor benzole 
is given below: 


Specific gravity (60760® F.) 0*8700.-0*8860 
60 ml. at lOQ® C. 

85 „ „ 120® a 

, ,^I46®0. 


Distillation 
not less than 
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The residue on remaining at O^C. for thirty minutes shall not 
solidify. 

The crystallizing point should not be above -- 5^ C., and the sulphur 
content not more than 04 per cent., with no free sulphur. A useful 
test f<»r the latter is shaking with a little mercury, when the latter 
is coloured brown by sulphides, although the test is interfered with 
somewhat by other impurities. 

Petrol engines have been run with some success with 90 per cent, 
benzole as the sole fuel. In an exhaustive trial made with a 12-H.P. 
stationary engine, benzole proved 12*6 per cent, more efficient than 
petrol. Brewer states that a 40 H.P. 6-cylinder Napier car gave a 
ratio of miles per gallon on benzole as compared with petrol of 1*25 :1. 
In a record of trials given in the M. U. Fuels Reports the ratio for similar 
trials was 1*36 :1. 

Benzole is used as a fuel almost entirely in admixture with petrol; 
sometimes with alcohol. Petrol/benzole mixtures have the advantage 
of higher “ anti-knock ” properties than straight petrol alone. 

ALCOHOL 

. The necessity for careful consideration of ethyl alcohol as a fuel 
is crystallized in a simple statement that it is at present the only 
medium through which man is able to convert the heat energy of 
the sun into work in a sufficiently reasonable time and in sufficient 
quantities to justify the application of the term ‘‘ fuel to the product. 
For all other fuels mankind is dependent, sooner or later, on natural 
materials, the provision of which by Nature is not proceeding at any¬ 
thing approaching the rate of consumption ; indeed, in some cases 
the provision has probably ceased already. Alcohol, either methyl 
or ethyl, then, is the only fuel which can be maiiufactured in large 
quantities without recourse to existing fuel substances, and this possi¬ 
bility is of the utmost importance in Countries devoid of any large 
quantity of natural oils suitable for internal combustion engines. It 
affords the only possible weapon of defence against increasing cost of 
imported fuel, and the almost certain increase in the cost of benzole 
when its use becomes more general. At some distantly future date, 
when our coal-measures are nearing exhaustion, it may become the 
fuel on which the nation will be primarily dependent. 

Although the quantity of alcohol used in this country as fuel for 
internal combustion engines is but a very small percentage of the 
whole, its use has been extending considerabiy in recent years. Its 
practical value has been demonstrated abundantly, for it has taken 
a piaee already as a cmnmerdal fuel in Germany, France and, to a 
hm extent, in the United States. In each of these countries Govem- 
\ 
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ment aid has been given in investigating methods of production 
and application in suitable engines. In some countries the use of a 
proportion of alcohol has been made obligatory, in others the support 
of State-produced alcohol has been achieved by making compulsory 
the purchase of a quantity of home-produced alcohol which is a per¬ 
centage of the total motor spirit used in that country. Thus in 1930, 
in Germany, alcohol had to be purchased by the petroleum fuel importers 
up to 2-5 per cent, of the importation, and this was subsequently raised 
to 6 per cent. Although the United States probably is provided more 
abundantly by Nature with fuels than any other country, its Govern¬ 
ment has not hesitated to expend considerable sums in investigating 
the value of alcohol, and the Report on tbe subject (Bull. No. 392, 
U.S. GeoL Survey, 1909) is worthy of careful study. No less than 
2000 tests on gasoline and alcohol engines were carried out. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Alcohol. Alcohol as a fuel 
offers the advantages of great safety, by reason of its low degree of 
volatility and higher flash-point, about 17® C. (66® F.); its vapours 
are not quite half as heavy as those of petrol, so that it does not creep 
and accumulate in dangerous quantities on low levels, and a higher 
proportion is needed to form an explosive mixture; it mixes in all 
proportions with water, and burning alcohol can be extinguished with 
water. Although of much lower thermal value than petrol and benzole, 
it shows a relatively good thermal efficiency, and the actual consump¬ 
tion for a given power is not much higher than with these other fuels. 
Its uniformity of composition is another point in its favour. 

The higher degree of safety renders the storage, handling and 
transport of alcohpl more free from those necessary restrictions which 
have to be imposed on petrol and benzole, and would appreciably 
affect insurance rates. Further, in many hot countries the use of the 
more volatile spirits is almost impossible, whilst in the hottest climate 
alcohol is perfectly safe. . 

On the other hand, there is the great problem of cost and exemp¬ 
tion from many of the restrictions at present imposed on its production 
to be overcome. Further, as minor objections, come thje question of 
possible corrosion; the fact that some 6-5 per cent, of the total heat 
of its combustion is required for vaporization, and that some addition, 
such as benzole, or the prior running of the engine on either petrol or 
benzole to warm up is necessary before alcohol can* be used directly. 
The corrosion trouble is not serious, neither is that of vaporization, 
once the engine is hot, for there is always the sensible heat of the 
exhaust gases avulable; but that of difficulty in starting from the 
cold is almost inherent in a fuel of low vapour pressure. 

Alcohol is too costly in comparison with other internal combusticm 
engine fuels to be us^ akme; it is blended usually with petrol or 
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benzole. These mixtuies are referred to latar (p. 242), but a point of 
importance is that for their preparation nearly anhydrous i^hol is 
necessary, otherwise separation of components takes place, xhus at 
60“ F. separation occurs with alcohol/petrol —10 per cent, alcohol, 
when 0-1 per cent, of water is present; 20 per cent, alcohol with 0’33 
per cent, water ; 30 per cent, alcohol with 0-67 per cent, water; 40 per 
cent, alcohol with 1*0 per cent, water. Lower temperatures favour the 
separation. The strongest alcohol which can be produced by simple dis¬ 
tillation contains 95-6 per cent, by weight, or 97-2 percent, by volume. 

Removal of the remaining water to produce practically anhydrous 
alcohol is now economically possible, one method being by distillation 
with benzene. The commercial production of water-free alcohol has. 
definitely advanced the position of alcohol as a fuel and alcohol mixtures 
are readily available. 

Composition of Alcohols. A large number of bodies having 
certain characteristics, which are typified in the ordinary ethyl alcohol 
of fermentation, are classed as alcohols, but only the first two members 
of the series, which may be regarded as hydroxyl (OH) substitution 
products of the paraffin hydrocarbons methane (CH 4 ) and ethane 
(CjH»), demand consideration as fuel. One very important point is 
that in all alcohols there is a fairly high proportion of oxygen which 
affects their calorific value adversely. The composition and ph 3 ^cal 
properties of the fuel alcohols are as follows: 


Name. 

Fonnula. 

Percentage oompoeition. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Boiling- 

point. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Methyl alcohol . 
Ethyl alcohol 

CHgOH 

CgHgOH 

37*6 

52-2 

12- 5 

13- 0 



64*7° C. 
77'8‘’ C. 


The specific heat of ethyl alcohol is 0*615 at 30° C. Its latent heat 
of vaporization is 204*5 cals, per gram. The latent heat of methyl 
alcohol is 263 cals, per gram. Both mix perfectly with each qther 
and with water in any proportion, a marked contraction in volume 
taking place in the latter case. 

Methyl Alcohol (Methanol). For special racing fuels this alcohrd 
is frequently employed, and an air-speed record was set up with a 
blended fuel the major constituent of which was methanol. Formerly 
it was obtained entirely by the distillation of the pyroligneous liquids 
obtained in the destructive distillation of wood (see p. 28). These 
acid liquids are washed first with alkalies, and the remaining crude 
spirit contains about 80 per o«at. of methyl alcohol or “ wood spirit.” 

Large quwtities of methyl alcohol, of exoeptionid purity, are now 
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made by synthesiB, the direct combinatioii of carbon monoxide and 
b 3 rdrog^ under pressure in the presence of a catalyst such as sine 
oxide. The two gases are cheaply obtainable from “ water gas ” (p. 288). 

00 + 2H.-»>C&»0B. 

In 1934 the production by 83 mthesis in the U.S.A. was ovex 12'5 
million gallons, nearly four times the quantily produced by the wood 
distillation process. i 

The use of methanol as a motor fuel has been the subject of a 
valuable pax>er by Howes {J. Inst. Pet. Techs., 1933, 19, 301). Its low 
calorific value (9605 B.Th.U. 8515 B.Th.U. net) determines a high 
fuel consumption, a factor against its use for long-distance travel, but its 
higher thermal efSiciency, with the much greater volumetric efficiency, 
due to its high latent heat of vaporization (263 cals./gm. at boiling- 
point), give to it exceptional advantages. In unsupercharged engines it 
has been used at the exceptionally hi^ compression ratio of 15/1. 

Its* miscibility with hy^ocarbon fuels is .somewhat limited; with 
aromatic hydrocarbons (particularly benzene) it is much more miscible 
than with puffins. Its value as an anti-knock fuel when added to 
petrol is nearly twice that of benzene. A typical blend is petrol, 70; 
benzole, 20; methanol, 10 parts. 

Ethyl Alcohol (Ethanol) is the principal alcohol obtained in 
ordinary processes of alcoholic fermentation; small amounts of alco¬ 
hols of higher molecular weight—^the fusel oils—are produced simul¬ 
taneously. With the realization of the possibilities of alcohol as a fuel 
much attention is. being paid to cheap methods of production; these 
are referred to in detail later. 

Because of necessary Excise restrictions, alcohol for commercial use 
must be rendered undrinkable by the addition of various other liquids, 
a process termed denaturing. The strength of alcohol is estimated in 
this country, France and the United States in percentages by volume; 
in Germany, in percentage by weight. Proof spirit derives its name 
from the old test of whether the alcohol-water mixture burnt with suffi¬ 
cient intensity to ignite gunpowder. Proof spirit contains 57*06 per 
cent, by volume, or 49*24 per cent, by weight of alcohol. Its specific 
gravity at Ifi** G. is 0*9198. Absolute alcohol is equivalent to 175*36 
per cent, of “ proof qtirit.” 

Production of Alcohol. The employment of alcohol as a fuel 
for internal omnbustion engines most be dependent afanost entirely on 
its cost of production in re^tion to competitive fridti (petred and ben¬ 
zole), and this relationship may be of ccmsideiable diversily in diffinent 
parts of the world. Climatic conditions will be an important fimtor 
in the prolific production of fermentable material; <mi the otime himd, 
with rival lads of nainnnl ori^, costs may be so hi^ locally that 
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alcohol may be the cheaper fuel. These considerations are of great 
importance in connection with the development of commercial aviation. 

The production of alcohol may be from three sources, (a) sugars,, 
or starches capable of conversion to fermentable sugars, derived from 
plants, (6) cdlulosic material which also may be converted into ferment¬ 
able bodies, (c) “ synthetic ” alcohol, i.e. alcohol obtained by chemical 
actions independent of fermentation (e.g. from the ethylene extracted 
from coke-oven gas, and from acetylene). 

Several of the monhydric alcohols are now produced by synthetic 
methods. Reference has been made (p. 234) to the manufacture of 
methyl alcohol from carbon monoxide and hydrogen. Among‘the 
methods for the production of ethyl alcohol by such processes the 
principal one is from ethylene; one large corporation in the United 
States of America made 7 million (wine) gallons from this source in 
1932. The ethylene may be obtained from coal or coke-oven gas and 
a rich source is the gas from petroleum cracking plants (p. 208). 

For detail of methods of production and estimated costs of power 
alcohol the reader is referred to G. W. Monier Williams’ Power Alcohol; 
the Inter-Departmental Report on Power Alcohol, Cmd. 218 (1919); 
Fuel Research Board Inter-Departmental Report, “ Fuel for Motor 
Transport,” 1920; W. R. Ormandy (J. Inst. Pet. TetA., 1918; J.S.C.I., 
1920, 302, R.); “ Alcohol for Power Purposes,” Sir F. L. Nathan 
(World Power Conference— Fud —1928). 

The economio aspect of alcohol production cannot be discussed at 
any length. Briefly, fermentation processes demand raw material, 
which, except in the case of molasses, has a foodstuff market value 
in this country too high for such material to be extensively used. Con¬ 
siderable quantities of alcohol are produced in large wood-producing 
countries (Canada, U.S.A., Norway, Sweden) from waste wood and 
sulphite liquors from the wood pulp factories. In Germany there has 
been extensive production from potatoes. There is also a moderate 
production of synthetic alcohol in Switzerland and Norway, where 
carbides can be produced cheaply by water power, and conriderable 
extension of the plants is being made. 

Denatured Alcohol. Various denaturing fluids are employed in 
different coimtries for rendering alcohol unpalatable. In England 
10 per cent, of crude wood naphtha, largely methyl alcohol, and 0-375 
per c^t. of mineral naphtha, are employed, the denatured spirit being 
coloured by the addition of methyl violet. The naphtha causes tur¬ 
bidity when the methylated spirit is diluted with water. For certain 
purposes, where the presence of mineral naphtha is objectionable, it is 
conitted, and Ihe wood naphtiia reduced to 5 per cent. This “ indus¬ 
trial'” or non-miueraliz^ spmt is not coloured, but its sale is subject 
to csertain restrictions. 
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Excise restrictioDs as to production, denaturing, storage, and sale 
of alcohol for power purposes were for a long time a serious obstacle 
in this country to investigations on any scale of-the possibilities of 
alcohol as a fuel, and these restrictions were practically prohibitive to 
the practical use of alcohol. A most important step was tiiken under 
the Finance Act of 1921 whereby much more freedom was given and 
a special “ power spirit ” was permitted. Power alcohol must coitsist 
of alcohol not less than 66 per cent, over proof (approximately 95 per 
cent, alcohol by volume); wood naphtha, 2-5 ■pen cent.; crude pyri¬ 
dine, 0-5 per cent.; benzole, 6 per cent. The power alcohol must be 
coloured red by the addition of 0*75 oz. of eosin (yellow shade) and 
0-25 oz. of “ Spirit Red 3 ” to every 1000 gallons. 

Before issue from bond at least 26 per cent, of benzole, petrol, or 
other approved substance must be mixed with the “ power alcohol,” 
unless it contains not less than 25 per cent, of denatured ether added 
in the course of manufacture. 

“ Power alcohol ” can be imported in bulk under Customs super¬ 
vision at certain specified ports and stored in approved tank ware¬ 
houses. When the above additions have been made (also under Excise 
supervision) the spirit may be distributed without further restriction. 

In France the denatured alcohol is very similar in composition, but 
for power alcohol a new denaturant was introduced in 1933 in which 
0*6 grams of anthracene dissolved in 1 litre of benzole with 0*2 grams 
of ethylboric ether is added to the hectolitre of alcohol. In Germany 
two classes of denatured spirit are available; for ordinary use, 2*5 vols. 
of methyl alcohol in 100 of ethyl, together with a small quantity of 
the pyridine bases extracted from coal tar; for fuel purposes, half 
this quantity of methyl alcohol and not less than 2 per cent, of benzole, 
the mixture being given a distinctive colour by the addition of methyl 
violet—one of the coal-tar colours. 

Calorific Value. The values determined by different observes 
differ somewhat—^possibly due chiefly to small variations in the strength 
of the alcohols and admixtures, but the figures below are selected as 
being most reliable. 


Alcohol or mixture. 

Speoifie 
gravity 
16^ C./16^ 

B.Tb,U. per lb. 

B.Th.XJ. per gallon* 

Qro00. 

Net. 

GroM. 

Met. 

Methyl alcohol . . . 

Ethyl alcohol . . . 

Methylated spirit . . 

Alcohol 77% 1 . . . 

Bemxde 22*5%;. . . 

0*726 

0*794 

0*816 

0*832 

■eSSI 

B 

8p516 

11,090 

10,690 

12,900 

llil 

67,780 

92,820 

874^30 

107,330 
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According to Schdtider, ethyl alcohol of various strengths has the 
following density and calorific value: 


Alcohol per cent. Specific Net heating 

by vol. gravity. value. 

96 0S06 10380 

90 0*815 10,080 

86 0*826 9,360 

80 0*836 8,630 


Shave {Eng., 1920, 110 , 623) gives the following values for alcohol/ 
benzole mixtures: 

Alcohol. Benzole. B.Th.U. 

Per cent, by vol. Per cent, by vol. per gal. 

90 10 100,000 

80 20 109,487 

70 30 116,347 

60 40 120,217 


Air for Combustion. By methods described earlier, the theo¬ 
retical volume of air for the combustion of alcohol of various strengths 
may be calculated to be as given in Table XLIII. 


TABLE XLHI 

Thborstical Air por the Combustion op Alcohol 


Strength. 

By weight. 

By volume. 

Air per 
lb. 

Air per 
gal. 

Cu. ft. at 0* C. 

Cu. ft. at eo^’F. 

Per lb. 

Per gal. 

Per lb. 

Per gal. 

.. V 

Absolute. 

9*0 

71*6 

111*0 



930*0 

96 per cent. 

8*48 

68*2 

104*6 

841*0 

■luia 


90. 

7*76 

632 

96*0 


■RTS 

827*0 

85 „ . 

7*21 

59-6 

89*4 

738*6 

94*6 


Methylated spirit (0'820) 

8*76 

71*4 



113*6 



All necessary data relating to the composition, ph3n3ical properties, 
air for combustion, etc,, of methylated spirit will be found in Table XL 
,(p. 216). Attention need be directed only to the effect these various 
factors have on the practical application of spirit in internal com¬ 
bustion engines. 

The explosive range is much greater than for benzole/air and petrol/ 
air mixtures, which give greater flexibility ” to the engine. The rate 
of flame propagation in the mixture is much slower than in the case of 
other fuel mixtures, so that more uniform pressure is exerted throughout 
the stroke ; since combustion is more prolonged the ignition must be 
advanced as compared with that required for petrol or benzole, and 
the slow rate of propagation also indicates that a lower speed of run¬ 
ning is required. The oaiorifio value of the misuse with theoretical 
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ait is only a few per cent, lower than that for petrol/air or benzole/air 
mixtures. 

Thermal Efficiency of Alcohol. It will be seen that the relative 
oidorific value of petrol and alcohol per lb. is as 1*55 to 1. The thermal 
efficiency of an intmxal combustion engine is, however, largely pro¬ 
portional to the compression, and here the high compression which is 
possible with alcohol without fear of pre-ignition gives it a marked 
advantage; so great, indeed, that the difierence of their calorific 
values is largely eliminated. A good petrol engine will give about 
20 per cent, mechanical efficiency; many Continental makers of 
alcohol engines will guarantee an efficiency of 30 per cent. It will be 
seen that the product of calorific value and mechanical efficiency in 
the case of these two fuels is approxunately the same; indeed, the 
approximate relative efficiencies of engines of suitable design in each 
case, running respectively on benzole, petrol, and alcohol, conform to 
the ratios 1*1: 1*0: 0*9. 

In the United States tests, with engines in each case working under 
the best conditions, very high efficiencies were obtaiued; with alcohol 
39 per cent.; with petrol 26 per cent.; the approximate ratios there¬ 
fore were 1*6:1. 

Ricardo (loe. dt.) has deter min ed the “ highest useful compression 
ratio ” for petrols, benzole, and alcohol in the variable compression 
engine, and the following is a summary of his results: 


Fuel. 

Higheat useful 
compression 
ratio. 

Correqeonding 
indicated thermal 
efficiency. 

Minimum 

consumption at 
H. U. C. R. 
Pints per B.H.F. 
hour. 

Bstzals ...... 

Besizene (98 yest cent.) 
Aloohol (98 per cent.) 

Methylated spiiitg . . 

• 

1 

4*66/1 to 6*0/1 
6*9/1 

7*6/1* 

6-6/1* 

30*2 to 84*9 
37*2 

40*4 

88*5 

0*402 to 0*484 
0*365 

0*533 

0*609 


^ With aloohol zuels the limit wae not actually zeaohed, but Ricardo regarda theae 
figurea aa the uaefhl practical limit. 


Corrosion with Alcohol. One of the troubles which have arisen 
witir alcohol in engines has been that of corrosion of valves, etc., due 
to the piroduction of acid bodies. The partial oxidation of an alcohol 
takes pli^ at a low temperature, and leads first to the formation of 
tMehyiei, and these in turn become acids. Thus— 

Methyl aloohol Formaldehyde Fotmio aibid 
CH..OH -> H.OOH -► H.OOOH 

Ethyl aloohd Acetaldehyde Aoetioaoid 

OA.OH CXQ.OOH -^OSt^OOCffi 
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Sorel, in liis exhaustive volume on “ Caiburetting and Combustion 
in Alcohol Elaines,” which should be consulted for detailed informa¬ 
tion on the whole subject concludes that methyl alcohol begins to 
form aldehyde at 160° C. (320°F.)> whilst sixong ethyl alcohol does 
not show the formation of acetaldehyde until a temperature of 300° C. 
(672° F.). 

Aldehyde formation is due to incomplete combustion; given an 
mmess of air it should not occur. With even a small deficiency at a 
moderate temperature some acetaldehyde and acetic acid are certain 
to be formed from the ethyl alcohol, and the exhaust gases are always 
liable to contain traces of acids. Running a few revolutions on petrol 
or benzole before stopping the engine is found to overcome the trouble 
of corrosion, and this offers no great difSculty, for in many cases such 
fuels are necessary for starting up. It must be remembered that while 
the engine is hot these acid products will not affect the metal; it is 
only on cooling, leading to their condensation on the surfaces, that 
action will be set up. For this reason the silencer generally is found 
to suffer most. 

To neutralize the acid products which cause corrosion various basic 
volatile bodies, concentrated ammonia, nicotine, etc., are sometimes 
added in very small quantities. 

Another type of corrosion is that set up by the fuel itself on tanks, 
piping, etc. In extensive trials of power alcohol and alcohol-benzole 
mixtures carried out by the London General Omnibus Ciompany (1919). 
copper and iron were found to be badly attacked. By “ tinning ” with 
le^, or a lead-tin alloy, this was prevented. The action appears to 
be due to esters in the wood naphtha, which, on hydrolysis, give rise 
to traces of organic acids. It should not occur therefore with the 
synthetic methanol. 

The addition of a small quantity (0‘2-0'3 per cent.) of sodium 
benzoate is stated to be a preventative. Ormandy claims that corrosion 
does not take place if anhydrous alcohol is used. 

Alcotiol as a Fuel. Alone alcohol can hardly be regarded as a 
practicable fuel for intomal combustion engines on account of cost 
and restrictions <xa. production; for similar reasons its use in mixtures 
has been restricted. Nevertheless its possibilities have been fairly 
fully explored. 

Large numbers of tests are available showing the results obtained 
with alcohol, and in Germany alcohol engines have worked with suc¬ 
cess to Bumy years; it is, however, to the large series of trials made 
in the United States titat refisrence most be made to the most exhaustive 
ninlts on akdiol as a fuel. 

Ajpoongst the earliest triahi which demmistzated the success of 
aletAid were those at Vtona, where the oonBampti<m of alcohol per 
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H.F. hour was 0*82 lb. and of petrol 0*76 lb. In the American trials, 
with engines bnilt to give the best result with alcohol and petrol 
respectively, the compression for alcohol being 180 lb. and for petrol 
70 lb. above atmospheric, the thermal efficiency on the I.H.P. and 
net heating value was for alcohol 30-40 per cent., for petrol 26-28 per 
c«it. The actual fuel consumption was 0*7 lb. alcohol and 0*6 lb. 
petrol, so that for engines of the most suitable construction in each case, 
it w^ almost exactly equal by volume. Allowing for the difference 
in specific gravity the consumption of alcohol to petrol by weight is 
1*14:1. 

, The general conclusions arrived at in these trials were: 

(1) That any petrol engine of the ordinary type can be run on 

alcohol without any material alteration in the construction 
of the engine. 

(2) The chief difficulties likely to be met with are in starting and 

supplying a sufficient quantity of the fuel. 

(3) The maximum power is usually greater with alcohol, and the 

engines are more noiseless than with petrol. 

(4) The fuel consumption per B.H.P. with a good small stationary 

engine may be expected to be 1 lb. (or. a little over) with 
alcohol and 0*7 lb. with petrol. 

The alcohol/air mixture bums at a slower rate than the petrol/air 
mixture, so that for the best results ignition must take place earlier 
with alcohol. In tests with a 15-H.P. petrol engine, load 85 per cent, 
of maximum, the best consumption of 0*66 lb. per B.H.P. hour was 
attained with ignition 13° before the dead centre ; with alcohol, 79 per 
cent, load, the best consumption was 1*1 lb., with the ignition at 25°. 

The effect of more or less water in the alcohol is of importance, 
since the economic production of cheap alcohol for fuel will be depen¬ 
dent to a considerable extent on the degree of freedom from water of 
the alcohol. The conclusion arrived at in the United States trials was 
that for a given engine, load and compression, the consumption of 
pure alcohol per B.H.P. increases with the water, and the maximum 
available H.P. decreases, but not to a great extent. From 80 to 94 
per cent, of alcohol the consumption of pure alcohol is about the same, 
i.e. the total consumption is almost directly proportional to the increase 
in the percentage of water. There seems little to be ^uned in the 
way of better performance of the engine with pdrer alcohol, so that 
the extra cost involved in obtaining very low percentage water in 
the alcohol is by no means commensurate with the better result it 
gives in practice. When, however, the alcohol is to be employed *m 
mixture fuels the water content is of great importance. 

The difficulty which arises in the use of alcohol with carburettors. 
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due to its insufficiently high vapour pressure at normal temperatures, 
may be overcome by mixing with a more highly-volatile combustible 
such as ether. For countries where alcohol can be cheaply produced 
from more or less waste material, e.g. molasses, ether has a great 
advantage over benzole or petrol, for it, in turn, is obtained from 
alcohol. In South Africa a fuel containing alcohol, 60 parts; ether, 
40 parts, together with a trace of ammonia, to neutralize corrosion, 
has been successful, whilst in Brazil a mixture of alcohol absolute *’), 
86 parts; ether, 16 parts, c<doured with methyl blue has been used, 
and also one of 75 parts crude ” alcohol; 20 parts of ether and 
6 parts of kerosine. 

FUEL MIXTURES FOR INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

A large number of mixtures of the three fuels—^petrol, benzole and 
alcohol, in some few cases other components also—^have been used. 
Broadly, the idea has been to improve the anti-knock qualities of petrol 
by the addition of aromatic hydrocarbons, and, in the case of alcohol, 
chiefly to encourage the use of a certain amount of home-produced 
fuel in place of a wholly imported fuel. In addition alcohol has advan¬ 
tages in high-compression engines, and for this reason has been used 
in special fuels for racing machines. 

Petrol-Benzole Mixtures. These include the ** benzole mixture 
widely sold in Great Britain. As mentioned previously the addition 
of aromatic hydrocarbons raises the anti-knock ” value ; benzole has 
a calorific value per gallon about 9 per cent, higher than petrol. Ben¬ 
zole alone has too small a content of low-boiling constituents to make 
starting easy, especially in cold weather, and moreover too high a 
crystallizing-point. Blending, therefore, is advantageous for each of 
the liquids. 

Benzole mixtures ” usually contain about 30 per cent, of motor 
benzole and 70 per cent, of petrol. Such a mixture is suitable for iise 
in ordinary engines without any modification of the carburettor float 
or jet and has the advantage of a good anti-knock value (high octane 
number, p. 221). 

Approximately one volume of liquid benzole requires 8 per cent, 
more air than petrol. If a carburettor is set to the rich mixture side 
for petrol, unless adjustment is made there may be such a deficiency 
of air with benzole mixture that some free carbon is formed, which 
is evidenced by a sooty deposit, and frequently soot contamination of 
the engine lubricating oil. 

Mixtures, containing less than 50 per cent, of benzole will have 
freezing-points well below — (+6^F.). For an aircraft fuel 

whioh must not solidify above — 60^ 0. the British Standard Specifi- 

E 
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cation (in accordance with the Boyal Air Force requiremente) for 
0*760 apecifio gravity fuel, must contain not less than ^ per cent, by 
volume of aromatic hydrocarbons, and the aromatics must thwefore 
be mainly toluene and xylene to give this exceptionally low freezing- 
point. 

An important point in making mixtures of benzole and petrol is 
the precipitation of water if the benzole contains appreciable quanti¬ 
ties. At 10° G. 100 grams of benzole are saturated with 0*04 grams; 
at 20°, with 0*06 grams; at 30°, with 0*09 grams, these quantities 
being approximately 10 times as great as for the solubility of water 
in petrol. 

Benzole is a component of “ Pow«r Alcohol ” (p. 236). 

Benzole/Alcohol Mixtures. Pure benzene and absolute alcohol 
mix in all proportions /giving stable mixtures, but with alcohol of 
95 per cent, (by vol.) strength at low temperatures separation into 
two phases occurs. With alcohol of the above strength (i.e. 92*3 per 
cent, (by weight)) if the quantity of benzene in the mixture exceeds 
25 per cent, (by weight) separation occurs above — 15° C. This limits 
the employment of such binary mixtures to those of high alcohol con¬ 
tent. An alcohol fuel of this type produced in Great Britain consists 
of alcohol (95 per cent, by vol.), 77 parts; aromatic hydrocarbons, 
22*5 per cent.; other constituents, 0*6 per cent. The freezing-point 
. is below — 30° C. The calorific values of this mixture will be found 
on page 236. 

The blending of alcohol containing but a small percentage of water 
with other liquids is facilitated by the addition of one of the higher 
alcohols; butyl and amyl alcohols have been used for this purpose; 
or stable ternary mixtures of alcohol/petrol and benzene may be made. 
King and Manning (J. Inst, Pa. Te^., 1929, 15, 360) have published 
valuable data on mixtures. 

The most widely investigated mixture are those of alcohol with 
petro' and in some countries the use of a certain amoimt of alcohol 
with petrol is compulsory. In France three motor fuels are recognized: 
(1) essence towisme —^which may be either li^t petrol, or this with 
11-20 per cent, of alcohol; (2) oarbumnt paid lowd —a heavy petrol 
with 25-35 per cent, of alcohol; (3) cashwani notfonole—equal psffts 
of lif^t petnfi and alcohol. 

The petrol/alcohpl fuels have been extensively, investigated in the 
United States of America, in view of proposab to penalize othdr fuels 
not containing alcohol in the interests of agriculture. ^ 

In one series of tests extending over ninety days, in which 28,000 
gab. of the mixture containing 10 per cent. aloo^, witii car i^peeda 
of 30 m.p.h.; tiie fod showed about 10 per oeoat. leas milBage; <me 
pint of oonunexdal anti-knodc petrd gave a mileage of 3*2; 60-32 
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U.S. petrol, 3-175; aloohol/petrol, 2-9 miles. Laboratory engine tests 
showed about 4 per cent, decrease in efficiency. 

On the other hand, It has been claimed that Oennan “ Monopolin,” 
20 per cent, absolute alcohol; 80 per cent, petrol, showed a saving 
of 1-7 per cent, over petrol and 10 per cent, over a petrol/benzole 
mixture. 

In tests made on a standard C.F.B. engine (p. 221) the 10 per cent, 
alcohol/petrol mixture gave 5 units higher octane value. 

King and Manning (J. Inst. Pet. Techs., 1929, 15, 350) state that 
alcohol/petrol mixture (25 i>er cent, alcohol, 75 per cent, petrol), (a) 
cannot be used satisfactorily in a standard petrol engine; (b) it is 
difficult to start from cold, although the engine can be changed over 
after starting on petrol; (c) the range of mixture strengths over which 
smooth running is obtained is extremely limited, and idso uneconomical; 
(d) satisfactory results would probably be obtained by a “ hot spot ” 
or re-designing the induction manifold. 

TERNARY FUEL MIXTURES 

Almost any combination of alcohol, benzole and petrol can be used ; 
in all the intention is to employ as much home-produced alcohol as is 
economically possible, in most countries, with the direct object of 
assisting agriculture. A few typical examples may be quoted: 



Alcohol. 

Benzole. 

Other eomponents. 

Gennany . 

. 50 

25 

25 (petrol) 


. 16 

35 

50 (petrol) 

„ Wartime 

. 25 

50 

25 (tetral^) 

ff ff 

. 34 

57 

9 (tetralin) 

Britain 

. 50 

28 

22 (“vaporizing” oil) 
with some pyridine. 


An extensive series of tests were run by the London Ueneral 
Omnibus Company (see Fnff., 1920,- 110 , 623) on alcohol-benzole and 
aloohol-benzole-ether mixtures. In a large, number of bench tests the 
compression was 123 lb. per sq. in., and the conclusion was reached 
that the best results can be obtained with such slow-burning mixtures 
in engines with overhead valves and long stroke and high compres¬ 
sion. In a road test, compression raised to 160 lb. per sq. in., the 
best result was obtained with a 70 per cent, alcohol mixture, the 
thermal efficiency of the mixture beii^ over 10 per cent, better than 
for petrol at normal compression (about 70 lb.). A series of “ ser¬ 
vice ” tests with 50 per cent, mixture at 123 lb. compression gave an 
avezi^ of 6-06 miles per gallon compared with 7-19 miles per gallon 
of petrol. In an engine with normal comprrasion tests were made on 
a mixture of alcohol, 85 per cent.; benzole, 30 per cent.; ether, 5 per 
cent. The ether enabted a cold start to be made, and the fuel behaved 
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excellently, and consumption was very slightly higher than for petrol. 
In many cases a considerable quantity of naphthalene is employed, 
but this is not advisable, as it tends to formation of sooty deposits. 
It is recommended to add about 1 per cent, of lubricating oil to prevent 
corrosion. 


“ Tetralin ” 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, CioHu 

This liquid hydro<3arbon, produced by the hydrogenation of the 
naphthalene (CioHg) abundantly present in high-temperature tars, is 
employed to a small extent in some blended fuels. German Reich- 
skaftstoff’’ is a mixture of benzole, 50 parts; alcohol, 25 parts; 
tetralin, 25 parts. The vapour pressure of tetralin is only about 
0*5 mm. at 20^ C., so that alone it is incapable of carburetting air. 

The specific gravity is 0*975; boiling-point, 205° C.; freezing- 
point, — 35° C.; flash-point, 79° C. (176° F.), and the gross calorific 
value is 20,880 B.Th.U. per lb. 

Further information regarding this substance can be found in a 
paper by Sir F. L. Nathan {Fuel^ 1924, 3, 346). 



CHAPTER XII 


HEAVY FUELS FOR INTERNAL COMBUSTION 

ENGINES 

LIGHT OILS (PARAFFIN OIL, KEROSINE) 

The oils so largely employed in slow-speed internal comhustion 
engines are those sold mainly for general illuminating purposes, having 
a flash-point higher than 70° F., although some special oils intended for 
use solely in such engines are now^put on the market. The usual 
temperature over which such oils are collected is from 160° to 300° C. 
(303-572° F.). The general distillation process by which these oils are 
obtained has been described already (p. 167). 

The use of these oils for power purposes offers some advantages over 
petrol. They form a much higher percentage of the total distillate 
obtained by straight distillation from the crude oil; their flash-point 
is so high that less stringent precautions are required in their storage 
and distribution, and their average price less than that of petrol. 

Having a calorific value per lb. equal to petrol, with their higher 
density they afford a much larger number of heat units to the gallon 
than does petrol, so that in suitable engines their use is very economical. 

Owing to their relatively low vapour pressure it is impossible to 
form an explosive mixture with air in the same manner as with a petrol 
carburettor ; heat has to be applied in order to vaporize the oil. With¬ 
out special care this may lead to “ cracking ” of the oil, and this again 
to a considerable modification of the amount of air required, besides the 
almost certain appearance of sooty deposit. When a spray of paraffin 
oil is carried forward into the cylinder condensation of some portion 
is very likely to occur before complete combustion, and generally it is 
more difficult to attain that uniform composition of the mixture neces¬ 
sary in a high-speed engine. This uniformity is of far greater importance 
in a high-speed engine running on illuminating oils, because the range 
of explosion of the mixture is only about half that of the petrol/air 
mixture, which itself is a narrow one. 

Petrol engines have been designed for use with illuminating oils 
and work successfully at nearly constant speeds, but the difficully of 
maantaining the constancy of the mixture with variable speeds has 
practically confined the general use of these higher distillates to slow- 
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speed engines running without those wide fluctuations which occur 
with the ordinaiy petrol engine. 

Composition and Properties of Pamffin Oil. The general char¬ 
acter o/ these oih has been referred to under the conipMUtion of crude 
petroleum. Being higher members of homologous series of hydro¬ 
carbons their average percentage composition agrees with that of the 
petrols. The composition and calorific value, determined in a bomb 
calorimeter by Inchley (The Eng., 1911, 111, 166) are given in Table 
XLIV. 


TABLE XUV 

CoHFOsmoN AND Calobhio Valuu ot Pabapun OuiS ( IneUey ) 




Composition. 


Calorific value* 

Name. 

Specific 

gravity 

Carbon. 

Hydro¬ 

gen. 

Oxygen, 
Nitro¬ 
gen, etc. 

per 

kilo. 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

B.Th.TT. 
per gal. 

Royal Daylight 
(American) . . 

0*797 

86*70 

14*20 


11,167 

20,100 

159,000 

Keroeine (American) 

0*780 

85*06 

14*40 

0*55 

11,163 

20,095 

156,500 

Refined (Baku) . . 

0*825 

86*00 

14*00 

— 

11,270 

20,300 

167,000 

Ruasolet R.V.O.. 

0*890 

85*95 

13*60., 

0*45 

10,901 

19,620 

174,500 

Solar Oil . . . 

0*896 

86*61 

12*60 

0*79 

10,783 

19,450 

174,000 


The following determinations (Table XLV) of calorific value (bomb 
calorimeter) and specific heat were made by Brame: 

' TABLE XLV 

CAioaiiio Vaute and Sfboifio Heat or Pabavfin Ona 


Name. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Calorific value. 

Specific 

neat. 

Calories 
per kilo. 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

B.Th.U. 
per gal. 

Royal Daylight (Tea Rose) 

0*8055 

11,100 

19,980 

160,500 

0450 

Water White (White Rose) 

0*800 

11,140 

20,050 

160,400 

0467 

Russian. 

0*8248 

11,060 

19,910 

164,000 

0435 

Roumanian .... 

0*8127 

10,900 

19,620 

159,600 

0444 


The flash-point of these oils is seldom below 81* F.; that of the 
special engine fuels (Russolene, “R.V.O.,” etc.) is generally from 
82-86“ F. 

The earlier ml engines were developed mainly with American mb 
of about sp. gr. 0*80 as the fhcL With the introduction of the heavier 
Busoan mb, i^. gr. 0*84, the results obtidned were not so good. It 
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was found, howew, that by a slight inorease of compression, by means of 
a plate fixed on the piston, and frequently increasing the proportion of 
air, the engine output was often considerably increased with the heavier 
Bussian oils. This variation in conditions necessary to ensure the best 
results has led to a careful standardization of oils suitable for engines of 
this type. 

Consumption of Oil. Under test conditions at full load the con¬ 
sumption of oil of the above description has frequently not exceeded 
0*6 lb. per B.H.P. hour. With a specific gravity of O'80 the pint of 
oil would weigh one pound, so that the consumption in pints is practi¬ 
cally synonjrmous with the consumption in pounds. Under everyday 
running coiulitions at an 3 rthing closely approaching full load an av^age 
consumption of oil of good quality may be taken as 0*70 lb. (or pints). 

The thermal efficiency of this type of engine is between 21 and 22 
per cent. 

HEAVY OILS FOB COMPBESSION-IGNITION ENGINES 

' In this class are included those oils suitable for Diesel-type and the 
so-called semi-Dlesel-type engines, * both of which are acquiring more 
and more importance. Large numbers of ships are already fitt^l with 
Diesel-type engines, and the number is being added to yearly in the 
mercantile marine of all countries. For auxiliary machinery in battle¬ 
ships and as the main engines in submarines they are also of importance. 
For such purposes, where continued ninning without trouble over long 
periods is essential, the suitability of the fuel is a matter of primary 
importance. 

Of recent years there has been a great development of high-speed 
engines of the Diesel type, which has made them applicable to motor- 
buses, heavy commercial vehicles, and aircraft engines. 

In both types of engine the fuel is injected as a spray at about the 
end of the compresdon stroke, the air alone being compressed. In 
engines of the Diesel type this compression, to 460-550 lb- per square in., 
raises the t^perature of the air to about 650®-660® C., which ensures 
spontaneous ignition of most of the fuels employed. In semi-Diesel' 
t}rpe engines the air is compressed only to about half this pressure, and 
ignition is dependent largely upon some such device as a heated bulb 
in connection with the cylinder, and into which the fuel spray is 
forced. 

Since in neither type of engine is igniticm dependent on any flame 
<a spark (except in some cases a heater of some sort for starting), they 
ate now generally known as “ im^preasumrigniUoH ” engines. 

Bor the semi-IHesel or " hot-bulb ” type of en^ne a moderately 
heavy petrdlenm distillate is the most siutable fudL Ftequ«itly these 
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engines are referred to as “ crude oil engines—^a misnomer, for crude 
oil is practically never employed. 

DieseM^ype engines are capable of working with almost any com¬ 
bustible liquid providing it has certain ignition characteristics and not 
too high a volatility, as this is liable to produce uneven running. The 
highest grade ** Diesel oil ” is the fraction of crude petroleum inter¬ 
mediate between kerosine and the heavier lubricating oils (roughly 
corresponding to gas oil, or Solar or “ intermediate oil, p. 168). 
Petroleum residue oils (as distinct from dis}:illates) may be used, pro¬ 
viding jbhey are reasonably free from asphaltum. Shale oil, particularly 
the “ intermediate ” oil, is also an excellent fuel, being free from asphal¬ 
tum. Tar oils (from lignite, coal, etc.), and in some cases even crude 
low-temperature tar, are used, and vegetable oils, such as palm oil and 
arachis oil, have proved good fuels, but can hardly be regarded as having 
commercial possibilities, except perhaps in the producing area. 

Properties of Compression-Ignition Engine Oils. 

Ignition Temperature and Ignition Delay. Obviously the Spontane¬ 
ous Ignition Temperature (S.I.T,) must be sufficiently below the tempera¬ 
ture of compression to ensure the fuel igniting even with a cold start; 
with the larger slow-speed engines no other means of ignition beyond 
compression of the air is required, but for the smaller high-speed engines 
it is frequently the practice to instal an electric resistance heater, which 
is cut out when the engine begins to function, or other form of igniter. 

It is frequently stated that the temperature of spontaneous ignition 
is related, broadly, to the hydrogen content. Rieppel has suggested 
that those oils which ignite well owe this property to their “ cracking ” 
at the temperature of the compressed air ; they thus set free hydrogen 
and form heavier hydrocarbons, the low ignition point of the hydrogen 
initiating the combustion by which the whole of the heavier residues 
ultimately become consumed. Allner considers that ethylene is a 
product ofHhe cracking and that ignition is brought about by this 
hydrocarbon, the ignition point of which is 542-547^ C. With the 
other class of fuels this cracking is absent, and though the more 
volatile portions doubtless vaporize, the ignition is not satisfactory, 
and they are either not properly consumed or burn with explosive 
force. 

For testing the SJ.T. of compression-ignition fuels under practical 
conditions a special apparatus has been designed at the Air Ministry 
Experimental Station, Famborough, and this has been described by 
Foord {J. Imt. Pet. Tedi., 1032, 18, 633). 

Another factor is, however, of primary importance, namely the 
delay period or lag '’—the time interval between the opening of 
the fud valve and the first rise of pressure, due to combustion. If much 
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fuel is in the cylinder before proper ignition—^and this depends on the 
delay time—the greater will be the shock pressure/' According to 
Boerlage and Broeze {J,S.A,E.y 1932, 31» 283), the delay period governs 
the roughness of running, ignition, production of smoke and offensive 
exhaust, and in some cases piston gumming. They consider that fuek 
which crack easily have the better ignition qualities, ignition being in 
the first place due to the radicals resulting from cracking combining 
with oxygen. 

Broadly, the characters of fuels best suited to compression-ignition 
engines are the opposite of those desirable in petrol engines, and just 
as it has been found of great service to rate the latter on their octane 
numbers (p. 221), Boerlage and Broeze proposed to use cetene (CisHs 2 ) 
as a standard for a cetene number " for compression-ignition fuels. 
This hydrocarbon has very high ignition characters; on the other 
hand, a-methylnaphthalene does not ignite in a normal compression- 
ignition engine. By using mixtures of these twQ as primary standards 
the relative ignition characters of a fuel may be expressed as the cetene 
number—^the percentage by volume of cetene in the mixture which has 
the same ignition quality as the fuel. 

The cetene number determination requires that specially designed 
engines are available ; where they are not an alternative of considerable 
service is found in the aniline point " of the fuel. This is the tempera¬ 
ture at which equal volumes of dry re-distilled aniline and the fuel cease 
to be completely miscible—that is become cloudy on cooling. There is a 
fairly good relationship between this “ aniline point " and the “ cetene 
numberfor most petroleum fuels, but this does not hold for coal tar 
oils and is doubtful for some shale oils. Approximately the aniline 
point should be not less than 65° C., a temperature corresponding to 
a cetene number of about 65. 

Le Mesurier and Stansfield (J. Inst Pet Tech,, 1931, 17, 387) state 
that from running tests a low cetene value may be 42, whilst a high- 
standard fuel may have a value of 69, and the difference between a poor 
fuel and a good one may therefore be some 30 cetene numbers. 

Delay time is a function of temperature; as would be expected, 
increase of temperature shortens the time. 

Viscosity, The rate of burning and completeness of combustion are 
largely dependent on the fineness of the mist of injected oil, and this 
in turn, for given pressure and temperature conditions with any one 
injector, on the viscosity of the fuel as injected. The viscosity is in 
turn largely dependent on composition, asphaltic oils and crude tars 
being viscous. It is more difficult to burn these completely because 
of the greater difficulty in getting a fine sprAy, and because asphalt and 
the pitch of tars are slow burning and form coke in the cylinders. Two 
of the most important tests applied to fuels for engines of either of the 
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types are thetefore the estimation of the atfhaU ootOent and the liability 
to form coke {coking teat). 

Hhe jla^i-foint should not be too low; it is indicatiye of volatility, 
and, as previously mentioned, too high volatility is not desirable. 
Further oils for such engines will usually have to comply with the 
regulations, which generally demand a minimum flash-point of ISO" F. 
for fuel oils. 

Mineral matter {(uh) should be practically absent; a hard ash causes 
excessive wear in cylinders and pistons by abrasion. As high coin- 
pressions have to be maintained for successful runnmg, this question of 
wear is most important. 

Asphalt is a very indefinite material. Two main kinds are recog¬ 
nized, “ hard asphalt,” which is insoluble in petroleum spirit boiling 
between 60° and 80° C.; “ soft asphalt,” which is precipitated from an 
ether solution of the oil by the addition of alcohol. Broadly, asphalt is 
undesirable in oils for internal combustion engines, but soft ai^halt is 
not nearly so objectionable as hard asphalt. Diesel engines have been 
run successfully for considerable periods on oils containing a fairly high 
percentage of soft asphalt. 

The oali test should be low enough to ensure that no separation of 
wax is likely at the lowest temperature the oil may reach. 

Distillate oils are naturally free from all but traces of asphalt, 
mineral matter, etc., and give a low coking test. They therefore form 
the best type of fuel for Diesel and semi-Diesel engines. 

Large engines have been run for long periods on oils containing up 
to 2 per cent, of hard asphalt, but, according to Le Mesmier and Stans- 
field {Inst. Marine Eng., 1934, 46, 129), for small high-speed engines, 
with limited combustion chamber volume, in which the time available 
for combustion is short, oils containing more than about 0*1 per cent, of 
hard asphalt are not to be recommended. In general, this means the 
use of distillate oils. 

Besidue oils, on the other hand, are more widdy obtainable and 
less costly. Providing that they are not too viscous, not too high 
in asphalt and ash content, they form very serviceable fuels for slow- 
speed compression-ignition engines. It is a common practice to put 
such fuels throu{^ a high-speed centrifuge before injection, and this 
removes practically all water, sediment, and abrasive ash, so reducii^ 
cylinda wear. 

Distillation tests are of little importance with heavier compression- 
ignition mgine fuels, though for the fighter fuels f<» hig^-speed ei^^ines, 
such as aircraft, tiiey are of value. Le Mesurkr states that mdicator 
diagraipB are more ocratic whm the fuel has a wide cflidiBaition rat^, 
and further that highly naphthenk oik ate mote liaUe to “ iihochB ** 
in running., Aoccnthag to U,8. Bureau of Mines Tsdiniosl Paper Mn 
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37 (1913), in which the requirements of Diesel fuels ue very folly set 
out, 80 per cent, of the fuel should distil below 350° C.; oils having more 
than 20 per cent, residue showii^ large carbon residue on coking. This, 
however, must largely depend on the composition of the oil. v 

Specifications. The Britiidi Standards specifications (209, 1924) 
demand a fuel wholly of petroleum or shale oil origin. This ensures a 
satisfactory calorific value (18,500-19,000 B.Th.U. gross per lb.). Four 
grades—determined mainly by the hard asphalt content—^have been 
adopted, the asphalt limits being: Grade No. 1, 0-5; No. 2,2-0 ; No. 3, 
4-0 ; No. 4, 12-0 per cent. 

The ash content, of the highest grade (No. 1) must be below 0-01 per 
cent.; for the other grades 0-05 per cent. 

The water content of Grade No, 1 must not exceed 0-5 per cent.; 
for the other grades 1 per cent. 

The viscosity, determined in a Redwood No. 1 Viscometer at 100° F. 
must not exceed: Grade No. 1, 75 sec.; No. 2, 250 sec.; No. 3, 750 
sec.; No. 4, 1500 sec., for 50 c.c. of oil. 

The cold test requires the oil to remain liquid at the following tempera¬ 
tures : Grade No. 1,20° F.; No. 2,35° F.; No. 3,40° F.; No. 4,45° F. 

An Admiralty specification requires the oil to be either a shale oil 
or a distillate of petroleum, with a flash-point not below 175° F. (closed 
test), a cold test of 20° F., acidity not to exceed 10 mgm. of potassium 
hydroxide per 100 grams of oil; water not to exceed 0-5 per cent.; 
hard asphalt, 0-1 per cent.; ash, 0-01 per cent. 

The following are specifications suggested by the special Research 
Committee of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers : 



Heavy duty 

Light hish-iq)eed 


engines. 

engines. 

Viscosity at 100® F. (Bedwood Secs.) ^ Max. 200 

/Biin. 41 

IMax. 85 

Sulphur 

Max. 3*0 per cent. 

Max. 2*0 per cent. 

AxUi .... 

„ 008 „ 

„ 002 „ 

Comadson Coke Test 

. . „ 4*0 „ 

f9 10 f. 

Water and Sediment 

• lO 

99 0*5 

Flash-point . 

. Mm. 150® F. 

Min. 150® F.. 


^ Figures ocmTerted fitom Ssjbolt UniversaL 


A very complete record of a “ contract ” oil has been published by 
Michler: 


Spedfio gravity. . . 0-904 

iiaah-point (PJC.) 

above 150° F. 
\lKsority, 100° F. Rod- 

traod.86 see. 

Hard asjplMlt . bdow 1<0 per oeat. 
Coke. . . . „ 1-6 „ 


Ash .... below 0-05 per cent. 
Water . . . „ 0-60 „ 

Hydrogen 

not leas than 11-0 „ 

Carbon. „ „ 86-0 „ 

Sulphnr. . . b^w 1-0 „ 


Tsrs boA Tar ORs. 


Very little tar, other than coal tar, is avul- 
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able as fuel. Lignite tars are produced in fisir quantity on the Continent 
and are more or less intermediate in character between petroleum and 
coal tar; they usually contain a high proportion of paraiBSin wax. 

The character of coal tar is very largely dependent upon the tempera¬ 
ture and conditions of carbonization. This question has been discussed 
in a previous section. Broadly, the high-temperature tars from hori¬ 
zontal retorts contain so much pitch, free carbon, ash, etc., and are so 
viscid that such tars are unusable as fuels for Diesel engines. Low- 
temperature tars have, however, proved less unsuitable. 

In general, however, distillates from the crude tars are employed. 
These are .known as “ tar oils,” and although they contain considerable 
quantities of naphthalene, which may crystallize out at moderately low 
temperatures and cause difficulty, are practically free from pitch, “ free 
carbon,” and ash. The ‘‘ tar oils ” have consequently proved much 
more satisfactory than crude tars. The tar oils are derived from the 
carbolic, creosote, and anthracene oil fractions from the distillation of 
the tar ; although much of the tar acids (phenols) will be removed from 
the carbolic oil fraction, yet a considerable percentage of acids remain. 
With low-temperature tars the tar acids are high. They lower the 
calorific value and so increase the fuel consumption, and Ban and Suwa 
state that under light loads they give rise to misfiring and detonation, 
and in order to produce a satisfactory compression-ignition oil from low- 
temperature tar, the tar acids should be removed. Other independent 
tests confirm that they cause rough running. 

Some use has been made of the lower-boiling parts of the creosote 
oil fraction of coal tar in spark-ignition internal combustion engines, but 
the results have not fulfilled expectations. A report on these fuels has 
been submitted by H. M. Spiers and E. W. Smith to the Institute of 
Gas Engineers (Nov., 1934). 

The distillation range of the light creosote oil is from about 150°- 
270° C., and this determines the use of petrol for heating up the engine 
in the first place and special heating arrangements for the induction 
manifold. The light creosote is not used alone, a proportion of benzole 
or “ white solvent naphtha ” is added, the ratio being respectively about 
90/10. 

The normal creosote contains a high percentage of tar acids, and 
most of these have to be removed by soda washing, usually followed by 
distillation ; a small portion not removed helps to keep naphthalene in 
solution at low temperatures, benzole and naphtha having a similar 
action. The more completely the tar acids are removed the greater 
the quantity of naphtha required. 

Very different opinions on the results of the trials have been recorded. 
Public service vehicles have been run mainly on this fuel mixture, but 
in the case of the.pioneer concern after two years its use has been 
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abandoned. Costs of maintenance have been increased in cases owing 
to more mechanical troubles. One important point has been lubrica¬ 
tion. Owing to the high-boiling range of the fuel, crank case dilution 
i^ much greater than with petrol, from 9 to 30 per cent, dilution being 
recorded. Most mineral oils have, in addition, given bad sludges and 
had to be frequently* changed. Castor oil has proved the most success¬ 
ful lubricant. 

For compression-ignition engines one very important consideration 
is the spontaneous ignition temperature of tars and tar oils. This is 
considerably higher than that of petroleum oils. Moore (J.S.iC./., 1917, 
36, 109) gives the following figures for ignition in oxygen : heavy 
petroleum fuel oils, about 260® C.; creosote oil, 415® C.; coke-oven 
tar oil, 478® C.; low-temperature tar, 307° C. 

Whilst Diesel engines which have been warmed up on petroleum 
oils have been run on tar oils, without alteration beyond advancing the 
fuel admission, at loads of 75 per cent, of the full load, or above, in general 
the temperatures reached by compression of the air are not sufficiently 
high. There are good mechanical reasons for not increasing the com¬ 
pressions further; an undue amount of petroleum oil has to be mixed 
with tar oils to give certain ignition (admixture of petroleum oil with 
tars almost invariably leads to precipitation of heavy pitch-like 
material), so the procedure for running Diesel engines on tar oil, which 
was made compulsory during the war owing to shortage of petroleum 
fuels, was to use a small quantity of petroleum oil as ignition oil,” this 
being injected into the cylinder by a special pump through a separate 
valve to the mam charge of tar oil. 

The quantity of ignition oil varied with the age of the engine and 
load ; from data obtained at various loads the ignition oil at full load 
was usually about 10 per cent, of the total fuel, although ip new engines 
it was somewhat less. 

Trouble through choking of passages in the fuel admission system 
was not infrequent and necessitated stoppages for clearing. Turnbull 
recommended making a short run every five hours on petroleum oil, by 
which means some three hundred hours’ continuous running was possible. 

It must be remembered that although the widest experience in the 
use of tar oils in Diesel engines was gained during the war period, it 
was with oils from high-temperature tar. Naphthalene separation was 
one difficulty which had to be guarded against and often necessitated 
arrangements for heating the tar oils to prevent separation. One 
leading Continental firm of engine makers required that no separation 
of solfds should occur in thirty minute^ at 46® F. 

The following are the usuaUy accepted limits for tar oil ” fuels: 
material insoluble in a^lol free carbon,” etc.), 0*2 per cent.; ash, 
006 per wnt.; carbon residue, below 3 per cent. 
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In the Report of the Director of Fuel Research (1926) it is stated 
that attempts to run a Diesel engine on the heavier fractions from 
low-tenqteratuxe tar had been unsuccessful, owing chiefly to detona¬ 
tions, but a mixture with 20 per cent, light American fuel oil gave 
no difhculty. A peat tar was also used, and, observing special pre¬ 
cautions in starting and fuel injection, the maximum power output 
was 90 per cent, of the standard, fuel. 

In the D.F.R. Report (1928) it was stated that a suitable Diesel 
fuel had been obtained in the distillate boiling between 200° and 350° G. 
from low-temperature tar. With normal spray valves this fuel had 
shown a tendency to give delayed ignition, followed by heavy detona¬ 
tion, but it was expected that an improved type of injection would 
enable better results to be obtained. By blending one part of this tar 
oil with four parts of shale oil a satisfactory fuel was obtained. It 
could hardly be described as a tar oil fuel. In the same report it is 
mentioned that at the Admiralty Engineering Research Laboratory a 
suitable form of valve had been evolved for use with tar oil alone and 
no difficulty had been experienced with choked fuel valves or carbon 
deposit. Consumptions of tar oil and petroleum oils were practically 
in the inverse ratio of their calorific values. 

It may be said genially, therefore, that tar oils cam be made suitable 
for the slow-speed Diesel engine where a high ignition temperature is not 
very important. Le Mesurier and Stansfield (J. In^. Pet. Tech., 1931, 
17, 388) have compared the behaviour of a number of tu oils having 
ignition temperatures over 620° C., and state that, while suitable for 
slow-speed engines, considerable modification would be necessary to 
suit them for the high-speed engine. The following expedients can be 
adopted: (i) pilot ignition, (ii) a good starting fuel, (iii) blending with 
other oils and (iv) “ dopes.” The most attractive of these is the use of 
dopes or pro-knock substances. A cheap material is not yet available, 
but it has been shown that the idea is sound. For example, the addition 
of 2-6 per cent, of ethyl nitrate has a large effect On both ignition 
temperature and ignition lag; the former being reduced in the case of 
fuel oil, from 326° to 300° C., and the latter from 0*6 to 0*1 sec. at 
400° C. It is to be hoped either that cheaper dopes can be found or 
that suitable changes can be made in the engine design to cope with 
fuels of this type. 

Consumption of Petroleum Oils and Tars'. The consumption 
of heavy petirpleum oils in the Diesel engine is firmu 0*40-0-46 lb. per 
B.H.P. hour; with tar oils the consumption is from 0*48-0*50 lb., to¬ 
gether witii 001-0*02 lb. of petroleum ignition oil. 

^e widest experienoe with oamprassion-ignition engines has 
parobably been in dectrio generating statusos. La a comparative trial 
of petroleam fuel and tar mb under test ” ooaditiona tiie fonner 
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showed a consumption of 0-65 lb. and the latter 0-735 lb. per unit 
generated. 

The Diesel Engine Users’ Association publish valuable data on fuel 
consumptions, r unning costs, etc. In the Report (1934) the average 
fuel (petroleum oil) per unit generated is given as 0-648 lb., \mder an 
average load factor of 67*2 per cent. From the data for the large 
number of stations included 0-59 lb. may be taken as a very good con¬ 
sumption figure. 

According to Clarke, the air necessary for proper combustion in the 
Piesel engine is 3-3 times the theoretical. The theoretical -volume at 
60° F. would be approximately 190 cu. ft. per lb., so that, on Clarke’s 
estimate, some 630 cu. ft. of air are actually required. It is evident 
that the heat losses in the exhaust gases with such a large mass of air will 
be very high. 

The consumption in crude oil engines of the semi-Diesel type is 
about 0-65-0-6 pint per B.H.F. hour. With a sp. gr. of 0*9 this is 
equal to 0-62-0-67 lb. 
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Olassoioatiow of Qamwoub Fumuf 


Chmem of high odiorifio ▼aloe. 

r T ■ ) 


NAtunJgai. 


Ouet derived from 
t&e deefemotive die- 
taUatkm of coal. 


Coal gee. 


Coike-oven gae. 


Gaaea of low oalorific value. 

-1 

Oases prodooed 
by the action 
of steam and 
air, orairalone 
on carbon. 
Water gas. I 


Oasj 

stemn on 
carbon* 


Producer gas 


Siemens gas, 
air-coke gas. 


Blast- 

fnmace 


Prom bituminous 
fuels. 


-1 

From non-bitumi- 
nous fuels (coke, 
anthiacite). 


With ammonia 
lecoveiy. 


Kon-recovery 

gases. 


Natuka.1. Qas 

Enormous quantities of “natural gas” are produced in many 
countries where petroleum is found, and although there is still great 
wastage, the quantities made use of run into billions of cubic feet 
annually. Much is used for heating, both industrial and domestic, and 
large quantities are treated for the recovery of natural gas “ gasoline ” 
(p. 209). 

The gas actually utilized reached a peak production in the United 
States in 1920, but little short of 2,000,000 million cu. ft.; Boumania, 
63,000 million (1932) and Canada, 29,376 million cu. ft. (1930). In 
tiiis country small quantities are produced at Heathfield, amounting to 
about 7 million cu. ft. annually, and is distributed for heating and lift¬ 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood. Qas is also found at Ruabon, 
North Wales. 

Composition and Calorific Value. These vary oyer wide limits 
not (mly in different localities, but also from the same boring at different 
periods. The percentage of saturated hydrocarbons, jnincipally 
methane ((M«), is alwa 3 rs hig^; in a large number of oases over 90 
per cent. Hydht^ea is present usually to the extent cff 1 to 2 per cent., 
though in some few oases the amount has exceeded 20 per cent. The 
other oombustiUe gases present in small amounts are ethane, un> 
saturated hydrocarbons and carbon nuHundde. 

Owing to the h%h oaloKi&) value of tiie saturated hydrocarbrnm 
and tile small pmoentage of non>oombaBtiye gases piesmit, im^ical gaf 
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bas ft ooirespondingly hi^ thermal value. The following analyses may 
be taken as typical: 



Alabama. 

CUifomia. 

EanMui. 

XUinoia. 

Metbane. 

97-6 

77-5 

62*2 

37*6 

Ethane . 

— 

160 

18*4 

69*6 

Carbon dioxide. 

03 

6*5 


— 

Nitrogen. 

21 

— 

18*6 

1*7 

B.Th.U. per cu. ft. at 0^ C. and 




‘ 

760 mm. Groes .... 

1039 

1123 

930 

1690 


After gas has been evolved from a boring for some time its com¬ 
position changes, the proportion of paraffin hydrocarbons of higher 
molecular weight increasing. 

“ Casing-head ” gasoline is produced from natural gas by special 
means involving either absorption in wash-oil or active charcoal or by 
compressing the cooled gas (p. 209), when liquids separate. Being of 
lower boiling range, this gasoline is of value for blending with motor 
spirit. [Removal of the gasoline reduces the calorific value of the gas 
firom say 1140 to 900 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. The annual production of 
casing-head gasoline in the United States is over 500 iqillion gallons. 

Coal Ga# 

The use of coal gas was confined for the greater part of a century 
to purposes of illumination; the development of the gas engine and 
its great increase in thermal efficiency subsequently rendered coal gas 
an important power-producing fuel, and with its extended use for 
domestic heatmg purposes, and still more recently, with cheaper rates 
and highly efficient methods of combustion, it has become an important 
fuel in many manufacturing operations, such as metal melting, anneal¬ 
ing, etc., all contributing to the further and extended use of this efficient 
and convenient form of gaseous fuel. 

The main important features which contribute to the successful 
commercial application of coal gas are—the constancy of supply of 
fuel of unifom composition, available at any monjent, the avoidance of 
an stand-by costs, the high thermal value and high efficiency which can 
be obtained in engines or suitable furnaces, and in most cases in industrial 
centres the comparatively low cost per thousand cubic feet. NaturaUy 
costs vary over very wide limits, and the question as to whether coal 
gas is the most economical fuel must depend largely iqton costs and 
quantity consumed, but as the price of gas must be very largely de¬ 
pendent on the price of coid, the issue <d cost between the twofhels 
nattucaUy remains much in the same poedtion. The extimded use of 
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«oal gas, other than for illumination, has had an important influence 
on the load factor ” at many works; it is not unusual to have a 
day demand of nearly 50 per cent, of the night consumption. This 
levelling up of the day and night load factor makes for considerable 
economy in production. 

The quantity of coal carbonized and the gas produced in the United 
Kingdom increased steadily for many years, but more recently, as the 
following figures show, there has been some decline. 


Coal carbonized 
Oil for carburetted water gas 
Total gas made 
Coal gas 
Water gas 
Coke sold 
Coke breeze sold 

Tar. 

Ammonium sulphate. 


1931. 

18,145,000 

53,124,000 

315,570 

254,350 

40,800 

7,672,000 

528,000 

212,682,000 

103,000 


1933. 

16,714,000 tons 
53,124,000 gals. 
309,560 
249,180 
39,240. 
7,115,490 tons 
, 500,000 tons 
209,983,000 gals. 
65,830 tons 


} million 
on. ft. 


Coal gas is considered here entirely as a commercial fuel for power 
purposes and industrial heating. Its use for illuminating purposes is 
clearly outside the scope of the work; neither is it proposed to deal 
with the question of its use for domestic heating, etc. The reader 
may be referred to the reports of the Gas Investigation Committee of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Production of Coal Gas., Space does not permit and neither is it 
necessary to enter into detail of the manufacture of coal gas, since such 
information is already fully dealt with in many excellent treatises 
devoted entirely to the subject. From the consumer’s point of view 
coal gas may be taken as a “ ready made ” fuel, and only brief reference 
to some conditions of production as affecting the character of the 
products is required. 

Coal gas is made principally in two types of retort, horizontal inter* 
piittent and vertical continuous, the former being the m^emized 
version of the same s}^tem upon which coal gas was first made. Twelve 
to fourteen hundredweight charges of coal are carbonized at flue 
temperatures of 1350-1400’’C., and thermal economies are effected 
by regenerative systems. Owing to these h^ch temperatures the yield 
of gas is as high as possible and excessive “cracking” makes the 
tar low in yield and high in free carbon, (see p. 164). In the other 
system coal is passed continuously downwards through the heated 
retort and the coke discharged at the bottom. Owing to this con¬ 
tinuous treatment the gas is of uniform omnposition as distinct flk>m that 
from horizontal reterts where uniformity is obtained only by mizing 
the gas from a bench ccmtaining a number of retorts. In vertioal 
retorts steam is gemarallyinteodno^ at the bottoan and the yield gas 
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is inoceaaed by tihe fonnation of -water gas firom the hot coke. Y«ctioal 
retort gas is therefore of lower calorific value and higher specific gravity 
than horizontal retort gas. The tar is less cracked, is of lower Sftecific 
gra-vity, contains less free carbon, and is produced in higher yieM. 

Within the Iwt few years there has been introduced ^ new type of 
retort, i.e. the chamber oven, resembling a coke oven of small size. 
These ovens carbonize static charges of about tons, and the yield of 
gas is augmented in the final stages of carbonization by steaming the 
charge to produce water gas. 

Coal gas supplies are augmented by the production of carburetted 
water gas. The calorific value of this gas can be controlled by varying 
the proportion of oil supplied to the carburettor per 1000 cu. ft. of water 
gas made (see p. 299). 

Composition of Coal Gas. The folio-wing analyses of coal gases 
are typical of those produced in the different retorting systems refmed 
to above. Attention is drawn to the variable nature of horizontal- 
retort gas by including analyses of the gas produced from a 12-cwt. 
charge carbonized for twelve hours. 


TABLE XLVI 

Ttpioai. Analtsss ot CioAi. Oasis 


Oas. 

B.Th.T7. 

CO,. 

CpMm, 

Of 

CO. 

H,. 

CfsHsMd-S. 


n*. 

Horizontal retort— 










Averaffe .... 

KAA 

ooo 

1-6 

3-0 

0*3 

6*9 

62*9 

30*2 

5*1 

1*08 

First hour 

760 

20 

6*6 

0*4 

7*8 

38*6 

40*7 

K53 

— 

Fourth hour . . 

580 

1*4 

10 

0*4 

6*4 

58*8 

27*3 

4*1 

— 

Eighth hour . . . 

380 

10 

nil 

0*2 

11*4 

69*3 

5*6 

12*6 

— 

Vertical retort gas (10% 










steam) .... 

600 

^•6 

1*8 

0*6 

16*6 

67*2 

17*9 

4*5 

1-16 

Carburetted water gas 

600 

^•6 

70 

0-4 

30*6 

37*0 

14*0 

5*5 

1*10 

Chamber-oven gas 

663 

1*8 

3*2 

0*2 

10*3 

66*5 

26*0 


1*06 


Horizontal retort— 

First hour . . . 


2*0 

6*5 

0*4 

7*8 

38*6 

40*7 

4*0 


Second hour . . 

— 

1*8 

4*3 

0*2 

6-0 

45*6 

37*4 

4*7 


Third hour . . . 

— 

1*6 

2*6 

0*2 

6*2 

53*8 

32*2 

3*6 

not 

Fifth hour 

— 

1*2 

2*6 

0*4 

6*4 

63*5 

21*7 

6*4 

stated 

Eighth hour . . . 

— , 

1*0 

— 

0*2 

11*4 

69*3 

5*5 

12*6 


Average .... 

566 

1*6 

3*0 

0*3 

6*9 

5^*9 

30*2 

5*1 



(E-rsns, Proe. Pop. Soe. Arts, 1924, Cantor Lectures) 


The .unsaturated hydrocarbons (CnHm) consist mainly of benzene 
vapour, ethylene,* propylene and butylene, and have a mean calorific 
vaJtie of 2900 B.^I^.U. per cu. ft. in Ligh-temperature opal gases. 

endbon monoidde in ctwl gas is an undenrable constituent 
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owing to its poisonous chamcter, bnt the propwiaon is not limited. A 
Board of Trade Committee of 1922 did not recommend its limitation But 
insisted upon careful supervision and inspection of gas appliances. 

The saturated hydrocarbons in coal gas consist mainly of the first 
member of the series, methane, but small quantities of ethane and less 
of butane are usually present. Their presence is indicated by the “ n ” 
value being greater tbsm 1*0. 

In addition to these constituents coal gas contains certain impurities 
from which it must be purified before admission into the mains. The 
chief impurities are the sulphur compounds (HJ3, CSt, etc.), naphthalene 
and ammonia. For purified tpwns’ gas the legal limit for suljdiur com¬ 
pounds is 20 grains of S. per 100 cu. ft. of Even traces of sulphur 
compounds are troublesome in gas since these form oxides of sulphur 
on combustion which, in combination with atmospheric or other 
moisture, have a strong corrosive action on metals. 

Calorific Value. The standard of manufacture of coal gas k 
now, by the Qas Begulation Act of 1920, its calorific value, and gas is 
sold on a thermal basis. Each ga^ undertaking works to a declared 
calorific value, chosen by itself, and submits its accounts in units of 
“therms,” i.e. 100,000 B.Th.U. To-day the system amounts to 
multiplying the gas voltune supplied by its calorific value, but when a 
satisfactory recording calorimeter is adopted the actual average calorific 
value of the gas may replace the “ declared ” value« The consumer is, 
howevmr, safeguarded b^ause official testing ensures that the standard 
declared value is maintained. The value of this system of charging is 
potential rather than actual, for it will enable the manufacturer to 
adopt the most economical process of production. 

Coke-Oven Gas 

Since the treatment of coal in a coke oven does not differ essentially 
from that in a modem horizontal gas retort, the normal coke-oven gas 
closely resqpibles horizontal-retort gas. 

The economic utilization of coke-oven gas has always been difficult 
owing to .the necessity for enstiring uniformity of calorific value for sale 
purposes and in arranging for distribution. Owing 40 the gradual 
perfecting of thermal recovery arrangements, and particularly of re¬ 
generation of heat in firing the ovens, a large juoportion of the gas 
now remains for sale. In Gem^y and in the United Statw coke- 
oven gas has become the miun source of towns’ ^ and a move in the 
same direction has been made in Yorkshire by the inception of the 
“ gas grid ” (see p. 140). The importance oi utilizing this perodnot is 
obvious in relation to its effect on coal oonsumptipn. With such a 
systmn as the gas grid in opm^ation, the whole of the gas made m coke 
manufitcture could be utilized, the necessary for heating the ovens 
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bdng mamifftctiiied (prodticer gas) fircmi the coke bieese produced. la 
addition a proportion of the extra capital charges caused hj havii^ 
stand-by plwts at evwy works could be avoided. 

In the waste-heat type of coke oven the ovens are heated by the gas 
produced, fuel economy bdng efiected by heat intoohange. In the 
regenerative i^mtems some part of the heat is re]^aoed by low-grade 
fuel. In the former case the amount of surplus gas available for sale 
is less than 10 per cent, of the amount made while in the latter case it 
may be as high as 30 per cent. In recent years the use of regenerative 
systems has been del^tely increasing. 

An overall figure of the surplus gas available may be taken as 4000 
on. ft. per ton of coal, but much of this gas may be used in Other parts 
of the works, e.g. for tar distillation, so that the amount available for 
sale may be considerably less than this, about 1500 cu. fb. It is 
estimate that in 1931 almost 40 million cu. ft. of coke-oven gas was sold 
for fitel purposes, and 14 million of this by gas undertakings. 

The yields of by-products firom coke manufacture can be averaged 
as follows: 


Gm . 11,000 <m. ft. of 600-fi00 

B.Th.U. 

Tar.8-8 galtona 

Betude.24 „ 


Sulphate of ammonia .... 22-90 lb. 

Composition of Coke-Oven Gas. A number of analyses of the 
gas produced in modern ovens are given in Table XLVII. It will be 
semi that in some cases the evidence of air-intake is shown by the rather 
high percentage of nitrogen and the formation of carbon monoxide by the 


tabu: xLvn 

OoHPOsnioH or Ookb-Ovss Qas 


Referenoe* 

Koppen* by-produot 
ovens. 

___ 

Semet- 

Solvay 

reoup. 

Simon* 

Cerves 

hoiixontnl 

flue* 

i 

Otto*Hil* 

genetook 

vettioel 

flue. 

Straight. 

Debenzo- 

liied. 

Garboa dioxide « . 


22 

2*2 


2*9 

1*7 

XJnaet. hydrooarbons 



2*6 


2*8 

2-7 

OsjFgea .... 


0-3 

0*3 

04 


0-4 

CSarim monoxide 


6*8 

6*9 

6*0 


0-6 

Hydrogen . . . 


47-8 

47*8 

46*7 

48-6 

80-5 

efthenep etc. 


38-9 

34*2 

34*3 


90-6 

Hi^iwen . , * . 


64>- 

6*0 

6*9 

■eeh 

8.0 

B.13&.U. per cil gttm 

881 

562 

590 

560 

m 

8.G. (air - 1) . . 

• 

044 

0*42 

0*44 

041 

0’99 
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acstion of the air^on the red-hot carbon. In nuuay older finnns of oven 
the hydrocarbon gases are broken down by overheating, leading to 
low pooentage of unsaturated hydrocarbons and methane, hence pooror 
gas. With ^ most recent forms of ovens, both these causes of 
deterioration of the gas are avoided, and it will be seen that the gas 
does not differ appreciably from that produced in horizontal gas retorts. 

In the distillation of large masses of coal, the penetration of heat 
throughout the mass is slow, and the gases escaping through cool portions 
of the mass exhibit necessarily all the characters of coal gas distilled 
at very low temperatures. As the mass eokes through, the latter 
portions of the gas necessarily change their character and becorhe very 
poor in hydrocarbons, rich in hydrogen, and consequently of lower 
illuminating and calorific value. The following table (XLYIII) shows 
how the composition of the gases varies from beginning to end of a 
coking period of twenty-seven hours. The large change from a maxi¬ 
mum of over 570 to a minimum of 254 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. shows that 
great care will have to be taken, when distributing coke-oven gas for 
sale, to ensure the necessary uniformity of composition and calorific 
value. 


TABLE XLVm 

OonrosmoN or Ookb-Ovsk Oas at DnmBBNT Pbbiods of CASBomzATiOK 
'(Porter, “ Coal CorbonizstkHi,” 1924). 
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Carlin monoxide . . . 

0-9 

2*8 

2*8 

3*9 

4*0 

4*9 

4-2 

Hydrogen. 

36-7 

47*8 

47*1 

58*4 

59-0 
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Saturated hydrocarbons . 

42-5 

34*5 

81*2 

33*2 

21*1 

12*2 

4*7 

Nitrogen. 

10-0 

7*5 

14*3 

54 

13*8 

14*8 

17*9 

B.Th.U. per eu. ft. . . . 

567 


m 

490 

470 

310 

254 


It will be seen that the gas produced in the last stages of carboniza¬ 
tion is particularly rich in hydrogen, a fact which may become of con¬ 
siderable importance if hydrogenation processes develop. Already in 
the Claude qmthetic ammonia process coke-oven gas is used as the 
source of hy^c^^en, the fractionation of the gas being done by lique- 
fikction. 

The applications of coke-oven gas in practice as a friel evidently 
will be identical with those of coal gas, although the a|^ca1ion in most 
cases clearly must be limited to certain special opetariohs beosuse of 
local conditions, so that the considarations rdating to coal gas in the 
next section apply equally to coke-oven gas. It is, course, essential 
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' tbAt tiie latter shall be freed from tar and snlphar in the same maimer as 
coal gas to conform with recognized standards. 

Coal Gab for Power Purposes 

As the whole question of fuel consumption must be deferred until 
all the various fuels have been considered, it is only necessary to point 
out here that coal gas offers many advantages in the absence of space for 
fuel storage, space for boilers or producers, no stand-by charges, and 
constancy of supply, both in quantity and quality. The efficiency of 
the gas engine has increased to 37 per cent, and at or near full load gives 
frequently 30 per cent, effective output. Further, the efficiency from 
engines of moderate ^ize to those of larger sizes is priu^icaily the same; 
it is only with smaller sizes that any marked difference is found. 

Actual consumption in engines of moderate size frequently lies 
between 15 and 17 cu. ft. per B.H.P. hour, this being al^ut 28 per 
cent, efficiency with gas of 570 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. net. 

Coal Gas for Industrial Heatino 

Very great advances have been made in the application of coal gas 
for industrial purposes ; advances in the construction of the burners and 
furnaces and in the application of high-pressure gas. 

The advantages of coal gas as a fuel can be summarized as follows: 

1. Gasification can be done at one point and clean gas distributed 
over a wide area. 

2. No factory space is required for generators or storages. 

3. Combustionand temperature control is simplified by the uniformity 
of the composition of the gas. The nature of the furnace atmosphere, 
whether oxidizing or reducing, can be easily adjusted. 

4. The smoke and ash associated with solid ffiels is eliminated and 
the gas contains no constituents which might injure the materials under 
treatment. 

6. Greater economy is possible in furnace linings, melting-pots, 
crucibles, etc. 

The Combustion of Coal Gas and Gaseous Fuels 

Three systems axe available for the combustion of cqal gas, in all 
of which the gas is burned as a non-luminous flame by the introduction 
of a proportion of air. In the first the gas and air are consumed at 
mailiB and at atmosphmc pressure. In the second the gas is at mains 
pressure and the air at a higher {Pressure, and in the third the gas is at 
high pressure and the air at atmospheric pressure. 

Hie first involves the use of burners of the ordinary Bunsen or 
atno^pbeow type, which are so well known that description is un- 
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aecowary. The genenl principle of tiieir action is that the gas at 
main pteasnxe, isBuing tiuongh a jet, draws in sufficient air through 
suitable orifices to render the fiame non-lnminous. This is the jprmafy 
air; it is insufficient for complete combustion, and the fiame requires 
fur&er air from the free atmosphere around for completing the com* 
bustion. This is the secondeuy air. The greater the ratio of the primary 
air to that theoretically required (about 6'6 times the volume of the gas) 
the smaller the fiame and the more intense the combustion; hence the 
increased intensity of the blow-pipe flune. 

H. Schmidt, by the optical pyrometer, estimated the highest tempoa- 
tore ofthe atmospheric gas flame to be 1800° C. (3720°F.), this occurring 
at the outer edge. Mahler estimated the average temperature of the 
coal gas flame as 1960° C. (3643° F.). Expoiments by one of the authors 
with thermo-junctions of various diameters, so that exterpolation may 
be made for a couple of infinitely small diamet^ (i.e. radiation effect 
eliminated) obtuned the following maxima, always in the extreme outer 
envelope, a short distance above the top of the burner: 

Bimaen banter. Kent boner. 

Gas per hour, on. ft.6'S 6-0 4’S 4*8 4*6 

Ratio of primasy air to gas. . 3‘8/l 4*3/l 84/1 4/1 6/1 

Maximum tempeHttum, ‘C. . . 1720 1770 1610 1730 1860 

Many successful furnaces of smaller size, working with gas at main 
pressure in firee air, give excellent results, but are not so satisfactory as 
the other systems when accurate conti'ol of temperature is required. 

The use of gas under high pressure genially has been more favoured 
than that of using air under pressure. It has been claimed that the 
variation in temperature is less with the former system and adjustment 
is more easy. is no doubt but that accurate adjustment is possible 

with pretsure gas, but with high-cjass pressure air burners, where mixing 
is very perfect, excellent results also are obtained. Furthn, rotary 
compressors are quite capable of giving the requisite pressure to air, but 
for higher pressures are mechanically inefficient. 

Gas Burners. For the proper adjustment and tnixitig of the gas 
with the air required for combustion it is necessary to employ burners 
of difioent types to suit different conditions. * 

Domestic bumms are chiefly of the Bunsen type in which the gas 
pressure used to inject part of tiie lur necessary. 

. The mixture of gas and primary air bums in an envdiiqw of secondary 
Mr. The burner is designed to make tiie most efficienh use of tbe gas 
pjessure, the gas passing through an orifice or nonde at as fai^ a vtiomfy 
as poBsibte. Hahlam gives tiie velocity of the gas as 

^ (I) V^404V^or89\/| 

fyx sharp-edged mid tnbvilar orifices req^eotivefy,whetdy =>>> velbtity in 
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ft. per sec., H = gas piessore at orifice in inclies of water, and B = gas 
density (air = 1) and the coefficients of contraction being 0*61 and 0*89. 

As much air as possible is drawn in with the gas, the limiting ffictor 
being the amoimt of air which will cause the flame to strike back from 
the end of the burner tube to the jet. The tube carrying the mixture 
of gas and primary air, and the ports of the burner itself, should be such 
as to offer the Tninimwm lesistance to the flow of gases. Also the 
former should be so arranged as to avoid turbulence. The burner orifice 
may be either sharp-edged or tubular, the former ensuring a higher gas 
velocity for the same gas volume and therefore a greater effiriency of 
air injection. 

Grenerally speaking, the greater the amount of primary air injected, 
the shorter the flame produced, or in other words, the greater is the 
rate of combustion. When the degree of aeration approaches 100 
per cent, the height of the inner cone is small and is independent of 
air-gas velocity. 

Burners used for industrial purposes are the same in principle, 
those used for rich gas employing primary air to make the combustion 
smokeless. The extent of mixing the gas and primary air controls the 
rate of combustion as before: (i) intimate mixing for development of a 
high temperature in a confined space, and (ii) delayed mixing where 
large spaces or surfaces must be heated without the development of 
too high or too local temperatures. Industrial burners may be of several 
types. The simplest takes the form of a combustion chamber into 
which gas and air, normally preheated, are led by separate streams. 
Other systems involve the separate introduction of primary and 
secondcuy air by induction or under pressure or both, or thC intimate 
mixing of gas and air and the use of a high-velocity blast. 

Figure 44 iOustrates certain of the common types of burner used for 
different industrial purposes. 

Types (a) and 0) are used where the gas is burned in combustion 
flues. Type (o) may also be used in' this way, but high temperatures 
can be developed in restricted spaces. Type (c), where the gas and air 
are led in separately without any attempt at mixing can be used only 
for heating large spaces or extended flues. This type of burner has 
innumerable forms, in the simplest of which the fur and gas enter the 
combustion chamber at a series of ports, the distribution of the gases 
being controlled by dampers over tiie ports. Type (d) is used where the 
gas is at a low pressure and injection in the form of a definite flame is 
derired. 

In heating large surfoces it is frequently necessary to liberate the 
heat from the gas in stages along heating flues. 'This can be done 
rither by burning a limited quantity gns with an excess of air 
at the point of introduction and inta^ucing additional gas, witiumt 
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air mt the naaaaaar^poatams. X borDSF ot tbi ktt^ O^pe Ja^om 
in Figure 45, designed st the Fuel ReseaToh Ststion for use with sny 
type of fuel gas. 

The gas enters a T-piece of large diameter, and the air supply, of 
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(a) Simplest Fonn with Induced Air 
Supply. 


(6) Forced Primary Air and Induced 
Secondary Am or with Mixing 
Chamber (fa). 


Combustion 
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Chamber 

ate Air and Gas Ports to Combustion 
oher. Low-grade Gas delaying Mixing 
for Hea^ng La^e Spaces. 
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'aste Gas 
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(d) Producer Gas Burner 
using ComiHcesaed Air. 


Fiq. 44.—1?ypes of Industrial Gas Burner. 


nuaBer Yolume, enters vis a noazle into the ^gas stream. With suoh an 
anang^moit the lut canlM varied within wide limits without making the 
Bame smoky. In- addition the CO, formed wiU prevent the formation 
of smidce when air is introduced at later points to oomf^ete the cmn- 
bustion. This burner operates equally weB on water gas, paroduoer gas 
or coal gas. With^the latter the important dimention is the distance 
which the air nraikle ejects beyond the ooitre Mne of thee a|r ntpply. 
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1^ tibe amount of projection is too great the flame becomes smoky; if 
it is too little, or is ne^tive, the burner becomes too hot or the flame 



Fio. 45.—Fuel Rdsearoh Gas Burner. 


backfires. In the case of the burner shown in Figure 46, the optimum 
conditions for smokeless combustion with rich gases are shown below; 



687 610 1680 1160 832 1480 

ratio 3-30 2-26 1-63 2-90 

617 670 2030 1640 860 1790 

ratio 3-67 2-67 1-60 3-14 

In both cases smokeless combustion is achieved between fairly wide 
limits of gas/air ratio, In the above example the ranges are from 73 to 
60 and from 74 to 66 per cent, of the theoretical amoimts of air requited 
for complete combustion of the gas. As the gas becomes richer, there¬ 
fore, the range over which smokeless combustion is possibte decreases, 
mainly because the lower limit at which luminosity appears rises. 

8. N. Brayshaw {Trans. Manchester Assoe. of Engrs., 1932-3 (7)) 
describes the method of operation which is adopted in the firing of small 
annealing furnaces with gas. The furnace is shown in diagram in 
Figure 46. 

The gas and «ir enter as shown,' the latter bring heated in the 
reouperator B. ■ This is of a ^fural type to increase the rate and l^igth 
of travel oi rire gaa. Sinoe perfect control oi gas and mt is necessary 
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m a fnniaoe of this type a proportioning valve can be used in which the 
gas and air ports open in unison by means of a pinion engaging upon 
s^pments which operate the valves. For a given gas movement of the 
pinion always gives the correct fuel mixture. In a furnace of this type 
2 ft. wide X 1 ft. high x 3 ft. deep, 83 ou. ft. of gas of 452 B.Th.U. will 
maintain a temperature of 920° C.; the ^ciency of theW preheater 
being over 40 per cent. 



Vsa. 46.—Btayshaw Ann—Ung Fonwoe. 

Surface Combustion. The development of means for increasing 
the rate of combustion of gas at a desir^ point is founded on the work 
of Bone, Wilson and McCourt, who followed up the original discovery of 
Davy that surfaces have the power of accelerating to a varying degree 
the rate of combustion of gas and air. At low temperatures only 
certain substances (e.g. platinum) have the property to a marked degree, 
but at hi^ temperatures all substances are more or less alike. 

Industrially the phmiomenon is applied by the btuning of the gas and 
ah without flame at an mcandescent surface, thereby ensuring perfect 
combustion at great rajndity, local application, high temperatures, and 
enhanced Ixansfer of heat' by increase in the rate of rai^titm; 

The simplest form oi apparatus in illustration of this principle is 
that where a flat diaphrapn of porous but hi^y refiractoxy material 
is provided with a shallow chambor at the bacl^ to which a mixture of 
oofd gas'with d^tly mote the tbeoretical amount cf air hi fdooed 
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under preesnie. Combustion takes place on the sux&oe exposed to the 
air with such intencdty that the reficactory material is raised to a white 
heat. No flame whatever is visible, and that the air already mixed with 
the gas is sufficient for complete combustion is proved by immersing 
such a hot diaphragm in carbon dioxide, when no diminution of the 
action is noted. 

The system is applied to crucible and muffie foxnace heating by 
surround^ the crucible or muffle with granulated refractory mateti^ 
(generally carborundum), and forcing in the gas/air mixture at sufficient 
pressure to give velocity great enough to prevent back-firing in the 
er^losive mixture. The difficulty has been to find materials sufficiently 
refractory to withstand the high temperatures. Platinum and alundum 
(nearly pure almnina) have been melted, and it is possible to maintain 
easily a constant temperature of 1500° C. (2732° F.). 

I^e system has been applied to steam-raising and with the Bone- 
McCourt experimental boiler an over-all efficiency of 90 per cent, has 
been attained. 

In its application for this purpose the boiler tubes were filled with 
brokpn refactory material to form the incandescent surfoce. 



CHAPTER XIV 

GASEOUS FUELS OF LOW CALOKIFIC VALUE 

Introduction. The underlying principle in the production of these 
gaseous fuels from solid fuels rich in carbon is the conversion of the 
carbon mainly into carbon monoxide, eithor by the action of air alone, 
steam alone, in which case approximately equal volumes of carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen are obtained, or by a mixture of air and 
ste am . Obviously, the amount of heat available firom a given weight 
of the solid fuel is unaffected whether^the fuel is burnt directly on a 
grate, or is utilized indirectly by first gasifying and then burning the 
gases. The great advantages gaseous fuel undoubtedly offers in most 
cases can arise only firom the better use, i.e. better efficiency, which 
can be made of the heat units of the fuel as a whole. Gaseous fuel 
can be more economical only when the higher efficiency attained in 
the combustion of the gaa more than counterbalances the inevitable 
losses in the producer gas-cleaning plant, etc. 

In comparison with solid fuel for furnace and general heating pur¬ 
poses the Iwtter results with the gaseous fuel depend on several factors. 
Although t^e theoretical amount of air for combustion is the same 
whether solid fuel is burnt directly on a grate to carbon dioxide, or 
burnt partially in the producer to carbion monoxide, the combustion 
of this gas being completed finally in the furnace, practically a con¬ 
siderable excess of air over that demanded by theory is requisite for 
fuel burnt on a grate, whilst, all told, as gaseous fuel the amount 
need barely exceed the theoretical. Where high intensity is required 
the excess air with solid fuel is often so large that tiie efficiency 
sufiers. All excess air means great heat losses in the flue gases; 
losses mounting rapidly as high«r temperatures of the flue gases 
are reached. The loss of sensible heat with gaseous fuel "burning 
with a baro excess of air, even without any recovery, obviously will 
be fees. 

Fnrtber, much of this heat may be recovered in the latter case by 
the regenerative system of firing commonly nnployed. It is not a 
my practkaalde poropositioa to work <m the regcsierative s^ntinn wit^ 
siffid fuel. The oambinatiQn of the use of gaseous fiiel with the xe- 
geaeraiive systrai ctf firing almm pmnits of rafficiwHy hi|g^ and a^lttlar 
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temperatures for many metallurgical operations, as, for example, the 
production of open-hearth steel 

However carefully controlled the air supply may be with solid 
fuel, there is always some loss from incomplete combustion; with 
bituminous coal the loss of heat units through tarry vapours, etc., in 
the smoke is inevitable; with gaseous fuel used direct (without cool¬ 
ing, scrubbing, etc.), these heat units are rendered available; and 
absence of smoke is an important factor. 

Again, better control of the temperature is possible, because of the 
ease of adjustment of the quantity consumed ; more uniform heating 
effect over a large surface is attained, and at the conclusion of an 
operation the fuel supply can be shut off immediately. There is no 
fire to bum out. 

Turning to power production, the saving in fuel by the direct use 
of these poorer gaseous fuels was formerly considerable, especially in 
comparison with steam. Advances in the use of steam, however, by 
the emplo}niient of high pressures and high superheats and the improve¬ 
ment of condensing plant and reheaters have now raised the thermal 
efficiency of the best steam-power plants to over 27 per cent. Although 
gas-power plants have also improved in efficiency so that 35 per cent, 
can be attained, higher maintenance costs have thrown the balance 
in favour of steam. Similarly, high maintenance costs have operated 
against the utilization of the still higher thermal efficiency of the Diesel 
engine in large power stations; variable fuel costs have also been a 
contributory cause. Power production from low-grade gaseous fuels 
has therefore become limited to smaller plants where some special 
cause such as isolation has been the deciding factor. The largest type 
of modern producer is now used mainly for furnace heating. 

It is to be noted that the former belief that low-grade dt dirty 
coals could be utilized to advantage in producers is dying out and 
that the modem producer calls for selected and closely graded fuel if 
high efficiency is to be maintained. Attention to this point makes 
small producer units still very efficient in comparison with steam, while 
in addition ease of distribution from a central plant is obvious. 

Nature of Poor Gaseous Fuels. The fuels used for heating and 
power purposes are principally Producer gas and “ Mixed ” gas. Water 
gas is used to some extent for special heating Operations, but is em¬ 
ployed mainly as an addition to ordinary coal gas after the addition of 
hydrocarbon gases, having their source in higher petroleum oil distillates. 

The action of air alone on carbon under producer conditions will 
give rise principally to carbon monoxide, diluted with the nitrogen 
originally present with the oxygen in the air. This is true of a fuel 
such as coke, which is free from bituminous matter. With a bitumin¬ 
ous coal, the ordinary products of destructive distillation of the coal, 

». T 
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i.e. coal gas, tar vapours, etc., will be present also ; one ton of coal, 
for example, will yield some 11,000 cu. ft. of coal gas and about 112 lb. 
of tar; the gas and tar vapour therefore will add appreciably to the 
calorific value of the gas produced, which now contains methane, 
hydrogen, traces of illuminating hydrocarbons, etc. 

The action of steam alone, as in one phase of operating a water 
gas plant, will give rise to about, equal volumes of carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, non-bituminous fuel chiefly being employed. The only 
diluting g^ues present should be those producer gases of the general 
composition given above which are left in portions of the plant. 

In most cases of producer practice both air and steam are employed 
in the conversion of the solid into the gaseous fuel. The gases, there- 
'fore, partake of the component products of each reaction, the ratio of 
true producer gas to water gas depending primarily on the ratio of 
air to steam employed. This factor also afercises other important 
influences on the composition of the gas produced, as is discussed 
later. These gases are variously termed “ producer ” gas, which does 
not diff»entiate them sufficiently from a G^ple air-carbon gas; 
“ DWson ” gas, after one of the pioneers ; and “ mixed ’* gas, which 
indicates more clearly that they are the result of the joint action of 
air and steam, and will be employed therefore throughout the subse¬ 
quent pages. “ Semi-water ” gas is also employed frequently, and 
serves to indicate the joint reaction. 

It will be clear that, except in the case of water gas itself, each of 
these producer gases must carry a large volume of inert non-com¬ 
bustible gas, the residual nitrogen from the air. The volume of true 
combustible gas present in relation to non-combustible is therefore 
low, and to this fact the low calorific value is due. The average 
composition, calorific value, and other data relating to gaseous fuels 
are shown in Table III, Appendix. 

Where producer gases have to be employed in lai^ heating fur¬ 
naces the presence of suspended tar vapour derived from bituminous 
fuel is advantageous, because of the increased calorific value. Where 
such gases have to be sup^ffied through cocks to burners or used in 
engines, the presence of suspended tar is inadmissible. The tar has 
to be sacrificed, and ample provision of cleaning plant provided for 
the gas. Sensible heat in the gases must at the same time be lost 
throu^thenecessity of cooling and washing the. gas. In some plants, 
however, attempts ate made to convert'the tar into permanent gases. 
Owing to the exjtense of erecting and operating devices for tar 
removal amaller-sised jJants more usually axe designed to work with 
non-bituminous frieb such as coke. 
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Theory of Proiwcer Gas Reactions 

The primary reactions which have to be considered are those 
resulting from the action of an air blast and steam blast respectively 
on hi^y heated carbon. Although bituminous fuels are employed 
largely, these are still the principal gas-forming reactions, the only 
difference being that instead of the resulting gas being produced wholly 
by the air-carbon and steam-carbon reactions, it is composed in part 
of the destructive distillation gases, accompanied by tarry vapours, 
etc., which have to be removed. The gas is in fact a mixture of pro¬ 
ducer gas and coal gas, where bituminous coal is used, and consequently 
of higher calorific value. 

Air-carbon Reaction. In ordinary processes of combustion of 
solid fuel, owing to the comparatively shallow layer of incandescent 
carbon and a relatively high air velocity, carbon dioxide is formed, 
and the greatest number of available heat units obtainable from the 
combustion of the fuel is arrived at. The reaction is 

(«) 

Air Flue Gases 

C + Ot + (nitrogen) = CX), -f (nitrogen) + 174,060 B.Th.U. 

12 lb. 32 lb. 441b. 

As is well known, too great a depth of fuel may give rise to the 
formation of carbon monoxide, with corresponding loss of available 
heat units. With sufficient depth of highly heated carbon in relation 
to the air velocity, carbon monoxide alone may be the final product, or 
at least with only certain traces of carbon dioxide, the reaction being: 

( 6 ) 

Air Producer Gas 

2C + 0| + (nitrogen) <= 2CO + (nitrogen) + 103,630 B.Th.n. 

24 lb. 32 lb. 66 lb. 

Most recent researches show that the action of oxygen on carbon 
results in the simultaneous formation of carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide, but with a sufficient depth of fuel any carbon dioxide reacts 
with more carbon, producing carbon monoxide, so that for all practical 
purposes the abqve equation represents the net result in a produced. 

The thermal efficiency as a gas-making machine will be given by 
14 606 _ 4350 

— - -- X 100 = 70 per cent, approximately. This is the 

14;,60$ 

efficiency with no sensible heat units in the gases produced, and is 
termed the oM gas efficiency. In practice the gases leave the pro¬ 
ducer at a very high temperature, often 800-900® C. (147(1-1660° F.), 
so that the Aot gas efficiency equals the cold gas efficiency plus the 
sensible heat of the gases. This may be equal to 85 or even 90 per 
o^t. 
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The above reaction is exothermic, and the temperature in a pro¬ 
ducer blown with air will continue to rise for a given air blast until 
counterbalanced by losses of sensible heat in the gases, in the ashes 
and clinker, by radiation, etc. A limit is soon reached in practice 
beyond which it is imdesirable to go, this being determined in general 
by the liability to form clinker from the ash of the fuel and trouble 
with the producer linings. The controlling medium employed almost 
universally to regulate the temperature is steam. 

. Steam-carbon Reaction. When steam is blown through a bed 
of incandescent carbon the following reactions may occur. 

(c) C + H,0 (steam) -► CO -f- H, - 62,200 B.Th.U. at 16® C. 

12 lb. + 18 lb. 

(d) C -I- 2H,0 (steam) —► CO, -t- 2H, - 34,000 B.Th.U. 

12 lb. + 36 lb. 

(e) CO -I- H,0 (steam) —► CO, -1- H, + 16,400 B.Th.U. 

28 lb. + 18 lb. 

(/) C -f- CO, —► 2CO - 70,200 B.Th.U. 

12 lb. + 44 lb. 

(g) H,0 (water) —► H,0 (steam) — 19,040 B.Th.U. 

18 lb. 

Clement, Adams and Haskins (U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. No. 7, 
1911) have shown that, normally, reaction (c) predominates, (d) is 
relatively small and that (e) and (/) operate as shown, to the right. 
Reaction (c) requires a relatively high temperature, over 900° C. 
(1660° F.), whereas reaction (d) predominates at low temperatures 
(600° C. or 930° F,). 

Reactions (c) and (d) are markedly endothermic, requiring respectively 
4360 and 2830 B.Th.U. per lb. of carbon. It follows that if a producer 
be blown to a high temperature with air, either with the formation of 
carbon monoxide or a mixture of this gas and carbon dioxide, depend¬ 
ing upon conditions referred to above, and then steam be substituted, 
the reaction (c) takes place at first, the temperature falls rapidly, and 
the reaction (d) asserts itself more and more. When the air and steam 
blasts are used independently, as is the case in water-gas practice, a 
point is soon reached when the production of carbon dioxide is so 
excessive (this gas being inadmissible in any quantity for the principal 
purpose for which water gas is employed) that steam must be cut off 
and the producer blown once more with air up to the proper tempera¬ 
ture. The process is intermittent, consisting of alternate sir “ blows ” 
and steam “runs.” 

Clearly, by the simultaneous action of air and steam it will be 
possible to make such a thermal balance between the air-carbon (exo- 
theimic) reaction and the steam-carbon (endothermic) reaction that a 
constant temperature, dependent on the relative proportion of air and 
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steam may be mamtained) and corresponding with this temperature 
a definite composition for the mixed ” gas obtained will be attained, / 
depending on the relative parts played by the reactions (6), (c) and (d). 

Steam then affords a practical means of controlling the producer 
temperature, of avoiding all those troubles associated with high tem¬ 
peratures, and, moreover, by producing a gas consisting ahndst wholly 
of two gases of high thermal value instead of simple producer gas with 
some 65 per cent, of inert gas (nitrogen), the resulting mixed gas is 
richer and of higher thermal value through its emplo}rment. 

By making certain arbitrary assumptions, including that of thermal 
perfection, it is possible to calculate the composition, thermal value, 
etc., for the “mixed” gas theoretically obtained for any given air- 
steam ratio, but such results are inevitably far removed from those 
attained in practice, so that it is not proposed^ to introduce such 
calculations. 

Reveralble Reactions in Producer Practice. Further important 
considerations govern the composition of the resulting gases. In the 
air-carbon reaction, allowing that all the oxygen already has entered 
into some form of combination with carbon, there exists simultan¬ 
eously in the producer hot carbon, carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide. 
Carbon can react with any carbon dioxide with the formation of carbon 
monoxide ; conversely, imder some conditions the reaction may reverse, 
and carbon monoxide yield carbon and carbon dioxide. This is a 
reversible reaction, and is expressed as— 

C4-Ca*5±200 

The reaction —> is endothermic ; the reaction <— is &coihermic. 

For a given temperature, in time an equilibrium between the two 
reactions in either direction will be set up. At high temperatures 
this equilibrium is attained far more rapidly than at low temperatures. 
Rhead and Wheeler (J.C,S ,, 1910,2178) showed that at 850° C. (1560° F.) 
equilibrium was attained in this mixture only in 240 hours, whilst 
at 1000° C. (1830° F.) or over it was attained in 48 hours. Further, 
they showed that at 860° C. the reaction COg + C = 2CO proceeded 
166 times more rapidly than the reverse reaction. 

In (practice the formation of the maximum of carbon monoxide 
and minimum of carbon dioxide is what is aimed at. High tempera¬ 
tures clearly favour this; pressure (i.e. concentration) on the right- 
hand side,' where the volume of carbon monoxide is double that of 
the dioxide tends in the reverse direction, but, as shown, this is a 
very slow reaction, and moreover in practice, the carbon monoxide is 
being withdrawn continually from the system; in other words, its 
removal accelerates the rate at which it is being produced. 

In a valuable contribution on the “ Essential Factors in the Forma- 
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tion of JE^roducer Gas,” Clements, Adams and HMlrins (loc. df.) give 
results for equilibrium established when carbon dioxide is passed 
through tubes containing carbon in various forms. Similar experi* 



— Time of Contact in Secs.- — 

Fig. 47. —^Effect of Temperature and Time of Contact on the Production of CO firom 

Coke and COf 

ments were conducted with air and coke and the graphs which can be 
plotted from the results are most illuminating. 

Figure 47 shows the results obtained with carbon dioxide and 
Figure 48 those obtained with air. Figure 47 shows clearly the decrease 
of time of contact with temperature to obtain a gas of a given CO 
content. In considering Figure 48 it-should be taken that the usual 



- • TEMPERATUffE IW DeS.C * — 

Fig. 4S.<^The Production of CO from Coke and Air at IMScNrent TemperaturM. 

time of contact in a gas producer is about 1 second. A general conclu- 
sioil is that the gas of .highest CO content is obtained by increasing the 
time of contact and the reaction temperature to their practical lixnits. 
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The actual attainment of the equilibrium in a producer blown with 
air is well shown from results obtained by Wendt {SuM und Eisen^ 
1906, 26/ll84); the fuel depth was 7 ft. 6 in. 

TABIE XLTX 


CoMFOsmoiT or Gasxs vboh Pboduoxbs (Wendt) 


Height above 
tuy^. 

Tempera¬ 
ture “C. 

Composition of the gas. 

Carbon 

dioxide. 

B8I 

Hydrogen. 

Methane. 

Nitrogen. 

At outlet 

580 


31*3 

6*3 

2*4 

58*3 

00 in. . 

— 


28*9 

9*8 

2*0 

58*3 

BO . 

1090 

maSM 

30*0 

11*7 

0*0 

57*1 

40 ... . 

— 


33*4 


0*3 

63*5 

30 ... . 

1250 

nil 

UB 



65*1 

20 ... . 

— 

0-2 

34*3 



65*5 

10 „ . . 

1400 

0*2 

34*1 



65*7 

At tuy^ 


150 

9*7 



75*3 


Equilibrium was established somewhere between 20 and 30 in. 
above the tuyeres. The reversal of the action as the gases passed to 
a zone at lower temperature is shown by the slight increase of carbon 
dioxide at higher levels. Methane and hydrogen result from the use 
of bituminous coal; they make their appearance in the upper part of 
the producer, being eliminated completely by destructive distillation 
before the air-carbon reaction is set up. 

More important reversible reactions occur when steam is employed. 
In this case varying proportions of carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen and steam will be coexistent, and by their interaction at 
various temperatures a constant composition for a given temperature 
will tend to be obtained. The reactions may be expressed: 

C0 + H,0;^C0,+ H, 

The reaction — > is eaxAhermic ; the reaction < — is enduhennic. 

The composition of the ultimate “mixed” gas clearly will be 
dependent largely on the relative rate at which change is progressing 
in either direction. For any given temperature this depends oh the 
relative mass (or concentration) of the gases on either side; that is, 

CO 4- H O 

a constant K for the ratio ^ —-I —— will result. This constant has 

COj 4“ H» 

been determined by Oscar Hahn as follows: 


Temperatures 

*0. 

K 

Temperatures 

ffC. 

K 

786 

0*81 

1086 

1*95 

886 

1*19 

1205 

2*10 

986 

1*54 

1405 

2*49 
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In all ordinarj practice, where a temperature of about 1000“ C. (1830“ p.) 
is usual, the constant is about 2, Should the gas be of other com- 
position than that agreemg with this constant 2, and attain—either 
L the producer or regenerator-a temperature of about 1000° C., it 
will tend to undergo such of the reversible changes referted to as will 
bring its ultimate composition into agreement with this constant. 

Lowering of temperature clearly will result in an increase of carbon 
dioxide at the expense of carbon monoxide. Again, rise of temperature 
will result in an increase in the amount of carbon monoxide present 
in the dry gas, with a corresponding decrease in the hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide. This is of great importance where the gas passes 
through regenerators, as is so frequently the case, and the issuing 
hot gases will be markedly different in composition from the original. 

A further point of note is that increased concentration of steam, apart 
from its effect in lowering the temperature and hence the value for 
K, by the increase of the concentration on the left-hand side of the 
equation will determine further a greater proportion of carbon dioxide 
and hydrogen in the gases. 

Other experimental results by Wendt in a producer blown with 
air saturated with steam at 60° C. (140° F.) illustrate this change. 


TABLE L 

Composition of Pboducxr Gasbs with Aib-stsam Blast (Wendt) 


Height above 
tuyere. 

Tempera¬ 
ture® C. 


Composition of the gas. 



Carbon 

dioxide. 

Carbon 

mon¬ 

oxide. 

Hydro- 

g®n. 


Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

At outlet . 

440 

5*5 

26-8 

14*6 

3-4 

49*7 

_ 

60 in. . 

— 

5*3 


190 

41 

430 

— 

60 „ . 

810 

6-0 


20-7 

48 


— 

40 „ . 

— 

6-0 


210 

60 

39-5 

— 

80 „ . 

025 

30 


17-9 

1-2 

45*2 

— 

20 „ . 

— 

6-6 

28*0 

13-7 


51*9 

— 

10 „ . 

— 

9-3 

220 

lOO 


57*7 

— 

At tu\'Sre. i 

1 1 

1110 

114 

nil 

nH 

nil 

79*1 

9*6 


The increase of carbon dioxide and decrease of carbon monoxide 
above 30 in. is shown clearly. Towards the top of the producer the 
diluting effect of the distillation products of the coal masks the results 
somewhat. The hydrogen and methane both result partly from the 
bituminous constituents of the coal and partly from the action of the 
steam on carbon. In the United States tests referred to above it was 
noted that at high temperatures and low velocity about 2 per cent, 
of methane was found in the gases from the steam-carbon reaction. 
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The course of the reactions in a gas produo«r can be followed more 
closely by withdrawing gas samjdes from the fuel bed at different 
levels. As soon as the air passes the ash layer and reaches the fuel 
bed reaction begins. In the next 3 to 4 in. the oxygen is entirely 
consumed and the COt content of the gases rises proportionately. After 
this initial rapid increase CO is formed by the reaction CO, + C = 2CO 
and the amount of CO, decreases, at first rapidly. These two zones 
are respectively the oxidation and reduction zones of the producer. 



0 5 10I5202S30 35 40 45 50 S5 

Depth of Bed, Inches 

Fro, 49.—Composition of Gases in the Fuel Bed of a Gas Producer. Basis, 100 Mols. 
of Ng, Anthracite or Coke (Haslam, Entwistle and Gladding). 

After a further 12 in. the CO and CO, reach an approximate state of 
equilibrium depending upon the distribution of temperature. 

In the oxidation zone the water or steam remains unchanged and 
decomposition of H,0 does not begin until the formation of CO has 
started. The formation of hydrogen increases rapidly over a distance 
of about 12 in. and then decreases slowly owing to the falling tempera¬ 
ture of the bed. 

Experiments oh these lines by Haslam, Entwistle and Gladding 
(Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925,17,686) have provided sufficient data to express 
the results graphically. 

In Figure 49 the proportions of the different gasee produced are 
shown graphicdly in terms of molecules of each constituent per 100 
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molecules of nitrogea, this gas remaining imchanged in the process. 
The volumes of the gas are, of course, in the same proportions. Start¬ 
ing with air containing 79 per cent, of nitrogen the volume of oxygen 
corresponding to 100 mols. of nitrogen is 26*6 mols. It is shown that 
this oxygen is distributed between the CO and CO« produced in the 
proportions of 22-6 to 4-0. 

The reactions taking place, and their zones, are shown diagram- 
matically in Figure 60. In the oxidtUion zone there is only one reaction 


Coal 




GAS SPACE. 
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Heating Value 


Distillation Zone. 
Volatile Matter of Fuel 
ADDED to Gas 


Secondary Reduction Zone. 
C'*’C02 ■ 2 CO. 

CO + HjO - COz + Ha 


Primary Reduction Zone. 
C + H,0-C0*H8. 
C+eHgO-COa + EHg. 

C + C02-2C0 


Oxidation Zone. 
C»Og - cOg 


Ash Zone. 




ZONEpF 
^Preheat 
OF Fuel 


Heat 

Absorbed 

Heat 

Evolved 


Fio. 60.—Reactions in a Gas Prodnoer. 


as shown and, owing to its strongly exothermic character this is the 
hottest zone of the producer. 

In the next zone three reactions occur in which the COs and steam 
are reduced to CO and respectively, mainly by mM carbon. This 
is a narrow zone (about 14 in.) and is term^ the* primary reduction 
zone since tiie action is mainly that of the solid carbon. Above tins 
zone further reduction of the COt continues, but C!0« is also formed 
by interaction between CO and steam. The extent of these reactions 
is comparatively dight. Siaoe steam is not decomposed by carbon in 
this zone it is termed the aecondary reduction zone. The mein fhnetion 
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of the zone is to act as a heat exchange^^ in which the descending fuel 
is heated by the rising hot gases; a deep zone is therefore normally 
advantageous. In the final zone the fuel is also pre-heated and, in 
the case of coal, distilled, the volatile matter enriching the producer 
gas. 

Above the fuel bed loss of calorific value can result if the tempera¬ 
ture is too high owing to the reversal of the reaction CO* + C ^ 2CO 
in the absence of carbon. Working with a deep fuel bed is one means 
of preventing this loss, which may be as high as 10-16 per cent. 

Advantages through Introduction of Steam. The importance 
of steam in gas-producer practice is so great that it is desirable to 
summarize its advantages. These are chiefly: 

1. Enables efficient control of the temperature to be maintained. 

The higher the temperature the better the gas is, in general, an 

axiom, but the permissible maximum temperature varies with the 
class of fuel; principally with the liability of the ash to fuse and form 
clinker; to a less degree with the effect of high temperatures on the 
firebrick lining of the producer. 

2. By the gasification of a considerable proportion of the carbon 

by steam instead of wholly by air the gas contains less inert 
nitrogen (derived from the air), since that portion gasified by 
steam yields almost wholly combustible gases (carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen) of high calorfic value. 

3. The lower temperature of the producer means a lower tempera¬ 

ture of the issuing gas ; less sensible heat is therefore carried 
by the gases, and since the proportion of combustible gases is 
higher, they carry a greater potential heat which is rendered 
available on combustion. 

Sensible heat units in the hot gas are not nearly as efficient as 
the corresponding number of heat units available on combustion. 
In many cases where the gases are cooled before use, with loss of 
a part and frequently nearly the whole of the sensible heat units, the 
use of steam proves an economical method of rendering heat* units 
available which otherwise would be lost. In other words, steam 
transfers heat from where it is not wanted beyond a certain degree 
to the furnace or engine where these units can be utilized profitably. 

The effect of steam in gas-producer practice was first investigated 
fully by Bone and Wheeler (Bnffineerinff, 1907, 83, 659; 1908, -86, 
837). Two series of experiments were conducted in a Mond plant 
with fuel beds of 7 ft. and 3 ft. 6 in. respectively. The principal data 
from these trials are given in Table LI. The calorific value of the 
gas and the thermal efficiency of the process were found to reach 
maxima when the steam used was from 0*45 to 0*50 lb. per lb. of 
fuel. At this rate 80 per cent, of the steam was decomposed. 
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With a 7-ft. fuel bed the producer used consumed about 10 tons of 
dry coal per day. 

The effect of much undecomposed steam in gases wdl be to lower 
greatly the efficiency. A quantity of steam will carry a large amount 
of sensible heat at the temperature of the escaping gases, in addition 
to the quantity of latent heat also present. It is the necessity of 
recovering this sensible and latent heat in the excess steam, which 
must be used when ammonia recovery is attempted, which accounts 
largely for the extra plant and cost entailed when ammonia recovery 
is required, and determines whether recovery will pay. 

In Series 2 further reduction of the saturation temperature below 
the 60° C. (which was the lowest in Series 1) had little effect on the 
thermal efficiency and no marked effect on the yield of gas or its 
calorific value. There appears to be no gain in reducing the satura> 
tion temperature below this, and its reduction would lead probably 
to clinkering troubles. At 45° saturation the temperature was so high 
that the ash fused and ran through the bars. It is of interest to note, 
in view of the reversible changes already referred to and the possi¬ 
bility of such reversal occurring in regenerators, that the gas obtained 
at 55° saturation was in equilibrium for a temperature of 1100° C., 
and passed through regenerators at this temperature unchanged^ 

One of the most important comparisons possible from Bone and 
Wheeler’s results is that between the results when the fuel depth 
was halved and the rate of gasification almost doubled, for the same 
saturation temperature (60° C.). The composition of the gas was but 
little altered; there was rather more combustible present with the 
deep bed, and consequently the gas had a slightly higher thermal value. 
The efficiency with the deep fuel bed was some 5 per cent, higher 
than with the shallow bed and higher rate of gasification. It is clear 
that the shallow bed of 3 ft. 6 in. was quite capable of giving satisfac¬ 
tory results, even with a rapid gas output, and since clinkering troubles 
are more likely to occur with greater fuel depth, clinker tending 
especially to grow on the firebrick sides of the producer, there is a 
distinct practical advantage in keeping the depth of the fuel as shallow 
as is consistent with the formation of good gas at a fairly rapid rate 
of working. A fuel with caking tendencies demands a greater depth 
than a non-caking fuel, owing to the liability of air channels forming. 

The relative depth of the total »fuel content to that of the highly 
incandescent portion may have an appreciable effect, in view of these 
reversible changes, on the composition of the gas issuing finally from 
the producer, providing the time necessary for appreciable change is 
allowed. Above the high temperature zone will be a layer of con¬ 
stantly decreasing temperature, in which reversal with the production 
of carbon dioxide and hydrogen will tend to occur. 
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The effect of steam on gas coke has similarly been investigated by 
Gibson and Gwyther (Trans. Instn. C.E., 1909, 177, Part iii) using a 
small 30 H.P. suction-gas producer. The proportion of water added 
was varied by controlling the saturation temperature of the air between 



0 040«06 04 09 0«070e09 

Steam Suppiy per Pound of Dry Fua.; -Lb 
Fio. 51.—^Effect of Steaming on Gas Froduoer Efficienoy. 


86 and 147® F. The results are shown graphically in Figure 61. The 
following are the effects of increasing the steam added: 

(i) The percentage of CO. in the gas increases steadily while that 
of CO decreases steadily. 

(ii) The percentage oi hydrogen increases to an optimum at 0*4 lb. 
water per lb. of fuel, ^ud then decreases. 
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(iii) The calorific value and thermal efficiency curves show nmilar 
optimum points. 

Up to the point of optimum hydrogen production the water vapour 
supplied is completely decomposed, the saturation temperature being 
125° F. At higher saturation temperatures the percentage conversion 
gradually faUs off, although the weight decomposed increases. The 
decrease is due to decrease of fuel temp^ature. 

Under theoretical conditions of no loss of heat by radiation, etc., 
the optimum figure for steam would rise to 0*636 lb. per ,1b. of carbon 
gasified as against 0*5 in the above experiment. Similarly, the thermal 
efficiency would rise from the 78*6 per cent, shown to 95*2 per cent. 

N. E. Rambush {J. W. of Scot. Iron and Sted InsL, 1922-3) has 
discussed the effect of steam and time of contact with the fuel on the 
production of ammonia. He points out that the ammonia k derived 
from (a) simple distillation of the volatiles, (b) interaction of the residual 
nitrogen compounds with the gases. It is generally accepted that for 
the recovery of ammonia a large excess of steam is desirable ; it lowers 
the temperature of the producer, and, together with dilution of the 
escaping gases by undecomposed steam, prevents decomposition of 
ammonia when formed. Rambush claims equally good results with 
much less steam than is customary by allowing a much longer time 
of contact in the producer, whereby interaction between the residual 
nitrogen compounds and the steam or hydrogen increases the actual 
production of ammonia, and, further, by suitable increase in the depth 
of fuel a low exit gas temperature is produced. The following results 
confirm these views, figures firom Bone and Wheeler’s results. Series I, 
80° saturation, being included for comparison: * 



Saturation 

ten^rature 

Time factor 
seconds. 

Irb. of steam per lb. of 
fixed oarbon gasified. 

Percentage of 
nitrogen in coal 
obtetined as 
ammonia. 

1. 

SO 

1-7 

Added. 

2*64 

Decomposed. 

1*06 

49*0 

IL 

85 

145. 

4*24 

1*27 

615 

m. 

78 

3-5 

2*55 

1*58 

60*0 

IV. 

75 

>5-0 

1*75 

1*58 

57*5 


I. Bone and Wheeler, Series I. 

II. Mond fdant. 

ni and IV. “ Low temperature ” producer. 


The question of anunonia recovery is now of little importance 
owing to the rise of the synthetic ammonia industry. 









CHAPTER XV 

WATER GAS AND TOTAL GASIFICATION 

WATER GAS. 

Water gas is produced by the action of steam on carbon at a high 
temperature, to ensure the reaction taking, as completely as possible, 
the form: 

C + H,0 (water) « CO -f H,—^71,240 B.Th.U. 

121b. 181b. 

Theoretically, then, water gas consistr wholly of two combustible 
gases of practically the same gross calorific value per cubic foot. In 
actual practice a small quantity of carbon dioxide results from the 
reaction : 

C -h 2H,0 (water) = 00,4-Hg—72,080 B.Th.U. 

12 lb. 36 lb. 

According to the theory already given, the proportion of gases 
formed by this latter reaction increases with lower temperatures of 
operating. In addition to the non-combustible gas, carbon dioxide, 
small quantities qf nitrogen, and occasionally a little oxygen accompany 
the gas, these being residual gases in certain portions of the apparatus 
from the air blast which precedes the steam blast. The following 
range of composition is deduced from a number of analyses: 

Hydrogen.45-51 per cent. 

Carbon monoxide .... 40-45 „ 

Carbon dioxide .... 3-6 „ 

Nitrogen.3-7 „ 

Metham.0*1-0*5 „ 

The calorific value of water gas is about 300-310 B.Th.U. gross, and 280- 
290 B.Th.U. net per cu. ft. The calorific intensity of the water-gas 
flame is high. 

Since water gas contains only traces of methane>and no unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, it bums with a bluish non-luminous flame. For its 
principal application—as an addition to coal gas—^water gas is “ car- 
buretted ” to render it luminous ; the uncarburetted gas is sometimes 
known as “ blue ” water gas. 

Carburation of the gas may be attained by either a hot or cold 
process. In the former, suitable oils axe “cracked” by subjection 
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to a hi^ temperature, the resulting oil-gas, of high illuminating power, 
mixing with the non-luminous water gas; in the latter, volai^ tar 
spirits are vaporized to confer the necessaiy illuminating power (benzole 
enrichment). 

The manufscture of carburetted water gas is now a most important 
operation in the coal-gas indusfaty; the annual production in 1931 
and 1933 has already been given (p. 260). The consumptions of coke 
and oil approximate to 44-0 lb. and l*30''galB. per 1000 eu. ft. of gas 
produced. 

Before the conditions of use of coal gas changed so that it is no longer 
a necessity that its illuminating power shall be high, the gas resulting 
&om high-temperature distillation of ordinary coal in small charges 
seldom reached the necessary standard of illuminating power. Prior 
to 1889, a proportion of cannel coal was generally retorted to raise the 
illuminating powor, and the high price of cannel rendered* this system 
of enrichment expensive. By the use of carburetted water gas enrich¬ 
ment is obtained at a much Iowa cost, and other economical advantages 
have contributed greatly to the extension of its use; among these may 
be mentioned that a water-gas plant enables the gasworks manager 
quickly to meet a rapid demand for gas owing to fogs, etc.; it provides 
a use for a considerable proportion of the coke produced in the ^ 
retorts, so helping to maintain a fair price for the surplus available for 
outside disposal; it enables a smaller stock of coal to be maintained ; 
and, lastly, leads to economy in labour, so that although its use specifi¬ 
cally to give added illuminating power does not hold so generally as in 
the past, its other advantages may determine the continuation and 
extension of its use in gasworks’ practice. 

The composition of carburetted water gas is: 


Hydrogen 

Authority: Kerting. 

. S4-38 

Spiera. 

37-0 

Cvbon monoxide 


« 23-28 

30*5 

Saturated hydrocarbcois 

, , 

. 17-21 

14*0 

Uneatuiated hydzooarlxms 


. 13-16 

7*4 

Carbon dioxide 


. 02-2*2 

6*6 

Nitrogen «... 

. 

. 2-6-6-0 

6*5 


The theoretical considaations governing the production of water 
gas have been given already. One point only demands further reference. 
It has been shown (Equation o, p. 276) that in the decomposition of 
1*6 lb. oi steam by 1 lb. of carbon, in the ideal watw-gas equation, 
4360 B.Th.U. must be supplied. Many attempts were made to obtain 
this heat by the combustion of carbon in a furnace built aroun d the 
generator in which the actual pcoductiou of wata gas was being carried 
on; the inrocess would then be a contanuous one, but all such attempts 
have resulted in fuluze in ^suttioe. 

Beeourse therefine must be made to an intemiittei|t method, in 
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which the fuel first is heated to high incandescence by an air blast, and 
then the steam passed through the same generator until the temperature 
has been reduced below the point at which good gas can be obtained. 
The process thus demands alternate blows ” with air, and gas-making 
periods, “ runs,” where steam is employed. 

Any intermittent process necessarily suffers from certain disadvan¬ 
tages as compared with a continuous one. Either a gasholder must be 
provided in which to collect the water gas, or more than one producer 
must be installed, the number depending on4;he relative duration of the 
“ blow ” and “ run ” periods. Further, owing to the endothermic 
character of the steam-carbon reaction, the producer is working at a 
constantly falling temperature during the run; the gas consequently 
is not of constant composition, and, as shown by theoretical considera¬ 
tions already given, the carbon dioxide present will increase steadily in 
amount. 

According to Equation b (p. 275), if the air blast results simply in 
the production of carbon monoxide, 4314 B.Th.U. are available per lb. 
of carbon gasified. It follows that per lb. of carbon converted into 
4350 

water gas , or a little more than an equal weight of carbon must 

be used for the air-carbon reaction. On the other hand, if the 
working conditions could be made such that carbon dioxide alone 
resulted in the air blast, giving according to Equation a (p. 275) 14,500 
B.Th.U., then the carbon for supplying the heat for 1 lb. of carbon 

4350 

converted to water gas would be only-= 0*30 lb. 

® 14,500 

The process of Lowe and Tessie du Motay originated in America in 
1873, but the blow period was used to make producer gas containing 
30 per cent, of carbon monoxide. Since the idea of the blow is to store 
as much heat in the generator as possible with the expenditure of as little 
c jke as possible, blowing to COs only would be advantageous. This was 
suggested by Dellwik, who advocated shallow fuel beds with which the 
COa content of the blow could be raised to 18-20 per cent. Modern 
practice is sometihing of a compromise, the blow gases containing front 
12-14 per cent, of CO, and 12-5 to 10*5 per cent, of CO. Under these 
conditions the carbon consumed during the blow is approximately equal 
to that consumed in making the water gas. 

Manufecture of Water-Gas* It is bast to consider the manu¬ 
facture of “ blue ” water gas before dealing with the more complicated 
systems for ‘‘ carburetted ” water gas. Water gas is normally made 
from fuels such as coke or anthracite which contain very little volatile 
matter* The range of composition ci the gas has been given above. 
Apart from these constituents water gas contains HtS (ab^ 80 grains 
per 100 cu. ft.) and traces of iron carbonyl It generally contains as a 
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solid imptirifcy fine dust consisting mainly of silica and sulphur, which 
causes difficulty owing to deposition in pipes and at burners. Owing to 
its high production cost in comparison with producer gas, blue water-gas 
plants are not common, the gas being made mainly for certain industrial 
applications, e.g. where a high flame intensity is required. Recently 
a demand for large plants has arisen in connection with the synthetic 
ammonia and synthetic fuel oil induslaries; the generators compare in 
size with those used in the manufacture of carburetted water gas. 

In its simplest form a water-gas generator. Figure 52, is a brick-lined 
steel casing containing the fuel bed, supported on a suitable grate, and 
with air, steam and fuel supplies and a stack for the escape of blow gases. 

2 



Fio. 52.—Diagrammatic Section of Water-gas Generator. 

The valves are arranged for central control and the plant is operated 
on a time cycle as follows, assuming the fuel bed to be approximately 
at the working temperature : 

1. Blow with air (1) with stack valve (2) open for say 60 seconds. 

2. Open lower steam valve (3), wait a few seconds for water gas to 

clear the blow gas through the stack valve. Close stack valve 
and open gas valve (5) to scrubber. 

3. Steam for say one minute. 

4. Close lower steam supply (3) and open upper st^m supply (4). 

Close upper gas valve (5) and open lower gas valve (6). 

5. Steam for say two minutes downwards. 

6. Close the upper steam supply and lower gas valve; open the 

lower steam supply and upper gas valve. 

7. Steam for say one,minute upwards. 

8. dose lower steam sujqfly and upper gas valve. 

9. Open stack valve and turn on sir suiqily. 
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This C 3 rcle of nine operations, occupying about five nainutes, is 
repeated until it is necessary to recharge the generator with fuel. This 
is dme when the level has fidlen firom say 7 ft. 6 in. to about 6 ft. during 
about six complete cycles. Finally, after about fifty-four cycles, it is 
necessary to remove clinker firom the generator. Tl^ is done through 
the doors by means of long pokers. 

A number of precautions are necessary in the operation of the 
plants. The most important are: 

(i) The water gas enters the scrubber through a water seal so that 
gas from the main, which may be under pressure, cannot return to the 
hot generator during the blow periods or when charging or clinkering. 

(ii) In order that the operations detailed imder 4 and 6 above should 
be done simultaneously, the valves are linked together so that the 
operator has only one movement to make other than adjustment of the 
steam to the correct working pressure. 

(iii) The main reason for up and down steaming is to maintain the 
fuel bed at a imiform working temperature and to keep the formation 
of clinker under control. After charging the generator with fuel, and 
after clinkering, it is necessary to steam upwards for one cycle in order 
to bring the new fuel bed to the working temperature. Otherwise the 
steam used in down numing would come into contact with cold coke 
and,a poor gas yield would result. 

(iv) Before the top charging door can be opened' to admit fresh coke 
the stack valve must be opened and the air turned on for a few seconds 
to sweep the space above the fuel bed free from water gas. If this is 
not done an explosion would result. 

(v) For a similar reason an up-run must always precede a blow so 
that the bottom of the generator shall be full of stea a ; if it contained 
gas, as at the end of a down-run, the introduction of air would again 
cause an explosion. 

(vi) 'When the time for “ clinkering ” the generator approaches it 
is customary to steam upwards for several cycles in order to cool the 
fire-bars and the lower part of the bed and facilitate worjdng. 

(vii) The water gas as it l^ves the plant is scrubbed by a counter 
cuiient of water in a special scrubber to free it firom dust. 

The first modification which was made to the above simple type of 
generator was the addition of a combustion chamber for burning the 
blow gases and a waste-heat boiler for the recovery of the sensible heat 
of the hot gases and the potential heat of the blow gas as steam which 
could be employed on the process. The arrangement is smilai to that 
described bdow for carbuietted water gas. The time cycle required a 
certain amount of modification in that the stack valve is now placed at 
the outlet of the boilet flues, and allowance must be made for &e tone 
taken by the gases to pass thr<mgh the additkaud firee space. For 
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ezan^le, about eight seconds are allowed to elapse between the opening 
of the steam and gas valves and the closing of the stadh valve wh«i 
blowing. Additional complications are also introduced for Ihe operator 
in the manipulation of air valves supplying the air for combustion of the 
blow gases in the heat exchanger. 

A later modification is the introduction of water jackets for the 
generators to assist in heat'recovery as steam. 

In modem plants of large size the entire programme of opetrations is 
now carried out mechanically, the timing being controlled by an elec- 
trical timing device which controls all the operations including the 
charging of the coke at the correct intervals. Clinker discharge is 
made automatic and continuous by the use of rotating grates which 



Via. 53,—Variation of Bate of Gtas Making in Water-gaa Piaotioe. 


crush the clinker and discharge it continuously through a water-seal 
or, in some cases, a specially constructed dry seal. 

There are a number of factors which affect the yield of water gas, 
such as depth a£ fuel bed, rate of blow, working temperature, etc., but 
b^ore considering these it is desirable first to have a clear idea of the 
nature of the variations which occur in the different, parts of the water- 
gas cycle. The variations are best illustrated -from the work of King 
and Shaw (Fuel Research Technical Paper 6, 1923), and King and 
Williams (l^el Research Technical Papers 27 and 30, 1930). 

The volume variations appear in a very interesting way when use 
is made\>f the photographic recorder of King and Williams {loe. at.). A 
portion of a chart is shown m Figure 53. This is obtained as a record 
on a moving chart of the differential pressure on both sides of an orifice 
plate in the gas stream. The volume of gas is proportional to the 
square root of this jnessure difference, so that after calibration of an 
instrument the area of the curves can be measured in terms of gas 
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volume. This measurement is facilitated by the use of a square-root 
planimeter. The horizontal lines are spaced 1 mm . apart on the full- 
size records. 

In Figure 53 the line ob, the base line, represents no gas flow, at 
b the gas begins to flow in the main and the differential pressure at the 
orifice is shown by the ordinate bb^. As the rate of gas production falls 
off, owing to the endothermic nature of the reactions, the height of the 
ordinate decreases until, when steam is shut off at cc^ it is less than 
half bb\ During the interval cd, the fire is being blown and no gas is 
passing in the main. In the second cycle, de/g, the direction of steaming 
is altered from upwards to downwards at e and then reversed at/. The 
momentary pauses caused by the change of direction of flow of gases 
in the generator are clearly seen. Further cycles repeat the same curves 
and the zero is continuously checked during the blows. The shape of 
the curves shows how the rate of gas-maldng decreases as the tempera¬ 
ture of the fuel bed falls. In an extended run a general decrease would 
also appear in hand-clinkered plants owing to the accumulation of 
clinker. 

The proportions of up- and down-running are variable and depend 
upon the nature and amount of the ash in the fuel. Generally they 
are chosen to keep the oxidation zone low and the clinker within reach; 
too much down-running would choke the grate with fused clinker. 
Figure 53, however, .indicates that a study of the gas volumes produced 
in tiie corresponding parts of each cycle would facilitate an exact 
balance of conditions in cases where the ash was not of a difficult 
character. 

It will have been realized that the composition and calorific value 
of water gas must vary, as well as its volume, during the stages described 
above. The scope of these changes is illustrated in Table LII, from 
results quoted by ELing and Shdw {loe. oU.). During the first one 
minute up-run gas is made at the rate of 571 cii. ft. per minute, during 
the down-run at 450 cu. ft., and during the last up-rtm ai only 370 cu. ft. 
From b^innihg to end of a gas-making cycle the decrease jn rate may 
be as much as'50 per cent. 

The thermal balance of operations in a simple water-gas generator 
may also be illustrated from King and Shaw, llieir results are shown 
in Table LIII, and yield the following conclusions regarding a water- 
gas gena^tor in which there is no recovery of* heat from the hot 
gases. 

(i) The heat available in the water gas produced is not more than 
60 per cent, of that in the fuel and steam used. 

(ii) The proportion of heat lost from the system in lihe hot gases is 

very high, over 30 per cent. ' 

(iii) The loss cS unbumed friel is high, about 6 per cent. 
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Eats of Psoduouon and €k>MPOsmoK of Watbb Gas at Diffbbbnt STAOfts 
In a Generator Broducizig 500,000 cu. E. per day 



During 

first 

up-run. 

During 

down- 

run. 

During 

final 

up-nm. 

Average. 

Gas volume, cu. ft. per min. 

671 

450 

370 

436 

Gas composition: 

CO,. 

2*2 

2*3 

9*0 

4*5 

CO. 

45*8 

43*6 

39*4 

41*6 

H,. 

47*0 

62*6 

61*0 

60*6 

CH,. 

0*3 

0*4 

0*1 

0*2 » 

N,. 

4*7 

1*2 

0*6 

32 

Gas calorific value, B.Th.U. . 

298 

310 

290 

296 

Maximum temperature of gases 
leaving generator—deg. C. 

670 

440 

600 

t 

Blow gas 

780 


Blow gas . . . .CO, CO H, CH, N, 

14*6 9-3 3 7 0*8 71*6 

Calorific value . . .49 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 


TABLE LIII 


Thermal Balance of Watbr-Gas Process 
Percentages of Heat to Generatolr 


Coke . 

. 92*52 

Water gas, potential 

57*81 

Steam . 

7*36 

„ „ sensible 

323 

Air 

0*13 

Blow-gas, potential 

18*95 



„ sensible 

9*33 



dinW and ashes, potential . 

2*28 



Unhumt coke, potential 

2*26 



Dust, potential 

0*33 



Sensible heat of last tluee . 

0*33 



Water vapour ... 

2*13 



Difference, including radia¬ 

0*07 



tion, etc., losses 

328 


100*00 100*00 


So far as yields are concerned the following figures emerge from the 
same data: 

eu. ft. 

Gas produced per lb. of dry, ash-free coke . . . 30*1 

„ ,, „ ,, steam . . * . • 30*8 

These figures are useful for calculation purposes either as quoted or in 
terms of the amounts required to produce 1000 cu. ft. of water gas; 
these are 33*2 lb. odre a^ 33*0 lb. steam respectively. 
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The lum losses of heet ftom the system in the hot gMws has led to 
the development of waste-heat boilew and recuperators andregenerators. 
The ^nher were not at drst popular, but the onginal diffiouiwM have 
now bean overoome and all the lazier plants now employ water jackets 
on the gmifimtom and waste-heat boilers. Steam recovery Sgaies for 
a carburetted water-gas plant have been quoted of 73 lb. per 1000 ou. ft. 
of gas at a pressure of 95 lb. per sq. in. This represents a boilw efficiency 
of about 45 per oent. Owing to the fact that this steam would have 
been nused by coke breeze and not by lump coke, this does not represent 
a corresponding saving of coke. 

Operating figures for a large modem water-gas plant are quoted in 
Engineering (1929, March 22). The plant embodies generators of 10 ft. 
internal diam. by 13 ft. high, each of which makes 1*9 million ou. ft. 
per day at a mean calorific value of about 295 B.Th.U. This represents 
67,000 to 70,000 cu. ft. of gas per ton of coke contaming 10 'pet cent, of 
ash and 5 per cent, of moisture. Steam raised by the boilers amoimts 
to 96 lb. per 1000 cu. ft. of water gas made. 

Important Factors in Water-Gas Practice. It will be realized 
from the above that the important factors in the obtaining of a good 
thermal yield in water-^ manufacture are (i) the storage of heat in the 
fuel bed in the minimum time and with the minimum loss, and (ii) 
the efficient utilization of the heat thus stored. Provision (i) can be 
attained by increasing the efficiency of the blow, asmuning that the 
final temperature cannot be raised beyond a certain point determined 
by the fusibility of the ash. This can be done by blowing as completely 
as possible to CO|, either (a) by using a shallow fuel bed, as in the old 
Dellwik-Fleischer process, or (6) increasing the rate-of blowing. The first 
alternative reduces the output of a given plant, and the second seems 
more desirable, tiie time of blowing being reduced corre^ndingly 
with increase of rate so that the mean temperature of the fuel 
bed rmnains the same. The limits imposed on this alternative are tiie 
practical ones of cost of high-pressure fans and disturbance of the 
fuel bed. 

King apd £ffiaw (loe. eit.) have reported experiments with a shallow 
fiid bed in a Hum^treys and Glasgow generator rated at 500,000 ou. ft. 
per day. 


Fuel bad—It. 

8*0 

, 8« 

4*0 

7*0 

Thannai effloieiiqy, per cent. 

54*7 

67-8 

* 59*9 

57*8 

COs ia blow ga8» per oent. . 

19*5 

19-0 

19*1 

14*5 

Oee made per day^ cn. It. . 

887,000 

290,009 

219,000 

878,000 

Heat loot hy radiatioii, etc., per aeat. 

11*8 

- 1<M» 

11*2 

3*8 


1%e above results show that a higher thermal effimenoy is obtainable 
in this way denote the higb^t prqportknud losses due to-radiatiom, etc., 
which are tiie result ,<^1 lower ou^ut. 
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In latet expemnentB the inccease of efficiency possible by nuareasiiig 
tiie xate of blowing is clearly shown: 


Bate, cu* ft. air per minute . 

Volume of air per blow 

1. 

2* 

3. 

802 

2,300 

007 

1,400 

1,167 

Efficieiioy of blow .... 

86 

84 

61 

Efficiency of proceea . « . . 

(therma water gas per 100 tberms ooke) 

76-8 

72-4 

»68-7 


Small increases in efficiency can be assured by findii^ the optimum 
conditions for the rate of passage of steam through the fbel bed. In 
British practice the normal efficiency in steam decomposition is about 
70 per cent. 

Temperature of Operation. The higher the temperature range over 
which the fuel bed fluctuates, the higher will be the thennal efficiency 
of the process and the better the water gas produced. The norm^ 
range is about 250° G., i.e. 1400° C. at the end of the blow and 1160° C. 
at tiie end of the run. King and Williams (Fuel Res. Tech. Paper 30, 
1931) have shown that, by reducing the output of a generator until the 
temperatiire range is such that clinker troubles are prevented an 
increase of efficiency of as much as 20 percent, over normal conditions 
is possible. 

Industrial Applications of Water Gas. The chief use of water 
gas is in its carburetted form (see below) as a substitute for cc^ gas for 
towns’ purposes. “ Blue ” water gas is, however, of special service in 
many heating operations. Its gross calorific value is about 310 B.Th.U., 
and net 280 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. The gas is capable of giving a very 
high flame temperature. According to Roessler, with pre-heated 
air a temperature well above the melting-pmnt of platinum (1780° C.; 
3236° F.) is attained; under ordinary conditions of combustion the 
hottest part of the flame is from 1630-1646° C. (2800-3000° F.). 

For furnace heating, where the work is intermittent and quick 
heating is desired, water gas has the advantage over ordinary producer 
(mixed) gas. It has been used to a limited extent in steel furnaces, 
but here producer gas—used hot and witii its tar vapours—^with its 
timpler production, continuous malm, and less costiy plant is uaore 
generally advantageous. Fmr frimaces for heating drop forgings and 
stampings and such class of work, it is employed, and to a limited extent 
for metal melting. Plant is, however, unlikdy to be installed specially 
for these uses. 

Water gas is, however, valuable for special wdding processes, 
especially for steel mains and pipes. Acccoding to Meade, the burners 
for this purpose are supplied witii gas at half a lb. pressure, the 
ak at2| lb,, tiw coasumption per burner befogdOOO on.ft.per hour. 
A steel main 18 ft. long and ^ in. tiiick can be wdded ahmg the joint 
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in About one hour. The SAine writeT stAtes th&t Wfttcr 18 used Also 
for glass melting and for cement kilns. 

Water gas is not normally used for power production in gas engines, 
owing to its high percentage of hydrogen and the resulting tendency to 
pre-ignition. The higher percentage of water gas to give an explosive 
mixture with air is 67 ; the lower limit, 12*6 per cent. 

One of the most interesting developments in the use of water gas 
is in the production of pure hydrogen. For this gas there are very 
large demands to-day, principally for the synthetic production of 
ammonia by combining the hydrogen with atmospheric nitrogen. 
Hydrogenation processes for the treatment of coal and tars are under 
development and have already been described (Ch. VIII). The 
hydrogen may be obtained directly from the water gas by the usual 
processes of liquefaction, carbon monoxide being the more easily 
liquefied gas. The more general method, however, involves the well- 
known action of iron on steam at a high temperature. Spathic iron 
ore is reduced by the passage of water gas over it at about 760° C. 
until its surface is metallic iron. This reduced surface then serves to 
convert steam into hydrogen, the iron becoming again oxidized. The 
process is operated on a time cycle similar to that of the water- 
gas process. From 2 to 2*5 volumes of water gas are consumed 
per volume of hydrogen produced and the latter may easily have 
a purity of over 99 per cent., the impurities being carbon monoxide 
and nitrogen. 

Carburetted Water Gas. Oarburetted ” water gas is a sub¬ 
stitute, for towns’ purposes, of coal gas. One important point in its use 
is the rapidity with which the plant can be brought into operation to 
supply sudden demands. This flexibility is an impoHant reason for the 
wide use of plants for its manufacture. 

The generator and its S 3 r 8 tem of valves are the same in a carburetted 
water-gas system as for simple or blue ” water gas. The additional 
plant necessary are the carburettor for vaporizing the enriching oil and 
the superheater for cracking the vapour to permanent gas. 

The general arrangement of a modem plant is shown in the frontis¬ 
piece and also in section in Figure 64. The generator has a boiler 
jacket, mechanical grate and automatic controls on valve operation 
and coke feed. The carburettor is a cylindrical brick-lined chamber 
filled with chequer work over which the enriching oil is sprayed. In 
Figure 64 the carburettor is of a special type and does not contain chequer 
brickwork, but two ignition arches are sprung across the carburettor. 
The oil is sprayed upwards from four nozzles spaced round the cir- 
cumfeiecce as shown and directed upwards at an angle of about SO^ so 
that tbe oil travels against the gas stream. Oil may abfo be i^ayed 
into the dome of the gmtobtor over ^he fuel bed. 
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The Bupesrheater is similar to the carbaxettoi and in it the oil vapour 
carried by the water gas is cracked to permanent gas. > 

The plant is operated as fox water gas. During the blow the carbon 
monoxide in the gases is burned with air in the carburettor and super¬ 
heater, raising these chambers to the working temperature. When 
water gas is being made oil is admitted to the carburettor immediately 
after opening the steam valve. The oil is vaporized, leaving some coke 



Fig. 64.—Carburetted Water-gas. Plant. 

{Potoer Chs CorporaiUm), 

in the chequer work. The oil supply is checked before the end of the 
run so as to make sure that all of it is vaporized before the next blow. 
During the blow the residual carbon is partly burned off. The necessity 
for fairly frequent cleanihg out has resulted in the design of plain 
chambers such as in Figure 54. 

The correct temperature for (tracking the oil is approximately 
730-760® C. in the superheater. The temperature in the carburettor 
tends to vary widely (1000-600® 0.), but this is less important. The 
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time of contact of the gases with the hot sm&oes may vary from one 
to ten seconds without much change in efELcienoy of orackmg. The oil 
nonnally used is petroleum “ gas oil ” (boiling range 200-300°). The 
amount us^ depends upon the degree of eqriohment required. 
In good practice the cracking of one gallon of gas oil will yield 70 cu. ft. 
of gas having a calorific value of about 1660 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. In 
order to raise the calorific value of water gas from 296 to 600 B.Th.U. it 
would therefore be necessary to crack over 2 gallons of oil per 1000 cu. ft. 
of casburetted gas made. This represents an efficiency of cracking of 
about 76 per cent., the remaining 26 per cent, being accounted for ns 
carbon deposited and as heavy imvaporiaed fesidue which is collected 
from the system as water-gas tar. This tar may amount to about 16 
gallons per 100 gallons of oil cracked. A portion of the oil vaporized is 
present in the gas as condensible, mther than gaseous, hydrocarbons. 
This may amount to 10 per cent, of the oil gasified. 

The thermal balance of the combined process, water-gas generation 
and oil cracking, can be illustrated from the work of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers (7th Report, 1922). 

Thebmai. Bai.ancb ot CABBUBZTTaD Watbb-Gas MAmnrAoruaa 


Coke . 

67-3 

Gm, potential heat 

60*2 

oa . . . 

3S-6 

aenaible heat 

4*0 

Ait . . . 

04 

Steam, nndeoomposed . 

1*9 

SteMO. 

41 

Tar, potential heat 

6*5 



eenaihle heat 

0*8 



Blow, gag, potential heat 

12*9 



aenaihle heat 

6*3 



Clinker g#h 

4*2 



Radiation, etc. 

3*7 


100*0 

« 

100*0 


In this case the calorific value of the gas was 486 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 
and the amount of oil sprayed amounted to 1*864 gals, per 1000 cu. ft. 
of c.w.g. made. The efficiency of ^ production was 67*1 per cent. 

Hm deaninft of Water Gas. The gases leaving the generator 
of a water-gas plant contain water vapour, sulphur compounds and dust. 
The dust in particular must be caref^y removed to avoid trouble with 
valves and mains. This is done either by means of baffied dust traps 
followed by counterflow water Washers and finally, if very efficient 
cleaning is desired, by centrifugal cleaners. Such treatment removes 
only a small proportion of the hydr(^n sulphide, and this must be 
removed by the usual iron oxide method. Normal amounts are 70-i80 
grains per 100 on. ft, of gas. 

In the mannfrcture of carburetted water gas the position is com- 
plieated the presence of tar from imperfectly <aacl»d oil, «Qd tar 
extnctora and separating tanks are ad^ to tiie lystan. 
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Yariattons In Carlmretted Water-Gas Practice. Qaiezally 
q>eaking, tibe variations which are possible in making carbnietted water 
gas are less than in making ample water gas. It is essential that the 
temperature of the cracking suriiace be maintained at the right level 
so that other conditions must be arranged to ^t. The higher the 
calorific value aimed at, the greater is the volume of oil to be racacked 
and the generate must have a higher temperature in order that the 
blow gases will contain more carbon monoxide and provide more heat 
on combustion. 

Two variations of the water-gas process, the back-run and the down- 
run, are employed to increase the efficiency of operation. In the 
Chrisman down-run process the relatively cool down-run gases are by¬ 
pass^ so that they do not cool down the carburettor and superheater. 
The necessary oil-cracking is, in this process, all done on the up-run 
gas which leaves the generator at a higher temperature. It has beei^ 
estimated that this simple change reduced the fuel consumption by 
2 to 3 lb. per 1000 cu. ft. of water gas made. It will be apparent that 
the generator efficiency is not increased by this modification. 

The Baek-Run Proeeet. In this process the steam for the dowm 
run is introduced at the top of the superheater, thereby cooling the 
brickwork so that the blow gases which follow do more work and leave 
the 83 rstem at a lower temperature. The down-run gas, as in the 
Chrisman back-run, is not carburetted and all the enriching is done on 
the up-run gas. This modification is stated to reduce fuel consumption 
by about 3 lb. per 1000 cu. ft. of gas made. Most of the saving is 
effected by the return of heat from the superheater to the generator 
and lower rate of cooling of the fuel bed. One disadvantage is the loss of 
steam when the superheater is swept by the up-run which follows the 
down-run. \ 

Full details and comparisons of back run and down jnrocedure can 
be found in the excellent paper by the 31st Research Committee of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, 1932. The plant used was by Humphreys 
and Glasgow, and had a rated capacity of 1-75 million cu. ft. of gas of 
600 B.Th.U. per day. The following are important data, quoted from 
the report, for carburetted gas of 490 B.Th.U.: 


Coke ooDsumptfom, lb. per 1000 on. ft. 

Steam to gmeraioK „ „ „ „ 

,, ,, i^aat „ ,, n » *t 

Total ,, ,, „ ,, 

„ raiaed in annolar boiler 

„ raised in wastoJuat bo3nr . 

Ofi 


IMMeiMy psr oeat. of prodnoitonof water gas 


gals. 


Baek. 

run. 

41-0 

41-2 

41-3 

82-ff 

36-4 

86-6 

2-44 

48-0 


oailmnHedgas 68-8 


Down- 

run, 

413 

404 

43*2 

S*38 

38*3 

87*3 

2*24 

484 

68*5 
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Compoaition of earbuietted bm: 


B»ok- 

nm. 

Down* 

nm* 

CO, . V. 


8-7 

8*7 

. 


7-4 

7 5 

0,. 


0-4 

0*5 

H,. 


87-8 

36*5 

CO. 


84*8 

85*6 

CH, . . ■ . 


9*0 

8*6 

C,H,. 


1-5 

1*6 

N,. 


6*9 

6*1 

B.Th.U.. 


. 494*7 

491*2 


The Vse of Oxygen. If a cheap supply of oxygen were available 
it would be possible to operate the water-gas process without the blow 
period by using a mixture of oxygen and steam. So far this modification 
of the process has not progressed beyond the experimental stage. 
Since the temperature of the generator must be kept below the slljgging 
temperature of the ash, the output tends to be low and the proportion 
of carbon gasified to COt high. Using a blast consisting of 3 volumes 
of oxygen to 7 volumes of steam, it is reported that the water gas has 
the composition, COt 13*2, 0,1*1, CnEbn 2*3, CO 32*9, Ht 42*8, CHt 
1*1 and N, 6*6. It has been calculated that, for this purpose, com* 
mercial oxygen would have to be available at about Is. p^ 1000 cu. ft. 

An alternative method of supplying the endothermic heat of reaction 
of the run so as to obtain a continuous process is to heat the generator 
externally. This alternative offers greater promise and a gas of higher 
calorific value, but so far has received comparatively little attention. 

OIL GAS 

Oil gas is made by the cracking or thermal decomposition of oil 
as in the enrichment of water gas. In the United States, in certain 
districts where oil is cheap, the oil gas is distributed as a towns’ gas. 
In this country its chief application is in isolated positions. Several 
types of process are available which give satisfactory yields. In the 
Dayton process a tracking chamber is heated externally By oil burners 
and a mixture of gas and air atomized into the chamber. It is posable 
to vary the calorific value of the gas firom 300 to 560 B.Th.U. per ou. ft. 
conveniently. The consumption of oil is about 4 gals, per 1000 cu. ft. 
of gas of 450 B.Th.U., and its cost in the U.S.A. unstated to be about 
35 cents. The thermal efficiency of the process is about 75 per cent, to 
gas, while about 8 gals, of tar are produced per 100 gals, of oil cracked. 
Careful control of the conditions of cracking is necessary in order to avoid 
the acculnulation of carbon in the retort. 

THE COMPLETE GASIFICATION OF COAL 

Procesaot for the complete gasification of coni are the direct result 
of attanpts to manufacture wator gas with coal as the fodi instead cff 
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coke. In the early days of water-gas plants coal and anthracite ware 
used, but these soon gave place to coke. During the last ten to fifteen 
years the use of coal has been revived, particularly in the United States, 
and modified processes are now available which are both efficient and 
practical. 

In a water-gas generator the obvious difficulties which the use of 
coal gives rise to are those caused by the caking of the coal, swelling cmd 
sticldng in the generator, resistance to the passage of the gases, etc. The 
tar carried by the gas is another source of trouble in the operation of 
valves, especially as the tar fog is present in the blow gas as wejll as in 
the water gas. When using coal the blast pressure is generally lower, the 
output of the generator less by perhaps 30 per cent., and amount of fuel 
used for a given output of gas greater by about 10 per cent. Some¬ 
times the gas made in the last portion of the blow is passed to the 
wash-box since it is rich enough not to dilute the water gas too much. 
A modification of the generator is due to Murdock, Evans and Lungren 
(Amer. Gas Assoc., 1925), who introduce a brick pier into the coal bed 
so that the rate of heat transfer is increased by disturbing the central 
plastic zone. Output and 3 deld are both increased as a result. 

With Without 

S ier. pier. 

7‘2 41-2 

Output.144 ^ 100 

The use of coal in this way is obviously wasteful since too high a 
proportion of the coal gas is lost in the blow gas. The idea of using the 
sensible heat of the water-gas process to carbonize coal has, however, 
given rise to complete gasification proper where the coal is treated in 
two zones, the blow gas leaving-the system at the top of the gasification 
zone. Since the sensible hc^t of the water gas is insufficient alone to 
carbonize the coal in the carbonization zone, heat must be supplied either 
externally or by superheating the water gas or by using the potential 
heat of the blow gases to heat the carbonization zone. 

The advantage to be gained by gasifying Qoal in a single process 
rather than by combining coal carbonization with arwater-gas plant can 
be illustrated by the following yields per ton of coal: 

TbtmoB. , 

Coal gas, 13,400 ou. ft. at 560 B.Th.U. = 750 

Water gas, 30,000 ou. ft. at 266 B.II 1 .U. . = 88'8 

1638 

Conqdete gaaifioatkni (HumpSueys and Glasgow): 

53,730 ou. ft. at 340 B.'Di.U. . . . 182*8 

In nuddng the compui^on it is assumed that 3 cwt. of coke per ton 
of coal are required for carbonizataon purposes, that 10 cwt. remain 
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for treatment in the water-gaa geaaator, and that the latter recovers 
from waste heat aU the steam necessary for running it. 

Against this gain of 12 per cent, there is the loss of tar since the coal 
is not completely carbonized w^en it reaches tire gasification zone. The 
complete gasification plant should take up less space, involve less capital 
expenditure and use less labour. Its most important implication is 
the cbmplete coirsumption of coke, and from tins point of view the 
partial utilization of the process in gas manufacture should be of 
importance as a means of balancing coke demand and supply in 
outside markets. 

Most of the plants for complete gasification consist essentially of a 
carbonization chamber situated above a water-gas generator; gases 
from the blow period are burned in chequer-brick chambers round the 
carbonization chamber and provide the heat necessary. The water gas 
passes upwards through the carbonization zone, providing more heat 
for this purpose, and mixes with the coal gas formed. The best known 
processes are the Tully, Mond, Strache and Exaemer and Aarts. In this 
country Tully plants are in operation in 30 to 40 gasworks. 

The Travers-Clark sjrstem {J.S.C.I., 1928,47,203), is rather different 
in principle. The blow gases pass from the gasification zone to a separate 
regenerator where they are burned with air. During the run part of 
the gas made is drawn back through the heated regenerator and carries 
its heat through the coal charge, thereby effecting carbonization. 
Griffith (Manufacture of Water-Oaa, Ernest Benn, Ltd.) quotes the 
results of test work on a Travers-dark plant (quantities per ton of 
coal): 


Unoarbuntted gas, ou. ft.41,900 

„ „ thrams .... 160'7 

(Ml for oarboietting, gals.68'8 

OH-bontted gas, on. ft. . • , • • 45,900 

„ „ therms .... 204-6 


The efficiency of the process is quoted at 65-3 per cent., including 
steam for the auxiliary plant or 65-2 therms of gas per 100 therms of 
coal gaafied. 

In the Humphreys and Glasgow plant, the most recent type in this 
, country, the r^neratOT is replaced by the carburettor and superheater 
of a normal carburetted wat»-gas plant. The plant (Figure 56) consists 
of a water-gas gmierator with a superimposed Ohrbonizing chamber. 
The blow gases leave the generator via an annular chamber surroundii^ 
it and are burnt in the carburettor with secondary air, storing heat 
therein and in the superheater. During part oit the run the coal in the 
carbonizing chamber is carbonized by the sennble heat of the water gas 
resulting from a modified baok-mn produced by admitting stemn to the 
supe)dheater top and leading tiie superheated steam to the generator 
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base. In Another part of the run the coal is carbonized by the sensible 
heat of the up*run gases nuule from steam not superheated in this way. 
Since this sensible heat is not sufficient for the purpose additional heat 
is returned from the superheater and carburettor by circulating some 
of the gas made during the back-run along with the usual back-run 
steam. Simple adjustment of the amount of re-circulation gives com¬ 
plete control of the carbonizing zone and ensures a properly carbonized 



Fig. 66. —^Humphreys & Glasgow Complete Gasification System. Coal-oarburetted 

Water-gas Plant. 


coke for the water-gas zone. During the- time the fixing vessels are 
not being used to superheat steam they are used, as in normal carburetted- 
gas practice, for cracking the oil necessary for enrichment to a desired 
calorific value. A certain proportion of down-running is used; the 
minimum necessary to bring the clinker down to the grate. 

The first plant of this type was installed in 1926, with a capacity of 
800,000 cu. ft. per day. It has shown that it can deal with Yorkshire 
caking coals, Durham gas coals, and blended smalls. > The thermal 
yield is about 180 therms x>er ton of coal without addition of oil. The 
jr. X 














(umosFum 

quoted (Cm J.. 19S3,104, 643) of • tort on South 

Toxhdiite gaa nuta: 

Coal (dry), per d»y, tone 
Oee per ton of dry ooel, eu. ft. 

„ t» 00 00 * tJwl'nm • 

Gm caknjfio vnlueh B.13i.U. . 

The oomposition of the gas is approximately CX)* 6-2, CnHm 0*8, CO 
28 0, H. 48 0, CH* 7 0, N, 10 0. 

Further carburetting of the gas to the desired calorific value is, of 
course, achieved at the normal efficiency of this process. The plant as 
a whole is a flexible addition to gasworks equipment, being able to 
operate as desired on coal or on coke, to take peak loads, or render more 
coke available for sale. 

The possibilities of the alternative procedure in which the carbonizing 
zone is externally heated are brought out by Barash and Tomlinson 
(J. Inst. Fud, 1932, 5, 333), who steamed so heavily during carboniza¬ 
tion in a Glover-West retort that no coke remained for sale, that 
produced being only just sufficient to run the producers and ancillary 
plant. Using Wigan Alley coal (ash 7*5, moisture 2-6 per cent.), which 
on carbonization in the normal way gave a yield of 13,000 cu. ft. of gas 
at 640 B.Th.U. or 70-2 therms, a yield of 63,180 cu. ft. or 191-4 therms 
at 360 B.Th.U. was realized with excessive steaming to about 100 
per cent, by weight of the coal. Of Ihe 13 cwt. of coke normally 
produced, the yield was reduced to about 6-6 cwt., all of which was 
required to supply the extra heat required for carbonization. The 
gas yield is not dissimilar to that quoted above for the Humphreys 
and Glasgow process, and it is suggested by the -authors that the pro¬ 
cess deserves consideration in more than one set of drcumstances in 
gasworks practice. The residual coke is not necessarily of very high 
ash content, since the ash of the consumed portion can be removed 
from the remaining lumps by screening. In this case the residual 
coke contained only 17*6 per cent, of ash and was quite suitable for 
the producers. 


12-9 

. 63,729 
182-8 
. 340 



CHAPTER XVI 

PBODUCER AND BLAST FURNACE GAS 

PRODUCER OAS (AIR-COKJ! GAS. SIEMENS GAS) 

The gas resulting from the action of air only on highly heated 
carbon, and therefore consisting essentially of carbon monoxide with 
a large volume of inert nitrogen derived from the air, was the first 
form in which “gasified” carbon was applied in practice. Bischof 
(1839) introduced a simple form of producer, open to the sir at the 
bottom, through which the air current was drawn by natural draught. 

The development in the use of gasified fuel was associated closely 
with improvements in metallurgical furnaces with regenerative work¬ 
ing, which the brothers Siemens introduced and developed. In the 
earlier forms of jnoducer the fuel was gasified by an air current induced 
by natural draught; later, Siemens used a closed bottom produce. 
Water being kept in the ash pit and sir blown in ; still later, a steam 
infection system for carrying in the air was introduced. 

The composition of the gas obtained by the action of air alone 
should be approximately one volume of carbon monoxide and two 
volumes of nitrogen; its relation to the other fuel gases, average 
composition, etc., is given in Table m. Appendix. It has been 
shown that the “cold gas” efficiency of such a producer would be 
about 70 per cent.; by using the gas hot efficiencies of from 80 to 85 
per cent, may be attained. 

The composition of the gas obtained from a bituminous fuel par¬ 
took naturally of the character of a mixture of producer gas proper 
and the gases distilled from the coal. The composition of a Siemens 
gas produced from bituminous fud in a wet-bottom producer was: 


CSarbcm monoxide 





per cent 
. 2S-7 

Hydrogen . 





8*0 

likluiM . 





. 2-2 

Qerfaon « * 





4*1 

Oavgn . 





. 0*4 

‘mtmgan . 

• 




, 61-0 


The use of sim^e prodtmer gas was confined entirely to metsl- 
hugkud operations. Witii the kaowlei^e of the advantages of the 

907 
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joint action of air and steam the production of this simple gas soon 
ceased^ and mixed” gas is now employed invariably. 

‘‘MIXED GAS” (SEMI-WATER GAS, DOWSON GAS) 

It has been shown already that by the joint action of air and steam 
on carbon a mixed gas, consisting partly of the producer gas proper and 
water gas, may be made by a contimums process. This offers obvious 
advantages over any intermittent process. 

The wonderful development in the use of these poorer gaseous fuels, 
the production of which led naturally to a simultaneous improvement 
in gas engine design and operation, formed a marked feature in indus¬ 
trial progress at the end of the twentieth century. Reference has been 
made already to some of the advantages gaseous fuels of this char¬ 
acter offer. In the early years of its introduction for power and other 
purposes, the successful results obtained were due largely to the skilful 
handling of the problem by Dowson, who in 1881 demonstrated the 
value of poorer gases in a 3 H.P. Otto engine. The later development 
of large gas engines, working at high compressions on these poor gases, 
and the application of these engines to the efficient utilization of waste 
gases, or gases hitherto inefficiently utilized, as blast furnace gas, 
must be attributed in the main to his pioneer work. 

Pressure and Suction Plant* The gasffication of the fuel is 
carried out in cylindrical producers, in which an air-steam current acts 
upon the carbon of the fuel. The producers may be worked imder 
pressure, the air being forced through either by a steam jet or by a 
fan blower. The natural development was to make the suction stroke 
of the engine itself pull through the necessary air-steam mixture, 
giving the well-known suction gas plant. The nature of the gas pro¬ 
duced from a given type of fuel obviously will be almost identical for 
the same conditions of air and steam supply. 

In general, the pressure plant is more particularly suited to the 
production of large quantities of gas, and is adopted almost universally 
where gas is required for both power and heating purposes. More 
recently special forms of such plant, in which air-steam is drawn 
through by a fan and the gas distributed much as with pressure sys¬ 
tems, have been designed, but their advantages over the pressure 
system are not very obvious, beyond reduction of the risk of carbon 
monoxide poisoning should a leak occur. Working under suction, 
gas cannot escape outwards; any leakage will be of air inwards. 

The suction plant is suited more particularly to power production 
on a small or moderate scale, and generally the gas producer, gas 
cleansing arrangements and engine form a complete unit. 

Until about ten years ago a considerable proportion of industrial 
power was raised by suction-^gas plants, but to-day the increased 
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efficiency of steam plants, the extending use of the heavy oil engine 
and electricity distribution by the “ grid,** have reduced their use to 
small units in special circumstances. 

Fuels for Gas Producers. Since the regular flow of gas through 
a bed of fuel is an important factor in the process it is apparent that 
the type of fuel most suited is that which does not coke or cohere and 
which allows free passage of the gases. Such fuels are anthracite and 
coke. The design of the auxiliary plant will be least complicated the 
purer the gas as it leaves the producer; the simplest form then will be 
for plant utilizing anthracite or coke. The advantage of being able 
to work with bituminous coals of lower cost is obvious, but their use 
entails greater complication in design, higher first cost and working 
expenses, where the gas has to be used in engines. The tar vapours 
may be advantageous in metallurgical operations, by reason of their 
adding to the calorific value of the gas. In this case the gas passes as 
directly as possible from the producer to the furnace, and its sensible 
heat also is utilized. In general, bituminous fuels are best treated in 
pressure plant, although several forms of suction plant woric success¬ 
fully on certain types of bituminous fuel. 

The variety of fuels which have met with successful application 
in gas-producer practice covers pretty well all carbonaceous materials, 
ranging from high-class anthracite to colliery refuse containing over 
60 per cent, of ash, quite useless for fuel in any other way ; it includes 
lignites, peat, wood waste, spent tan, coco-nut shells, etc. 

In the case of coals the chief limiting factor is caking power since 
caking coals tend to form crusts which crack and form channels through 
which the air and steam pass too readily. The ratio of hydrogen to 
oxygen in producer coals should normally be less than 0*66. Since 
high-volatile coals are often non-caking the maximum enrichment of 
the gas is conveniently obtained by using non-caking coals of 35-40 
per cent, volatile matter. Non-caking or weakly caking coals are, 
however, equally convenient as regards the operation of the producer. 
Producer coal should preferably be carefully sized and in particular 
should contain the minimum of dust. The choice of size will depend 
upon price but, other things being equal, a IJ-J in. fuel is the most 
satisfactory. It may be taken that actual size is, however, less impor- 
•tant than close grading. A good producer fuel should not cover a* 
wide range of size since this causes inequalities of draught. Owing 
to their cheapness, non-caking slacks are very frequently used in pro¬ 
ducer practice although the presence of the fines leads to lower efficiency. 

The ash of producer coals should be non-fusible at the working 
temperature. In the best class of coal a fusion temperature of over 
1400^0. ensures absence of clinkering and a high gas output. Too 
high a moisture content is also unsatisfactory m that this moisture 
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has to be evapoarated in the top of the producer, causing a high senrible 
heat loss and also in that the steam causes oxidation of the carbon 
monoxide of the gas with a consequent loss of calorific value ami 
potential heat. 

Formerly, before the coming of synthetic ammonia, plants for the 
recovery of ammonia were attached to certain types of producer plant 
(e.g. Mond). In these days the nitrogen content of the coal was of 
importance, as much as 70"80 lb. of ammonium sulphate being 
obtainable from a ton of suitable coal. 

General Conaideratlona. On theoretical grounds it -has been 
shown tiiat a temperature of about lOOO” C. is requisite for the pro¬ 
duction of gas with low carbon dioxide content. The temperature 



Fra. M.—^Diagram of Tempamfeim Distribntioii in * Om Prodnoer. 

attainable in practice is limited by the durability of the lining of the 
producer, but more especially by the liability to form clinker from 
the ash of the fuel, ^e question of fusibility of coal ash bn« been 
referred to on page 63. Unless the gas is used hot, hig^ temperatures 
in the producer lead to big losses of sensible heat in tiie gases, and 
low thermal efficiency results. 

dement and Grine (U.S. Geol. Surv. Bull., 393, pp. 15-27) give 
the results shown in Figure 56, with a producer 6 ft. 6 in. dinwnrf-iw at 
the top, 7 ft. at the bottom, and wi^ a fuel deptii of 8 ft. 6 in. The 
maximum observed temperature was 1300“ C. (2370“ F.). It will be 
seen that the temperature towards the centre was mimh lower at a 
given height than at the sides, and this was ascribed to a badly dwaigitAtl 
tuybre. Proper distribution of the blast through the fuel is an impor¬ 
tant question. 
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In a Taylor producer, Pennock 1905, 600) obtained the 

following t^peiatures above the fuel bed: 

At top of fiid.960-970“ C. (1740-1780" F.). 

2 in. above 8Ui&oe .... 900-910" C. (1660-1670° F.). 

1 ft. above surface .... 660-660" G. (1200-1220° F.). 

2 ft. above BUiface (at outlet) . . 696-606" C. (1100-1120° F.). 

The temperature conditions in a suction producer were investigated 
by Garland and Kratz ; they found a maximum temperature of 1315° C. 
(2400° F.) in the fuel bed 12 in. from the grate and an exit gas tem¬ 
perature of 600° G. (1110° F.). 

It has been shown also that steam is the temperature regulator, 
and it follows that the character of the fuel, both its moisture content 
and the Character of the ash, plays an important part in determining 
the air-steam ratio demanded. 

The quantity and character of the ash of the fuel is of very great 
importance. If the ash is fusible, in order to prevent formation of 
troublesome clinker, a high steam ratio has to be employed in order 
to keep a lower temperature and so avoid excessive clinker formaticm. 
This leads necessarily to impoverishment of the gas. Much clinker 
entails considerable labour in keeping the producer working under 
good conditions, and where a grate which actually supports the fbel 
bed is employed the ash and clinker interfere seriously with the free 
passage of the blast. In producers where the ash does not rest on a 
grate, little trouble is experienced with fuels having quite a high ash 
content, if the ash is not of a very fusible character. With suitable 
producers the gasification of colliery waste, etc., containing up to 50 
per cent, of ash, material quite unfit for use as fuel in any other way, 
can be readily accomplish^. 

Producers for such fuels usually are constructed to work under a 
higher blast pressure than ordinarily; in many the water-sealed 
bottom is replaced by a closed-in bottom, and special mechanical 
arrangements provided for removal of the ash and clinker. 

The rate of gasification is one of the most important factors in pro¬ 
ducer practice; for a given consumption it determines the number to be 
installed. There comes a natural linoit to the rate by reason of the 
very high temperature attained at high blast pressure, with conse- 
' quent formation of clinker, especially with fuels of hi|^ and fhsible 
adi content. The usual rates of gasification vary between 10 and 30 
lb. per sq. ft. per hour. In slagging' produce, where steam is not 
used and Ute ash is removed in a molten state the rate may be as h^^ 
as 100 lb. In a powdered fuel slagging producer a rate as high as 
160 lb. has been reported. 

Rfttio of Air to The graphs shown in Figure 51, Chapter 

XIV, show that the oisdorffic value of prodncor gas reaches an optunum 
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wlien the air supply contains about 0-4 lb. of steam per lb. of fuel. 
Since undecomposed steam is an undesirable diluent in producer gas 
and reduces efficiency both in production and combustion it is nor¬ 
mally desirable to inject rather less steam than this, say 0-35 lb. In 
certain cases it may be desirable to increase the steam ratio to 0-6 lb. 
if tb4 ash of the fuel tends to clinker and continuous operation cannot 
be maintained. 

In ordinary producer practice even higher amounts of steam are 
common. It is commonly assumed that the additional fuel required 
under the boiler is one-sixth the weight of fuel gasified. 

In pressure plant the air may be injected by means of a steam 
jet, or, usually in the larger plants, by a fan or blower, when it takes 
up the requisite steam from water maintained at a suitable tempera¬ 
ture. Insufficient attention is paid in many injectors to providing 
easy control of the air-steam ratio. With a fixed steam jet and open 
air orifice variation is possible only by alteration of the steam pressure. 
A steam jet directed into a cone and capable of moving in and out 
will enable the ratio to be adjusted, or, in other cases, provision is 
made for excess air to be the normal condition, the actual admission 
being regulated by adjustable louvres. Annular steam jets are more 
efficient than “ solid ” jets. 

In pressure plants operated by a blower, and in most suction gas 
plants the ratio is dependent on the saturation temperature of the air 
by steam. On theoretical grounds it may be calculated that, with 
conditions of air and steam supply properly balanced for thermal 
equilibrium with the production of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
oidy, each pound of carbon gasified requires 42 cu. ft. of air and 0-64 
lb. steam, calculating the steam as water. If the steam is supplied as 
such the air requirement is less, 29 cu. ft. and 0-75 lb. steam. In 
actual practice heat is lost in other ways than by the endothermicity 
of the steam-carbon reaction and the practical figure of 0-4 lb. of steam 
per lb. of fuel (see above) is approached. The proportion of steam to 
air is calculable from the saturation temperature. Th4 curves given 
in Figure 67 show the weight of 1 cu. ft. of air at different tempera¬ 
tures, and the weight of steam 1 lb. of air can carry at saturation at 
various temperatures. 

The steam supplied should be dry; wet steam clearly leads to 
greater cooling than a corresponding quantity of dry steam, hence 
when dry it is equivalent to the producer taking a greater proportion 
of steam, thus yielding a higher proportion of water gas in the “ mixed ” 
gas, with corresponding decrease in the volume of non-combustibles. 
Superheating is clearly an advantage, and since this can be arranged 
for by utilizing sensible heat in the gases produced, this heat is con¬ 
served. In many producers further superheating of the air-steam 
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mixture is done by passing it through an annular space around the 
lower part of the producer. The cooling effect here is advantageous 
in checking the formation of clinker. 
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Temperature-Deqrees F. 

Fio. 57.—^Diagram Showing Weight of 1 Cubic Foot of Air at Dififerent Temperatures 
and Steam Saturation of Air.^ 

Rate of Gasification. A producer must be capable of giving a 
high rate of gasification with simultaneous production of good gas. 
Allowing that the necessary temperature is maintained, the quality 
of the gas will be dependent primarily on intimate contact between 
the air>steam blast and carbon for equilibrium resulting in the forma¬ 
tion of carbon monoxide and hydrogen to be maintained. This will 
depend on (a) the depth of the incandescent zone ; (6) the cross-section 
of the producer; (c) the velocity of the blast, llie first condition wili 
depend greatly on the latter factor. The total depth of the fuel will 
govern largely the volume of the air-steam blast it is possible to admit. 

A small fuel depth anda high blast pressure will lead to the whole fuel 
becoming incandescent, and some carbon dioxide may pass through un- 
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changed. Reduction of the blast to avoid this would lower at once 
the rate of gasification. On the other hand, excessive d^h of fhel 
ofifers much resistance to the passage of the blast and the gases, and 
again, the rate of gasification will be reduced. Deep fuel beds are 
also conducive to the formation of clinker on the sides of the producer. 

If the steam decomposed per pound of coal charged is plotted 
against the steam supplied in the experiments of Bone and Wheeler, 
(J. Iron and Sted Inst., 1907, 76, 126) it is found that the amount of 
steam decomposed increases as the fuel bed increases in depth. At 
the optimum rate of 0-4 lb. steam the steam decomposed is as follows : 

Depth 3-6 ft. Steam decomposed 0-19 lb. or 47 per cent. 

„ 5*0 ,, ,, „ 0*28 ,, 60 ,, 

,, 7*0 ,, •, ,, 0*36 ,, 90 ,, 


Since the steam must be decomposed in the primary reduction zone 
the effect of increase of depth can be due only to the greater extent 
to which the fuel is pre-heated before it reaches this zone. The depth 
of the fuel bed also affects the composition of the gas produced. Has- 
lam and Russell {Fuels and their Combustion, McGraw Hill, p. 563) 

(GO UH 1 

show how the equilibrium constant K = g 0* (W) ) several 


depths of fuel bed. 

Depth ft. K. 

3-50.0-84 

4*26.0-40 

600 . 0*48 

7-00.0*66 


The relationship between K and depth is linear and the equation 


K 


0-096L» 


(CO.XH,) 

((X>XH,0) 


can be used to deduce approximately the amount of water in t>roducer 
gas when its analysis is known. L = depth of fuel bed in feet. 

The size and character of the fuel will affect tiie depth required for 
the best results. Small or poroiu fuel, offering large contact surface 
for the reactions will require less depth than larger and more dense 
fuel, but the smaller fuel will offer greater resistance to tiie free passage 
of the gases. With a fuel having caking tendencies, whereby afr 
channds may form, a greater fuel depth is requisite; again, producers 
working with bituminous fuel require a d^h some 20 per cent, greater 
tium for non-bituminous. 

These oonsiderations apply to the active fuel depth. A large amount 
of fuel over that taking part in the reactions may be advantageous 
in prolonging the time between charging fresh fuel, but beyond that 
appears disadvantageous. In such upper layos at > moderate tem- 
poeature reveisak of the intimary reaction are UaUe to occur, leading 
to deteriora^^mi hf the gas, and the mass cdSm g^ter resistance to the 
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free passage of the blast, and hence reduces the rate of gasification. In 
cextain ptoducets fot bituminous fuels a bell extends downwards firom 
the charging hopper to well below the gas ^t jape. The gases do not 
pass through this portion, so that the actual fiiel d^th should be 
reckoned as from the bottom of the bell. The object of this bell is that 
the gases from the bituminous fuel may be distilled off slowly and 
pass tbrou^ the upper layers of active fuel, where the tarry vapours 
are supposed to be converted into permanent gases. 

In ^ne and Wheeler’s investigations on a Mond plant, the results 
of which have been given on pf^e 284, the bell extension was cut off for 
the second series of experiments, and the active fuel reduced to one- 
half of that in the first series, namely, from 7 ft. to 3 ft. 6 in., without 
appreciably affecting the working results. The advantage of the bell 
is not apparent, and makers appear to be discarding it. Bone and 
Wheeler’s results further show that with proper distribution of the 
blast through the bed the depth of fiiel in many producers is excessive 
and so disadvantageous, and that the depth seldom need exceed 3 ft. 
6 in.; many producers give excellent results with well under 3 ft. 

Arrangements for Introduction of the Blast. This is an im¬ 
portant question, and the success of a producer is dependent largely 



upon a proper distribution throughout the fuel bed, othwwise zones 
of high temperature and the reverse may result. 

In producers of larger size, chiefly employed for bituminous coals, 
the fuel may be supported entirely by a thick bed of ariies, which 
serves to distribute the air supply firom the tuyeres. The bottom of 
the producer extends into a circidar pit containing water, which thus 
forms a seri, yet permits the removed of ash and clinker at any point 
without interference with the working. The Mason |Mrodnoer, shown 
in Figure 58, is a good examjj^e of this type. 
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In the Mond producer, the same arrangement of aupporting the 
fuel bed on the ash already formed is adopted, but here, in place of 
the blast being introduced at the centre, an exterior sloping “ grate ” 
attached to the lower sections of the producer extends right round the 
uppor portions of the ash heap. A mmilAr arrangement is illustrated 
in the Alma producer. Figure 69, designed by Bone and Wheeler. 

The distribution of the blast with such a “ grate ” is good, and 
large volumes of air can be introduced with very even distribution, 
giving high rates of gasification and preventing zones of excessively 
high temperature developing. The clearing of euch a grate from 



Fxa. 69.—Alma Gas Producer. 


clinker, etc., is a more simple matter than with one of the internal 
pattern, and bars may be renewed at any time, since they are easily 
accessible. 

Small producers usually are fitted with grates which support the 
fuel bed and are of the closed bottom type, the blast being sent into 
the ash pit and so up through the grate. Suction producers are almost 
invariably of the closed bottom type, fitted with a grate. The layer 
of ash and clinker collecting on the grate serves to protect it from 
excessive heating, since the zone of intense combustion is thereby 
raised some inches. In many types the grate is operated mechanically 
at intervals to permit clearmg. Simplicity in action is required in 
such a case, for at high temperatures something may go wremg, and 
th«re is always liability to jamming with a pece of clinker. The- area 
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of the grate should he equal to, or but little less than, the cross-sectiou 
of the body of the producer. Too small an area produces high blast 
Velocity immediately above the grate, developing excessive tempera¬ 
ture, which may lead to trouble in operating. 

It has already been shown that a large depth of fpel bed is not 
necessary in a gas producer, and the chief desiderata may be sum¬ 
marized as: 

(i) Uniform feed to preserve uniform fuel depth. 

(ii) Means of maintaining a loose fuel bed. 

(iii) An ash bed of sufficient depth to prevent loss of fuel and heat. 

(iv) A uniform distribution of the air-steap blatt. 

The Eerpely producer (F^. 60) is a good example of a producer 
which has been in common use for a number of years and which 
embodies most of the above. 

The fuel is fed from the usual closed type of hopper, and on top 
of the producer gearing is mounted for operating four bent stirrers of 
different lengths, which rotate on their own axes, these stirrers being 
continuously water-cooled. In addition the whole top central portion, 
including the hopper, rotates slowly, and the fuel is thus broken up 
continuously during the stages where caking occurs. The firebrick 
lining does not extend round the hottest zone of the producer; here 
a space is formed between the inner and outer plates which is cooled 
by water; this prevents clinker forming and adhering to the sides, as 
happens so frequently. The revolving “ grate ” throi^h which the 
air-steam blast is supplied and the means for automatic removal of 
the ash may be regarded as salient features in the design. 

The grate consists of a single oblong and spherically shaped cone 
fixed eccentncaUy upon the revolving water trough. The cone is 
built up of a number of plates, through suitable holes in which the 
air-steam passes. By the situation of the holes and the rotation of 
the grate even distribution of the blast takes place, but a very im¬ 
portant further control is introduced. In ordinary types of producer, 
variation in the air-steam pressure is possible only as a whole. In 
the Eerpely producer the air-steam pressure io the centre portion 
of the grate can be varied as compared with the exterior portion. 
In the case of a large producer, should the outer zonra reach a 
higher temperature, with a cooler middle zone, the outer pressure 
may be reduced and the iim» raised until uniform temperature is 
attained. 

The iron wator trough carrying the grate is mounted on a ball 
race and is rotated, slowly during working, one revolution in from two 
and a half to four hours. The eccentric position of the grate and its 
oblong shape act in (wuahing down against the lower fixed plates of 
the producer any lumps of dinker which have formed, so that it passes 
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freely into the rotating trough, where by means of a scraper it is dis¬ 
charge automatically. 



Zm. 80 .— 8action«l Diagtun of Kidtpefy Vtoiaaet. 


Tha Clmniog ot Froducar 6aa. For use in miginss producer 
gas must be delivered cod and free from an 3 rthing other than txaces of 
dust or tar. For use as a such efficimxt chiaoTOg is not nonually 
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necessaxy although trouble with sticky or choked valves luay some¬ 
times result. The plant necessary depends also upon whether the fuel 
used is coal, coke or anthracite. For the latter a simple coke scrubber 
into which water is sprayed is normally sufficient. Coke may give as 
much as 1 per cent, of tar and it is not safe to assume that a tar 
remover can be dispensed with for engine purposes. The most common 
t 5 rpe of scrubber is the water-washed coke tower. This is followed by 
a tar extractor, of which there are many forms. A common form is 
a chamber containing a niunber of baffle plates against which the gas 
impinges with change of direction and a final filter chamber con¬ 
taining sawdust. A second form comprises a chamber in which a 
wire brush rotor revolves at high speed in the gas to beat out the 
droplets of tar. 

The tar recovered from gas-producer plant can be gasified in certain 
t 3 rpes of producer where the vapours distilling from the upper layers 
of the hot fuel bed are carried downwards through the upper part of 
the fuel bed. Such arrangements are normally c6nfined to small 
producers. 

Most of the producer gas made to-day is used for direct furnace 
work. In this case the gas is fed direct without cooling to the combus¬ 
tion fiues and no attempt at cleaning is made. Where one producer 
serves a number of furnaces the gas may be scrubbed hot by sand or 
coke to remove dust which might otherwise give trouble with valve 
operation. 

The EfiBLciency of Gas Producers. A practical difficulty in 
measuring the efficiency of a gas producer is the measurement of the 
large volume of hot gas. The pioneer work of Sir R. Threlfall {J.8.CJ.y 
1907, 365) greatly helped towards a solution of this, but normally the 
result is arrived at via the carbon balance. 

The following example will make the method clear. 

Coal (brown) employed—contained 67 *7 per cent, carbon. 

Composition of the gases: 


Garboai dioxide".2*8 

Oarbcm monoxide.30*5 

Methsne.2*0 


Calorific value. B.Th.U.159 

Hydrogen, nitrogen, etc., need not be considered, but only those 
constituents containing carbon. 

The volumes first are converted into weight by multiplying by the 
weight of 1 cu. ft. of each gas in lb. (see Table I., Appendix): 

Volume in Wei^t of 1 Weight in 
ou. ft. ou. ft. in lb. ,eu. h, <]b.). 

Carbon dioxide . . . 2*8 x 0*1226 » 0*3433 

Carbon monoxide . 30*5 x 0*0780 2*3790 

Metbane . . , . 2*0 x 0*0447 » 0*0894 
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From the composition of these gases, 44 lb. carbon diosdde con¬ 
tain 12 lb. carbon; 28 Ib. carbon monoxide contain 12 lb. carbon; 
and 16 lb. methane contain 12 lb. carbon; then: 

Lb. of oarbon in gas. 

Carbon dknide. 0-3483 x ^ 0-0080 

Gairbon monoxide. 2-3790 x |f » 1-0196 

Methane. 0-0894 x |f 0-0670 

Total weight oi oarbon in 100 on. ft. gaaee 1-1802 lb. 

As 1 lb. of fuel charged contains 0-677 lb. of carbon, 

Yield of gas per lb. of fuel = ^ = 48-9 cu. ft., and per 

* 1-1802 ^ 

ton 48-9 X 2240 = 109,600 cu. ft. 

The efficiency of a gas-producer plant is the ratio of the heat units 
in the gas to those in the fuel charged. 

The cold gas efficiency is obtained from the calorific value and 
volume at 0° C. and 760 mm. In the hot gas efficiency it would be 
necessary to add to this value the senifible heat of the gases as delivered 
to the furnace, reheaters, etc., deducing this from their weight and 
mean specific heat. In the case considered above the cold gas effi¬ 
ciency would be; 

Cal<mfio value of gas (net) per lb. of fiiel 48-9 x 169 = 7776 B.Th.U. 

„ „ 1 lb. of fuel 9720 B.Th.U. 

Efficiency = ^ ®® P** oent- 

Bone claims that the nef calorific value of the gas should be taken, 
and that the coal required for raising any steam for the blast and 
for operating the blower, together with fuel required equivalent to the 
mechanical work of washing the gas, should jto included, that is, an 
over-all efficiency. 

The approximate rating in B.H.P. of a producer plant is given by: 

B.H.P. <= tons gasified in 24 hours x 100. 

When producer gas is used as a fuel for gas engines it is interesting 
to note that the air/gas mixture entering the engine has a higher calori¬ 
fic value than the correi^ponding mixture of air and coal gas. 

Froducbb-Gas Plants 

The choice of gas-producer plant for any particular purpose will 
depend upon the nature of the, gas required and upon whether it must 
be clean. The size of Idle installation will also decide whether the 
operation shall be by hand or mechanical. It is sufficient for the 
purposes of this book to iUustrate one or two typ^ of modem plant 
and to draw attmtion to the devices used for feeding, pokmg, ash 
removal, etc. 
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Suction-Gas Producers. The goieral arrangement of a ty^cal 
suotion-gas plant'for power purposes is shown in Figure 61. The 
producer B is fed with fuel from the hopper A, which must be pro¬ 



vided with some feeding device so that the fuel may be dropped into 
the " container ” below without the admission of air. A rotary t 3 rpe 
of feed-hopper, F^. 62, is employed in the Crossley plants. The 
container must have a sufficient fuel capacity to enable it to supply 
the producer for about two hours, in order to avoid the necessity for 
frequent charging. 

Around the top of the producer the vaporizer C is situated; in 



Fio. St.—Qrosdqr Rotaiy Feed-Hopper. 


this case it is of the boUer ty|>e. The air inlet is shown at the top 
r^t hand, and the steam-satundied air passes down through a p^, 
with a valve, to the closed bottom of the producer. The fan for start¬ 
ing is shown at D. The hot gas leaving the producer passm through 
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a vwtioal sepoatoi E; in some plants tliis is jacketed and tiie ingoing 
air thus pie-heated. Here dnst is deposited, and some tar condensed, 
which passes down into the water seal at the bottom. 

The gas leaving l^e separator enters a vertical pipe, which extends 
upwards to the open air through F. When starting up the valve E 
is opened, so that all poorer gas may be sent to waste until a suffi¬ 
ciently good quality is obtained, as found by its burning at a suitably 
»tua^ test cock. When running E is clos^, the gas passing through 
a water seal into the coke scrubber 6. This pro^des all the scrubbing 
required when anthracite is the fuel, but when coke is employed an 
additional scrubber must be provided. 

From the coke or sawdust scrubber the gas passes into the e:q>an- 
sion box H, from which the piston draws the supply for the next charge 
into the cylinder. Generally it is regarded as desirable for the volume 
of the expansion box to be at least three-quarters that of the cylinder 
charge. The expansion box provides a supply of good gas ready to 
fill the cylinder in the short space of time occupied by the suction 
stroke, which would not be the case had it to draw directly on the 
pipes, coke scrubber, etc. It tends to minimize the fluctuations in 
flow of the gas through the whole S 3 rstem which must occur between 
successive charging strokes. 

In order to determine when good gas is coming through, a test 
cook is placed as near the engine as is convenient, generaUy on the 
expansion box, and a further waste pipe is installed here in order that 
the poorer gas from the scrubbers and various connections may be 
swept out. 

Suction Gas from Bituminous Fuels. Two types of plant are 
used (1) in which the tar is destroyed and (2) in which the tar is con¬ 
densed and removed from the sy^m. The principle of t 3 qpe (1) is 
the causing of the distillation products to pass through part of the 
fuel bed. The Dowson plant is selected to illustrate this principle; 
a diagrammatic view is shown in Figure 63. 

The producer is so constructed that the gases are.withdrawn about 
half-way up the fhel bed. The air-steam supply passes into the water- 
sealed bottom of the |wodaoer, this water-seal permitting Ihe with¬ 
drawal of clinker and adi during working, and a controlled secondary 
air supply is admitted at tile top of the producer. The suction is 
obtained by a fw placed after the sawdust scrubbmr. ■ l^e heat result¬ 
ing from tlte actions in the lower sections of the fuel slowly distils out 
the volatile (xmatituents of the raw fuel lying in the upper sections, 
and these are drawn down with air for their combustion through a 
zone at h%h tonpetatuie on a level witii and a little above the gas 
emt. The coked friel thus gradually works downwards to the Section 
whsM the psedimttr gas reaetiOns proper take fdMe. 
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The hot gases pass through a vaporizer where they are cooled, at 
the same time raising the nece 88 a];y steam for the plant. Afterwards 
they pass throu^ suitable scrubbers and finally a sawdust scrubber. 
Where there are several engines, or gas has to be supplied for heating 
purposes also, a gasholder is provided. This is uimecessary with only 
one ei^ine, the gas production being regulated by a suitable governor. 
It is claimed that with ordinary bituminous coal, lignite and some 
other fuels, the tar is removed completely in the producer, and no 
mechanical or other tar. extractor is required. 


t tl' 



% 

Fio. 63.—^Dowaon Bituminoos Coal Suction Plant. 


The gas composition from such a plant is approximately COj 7-2, 
CO 23-9, H, 16 0 , CH 4 10 , N, 61-9. 

Suction Producers for Furnace Heating. In certain cases 
where gas producers are used for furnace heating these are of the suc¬ 
tion type, the suction being supplied by the chimney of the setting. 
Owing to the low pressure of the draught such producers have a rela¬ 
tively large grate area and are built into the brickwork of the furnace 
in order to reduce the loss of heat by radiation, etc., and to supply 
the gas as hot as possible to the combustion flues or chamber. 

Figure 64 illustrates such a producer disgrammatically. The fuel 
is fed into a vertical shaft A and the bed is supported partly on the 
step grate B and partly on the bottom brickwork. The debars of the 
grate are flat castings about 9 in. wide; they are spaced about 7 in. 
apart and generally slope inwards at a small angle ( 8 °). The pull of 
the chimney, actii^ through the flue G, draws air through the spaces 
between the firebars so that the oxidation zone lies between B and C, 
BC' btii]g.the fuel bed proper and about 4 ft. to 4 ^ft. 6 in. in thickness. 
Steam is supplied by projecting a fine spray of water against the grate,, 
bam a noi^e placed in a suitable position. The chamber below 
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the grate is normally closed by a door E with air ports in it in order 
to keep up a reasonable temperature for the vaporization of the water 
spray, and is opened only when it is necessary to rake out ashes from 
below the grate. The bottoms of such producers are normally wet 
owing to the collecting of water which is not evaporated. The work 
done by a producer of this type'is limited by the pull of the chimney; 
where this is more than adequate the air supply is limited by moving 
the louvres in the door. A most important precaution which must 
be observed is that the level of the fhel bed .must not approach the 
arch F or, when the upper door is opened for charging, air may be 
drawn into the hot gas flue when an explosion would result. 



Fig. 64.—^Dia^om of a Step-Grate Producer. 


A producer of the size shown in Figure 64, i.e. shaft 4 ft. x 4 ft., 
grate area 14 sq. ft. and fuel bed of 4 ft. will gasify coke at the rate 
of 2 cwt. per hour with a chimney pull of one-fifth of an inch of water. 
This is equivalent to a rate of gasification of 16 lb. of coke per sq. ft. 
of grate area per hour. 

The control of a producer of this type is simple, the air supply being 
checked by analysis of the gas and the rate of feed of water to tiie 
vaporizing nozzle being controlled in terms of the weight of fuel gasified. 
The output of the producer is, of course, controlled by the suction or 
pull of the chimney. In the example above about half of the pull is 
required to induce the secondary air for combustion so that the |aes* 
sure differei^ m the producer is only -j^th in. Increase of Ibis pres¬ 
sure difiG»ence wiH, of course, increase output. A producer this 
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type can be operated as a pressure producer by doomg tbe outer door 
and supplying the air-steam blast under pressure. 

Pressure Producers. There are many forms of gas producer 
in which the sir and steam are supplied under pressure, but most of 
these are variations of only a few types. It will be sufficient to describe 
in detail one or two typical produces of modem design. Proprietary 
producers will generally conform to one of these types. 

Pressure producers are used principally for the production of gas 
for furnace heating and are therefore btffit in close proximity to the 
furnace so that the sensible heat of the hot gases can be utilized in 
the furnace. In addition the tar vhpours are allowed to remain in the 
gas and enhance its calorific value. It is estimated that the increase 
due to tar vapour may be 15-20 B.Th.U. per ou. ft. Cleaning of the 
gas is, therefore, not normally attempted although in special cases dust 
filters (e.g. sand towers) are used which can be maintained at a high 
temperature. 

In pressure producers the pressure is produced either by steam 
injectors or by steam-driven turbo-blowers. The latter are to be pre¬ 
ferred in that they are positive in their action and are susceptible of 
easy control to meet the requirements of varying load. An injector 
system is not satisfactory in that the amount of air injected cannot 
be altered without also changing the air-steam ratio, which is unde¬ 
sirable. Load variations can only be met by altering the steam nozzles, 
an inconvenience in normal working. 

Morgan Producer. The Morgan producer may be taken as an 
example of the common type of mechanical producer of suitable size 
(1500-3000 lb. coal per hour) which is used as an adjunct to furnace 
operations in metallurgical work generally. The Kerpely producer. 
Figure 60, is also in very common use. Producers of this type which 
bum coal frequently have stirring arms or mechanical poi^rs and 
levelling devices with which the surface of the coal is agitated to avoid 
caking and channelling. 

The poker may take the form of a water-cooled oscillating finger 
(Wellman), water-coaled stirring arms (Wood), rakes with water-cooled 
prongs (Ohapman) or some similar device. The Morgan produce has 
no poker but a levelling device. A diagrammatic view of the producer 
' is shown in Figure 65. The body of the producer and the ash pan 
rotate round a central pillar carrying blast inlets and a q>izal scraper 
bar which pushes the ash towards the outside where it is removed by 
an intermittently operated plough. The blast inlets are from three 
hoHow radial arms and also from a hollow ring or mantle running 
round the producer. This arrangement ensures even distributiou of 
the blast over the whole fuel bed. The producer body, 8 ft. hi^ by 
about 11 ft. diameter, is brick-lined with a water jai^et to cool the 
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brickwork sufficiently to prevent slagging with tiie coal ash. The 
water jacket acconunodates the seal plates of the cover and top casting. 
The coal is fed continuously by an automatic feed operated by the 
rotation of the producer. It is claimed that this producer will gasify 
up to 3000 lb. of coal per hour or about 36 lb. per sq. ft. of grate area 
per hour. The gas has the composition COj 3*5, CnHm 0*9, CO 29*0, 



Fia. 66.—^Moxgan Gas Frodnoer. 


H* 12*0, CH« 2*6, N» 62*0 at 180 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. The steam con¬ 
sumption to produce this gas is about 0*17 lb. per lb. of coal. 

Mond Producer. The Mond producer is ty|Hcal ctf the large 
stationary producer capable of supplying large volumes of gas through 
pipe lines for power or heating purpo8e|. This producer originated 
in 1883-6 for the production of gas with the simultaneous ^recovery 
of ammonium sulphate. In order to in<nease the yield of ammonia 
very heavy steaming was resorted to, amounting to about 2 lb. 
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steam per lb. of fuel Yields up to 90 lb. of sulphate of ammooia 
are reported with 160,000 cu. ft. of gas per ton of coal, tiie gas 
having a calorific value of 160 B.Th.I7. and containing 1*6 per cent, 
lutrogen. , 

The producer is a vertical one but with a very deep fuel bed. The 
hot gas leaving the top at ovra 600° C. passes through a heat exchanger 
which pre-heats the air to about 260° C. The pre-heated air is further 
pre-heated, with the steam for the blast, in an annular space round 
the producer and enters the fuel bed through spaces in the grate, which 
takes the form of an inverted truncated cone. 

Owing to the large excess of steam used the reactions are influenced 
in the direction of C 0 | and the calorific value of the average gas is 
low. A typical Mond gas is COt 18*0, CO 10*0, 26, CH 4 3*0, N, 44, 

146 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

Since the introduction of synthetic ammonia manufacture the use 
of Mond plants has gradually decreased. To-day ammonia recovery 
is largely abandoned and the plants in use are operated with less steam 
more after the practice of non-recovery producers. 

Koppers Producer. This producer is an example of the large 
vertical producer, with complete mechanical operation, which is used 
for the manufacture of produce gas for distribution to furnaces. The 
producer is shown diagrammatically in Figure 66 . The generator 
itself is really an annular vertical steam boiler of 5 to 10 ft. internal 
diameter. The upper portion, carrying the gas offtakes BR', is brick- 
lined. The grate H, a truncated cone with air-spaces, is rotated slowly 
by a driving mechanism which is also linked FF' to the feed-hopper E. 
This rotation of the grate brings the ash down into the ash pan, which 
rotates with the grate, from which it is scraped out at one point by 
a plough arm. The plate carrying the feed-hopper rotates on roller 
bearings and leakage of gas is prevented by the water-seal Q. The 
fuel is contained in the hopper E and, when the feed mechanism is 
operated at each revolution of the grate the bell S is lowered and the 
fuel introduced via the special distributing extmisions OG' which give 
a level surface to the fuel bed. The amount fed has, course, to be 
regulated in terms of the ash removed so as to maintain a uniform 
depth of fuel bed at a determined distance clear of the ptating dis¬ 
tributors. Poke holes are arranged in the producer top to allow of 
poking of the bed and to give measurements for adjustments to the 
feed mechanism. 

The water space of the producer casing is connected to the steam 
oolleetor L ntuated above the service ^tform of the pcoducer. The 
wator level is half-way, m the steam c<filector so that circulation takes 
plac4 between this vessel and the producer jacket. The steuu pro¬ 
duced, at firom 7 to 70 lb. pressure, is more than sufficient for tiie pro- 
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ducer. The whole procedure ensures sufficient cooling of the generator 
casing without the risk of corrosion on the inner surface which can 
be the result of unng cold cooling water. 

The steam to the generator is supplied via the pipe N to the 
air supply pipe O. The steam-air blast passes to the wider side 
of the grate, leakage being prevented by the water seal P, and is 
distributed uniformly by the openings between the leaves of the 
grate. 

It is claimed that this producer will also operate satisfactorily with 
fuels of small particle size. 

Slagging-aah. Producers. In order to overcome the difficulties 
of dealing with fuels which give trouble through clinker formation 
several types of producer have been evolved in which the temperature 
of operation is raised to such a height that the ash melts and the molten 
material can conveniently be tapped from below the grate. In such 
producers the high temperature is reached by blowing with air only 
and very high rates of gasification are achieved. The tuyeres are water- 
cooled and the brickwork in their neighbourhood is cooled, by having 
a water pipe embedded in it, in order to prevent fluxing with the ash. 
Steam may be introduced above the fluxing zone. The Wiirtii pro¬ 
ducer is perhaps the best known although, generally speaking, slagging- 
ash producers are not common. The producer is rather similar to a 
small blast furnace, the air being supplied under pressure through 
several water-cooled tuy^es. The fuel bed is thick to allow of good 
pre-heating and the charge is mixed with limestone (perhaps 10-15 
per cent.) or other material to help flux the fuel ash. - The sensible 
heat of the gases is used to pre-heat the air and increase the working 
temperature. 

One advantage of producers of this type is the small space 
occupied. A disadvantage is the heayy cost of maintenance of 
the linings. 

The Use Oxygen in Producer Practice. Attempts have been 
made to reduce the normal high nitrogen content of pr^ucer gas by 
enriching the air supply with oxygen. Until sufficiently cheap oxygen 
becomes available industrially the attempts have only theoretical 
interest, but Jeffiries (New Engl. Gas Assoc., 1921) has calculated that 
it should be possible to produce with oxygen a gas of 383 B.Th.U. and 
containii^ 28 per cent. H| and 58 per cent. CO. An oxygen producer 
could be operated either as a slagging producer or as a continuous 
water-gas plant. The proposal would seem to hold most promise ae 
a process in which the blast is enriched with oxygen, steam being added 
to keep the temperature imder eonterol. By this means the output 
in terms of cu. ft. oi gas pw sq. ft. of grate area would be connder- 
ably incn»aed and the calorific value of the gaa would be higher. 
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It can be shown that the followinji increases of calorific value ate 
possible: 


Og.iii air. 

Ha per oent. 

CO per cent. 

COa per oent. 

B.Th.U* per on. ft. 

Coke, 

0 

Coal. 

21 


80 

6-7 

118 

166 

40 


39 

6-7 

170 


60 


67 

6-7 

246 

320 

80 


63 

6-7 

270 

340 


If commercial oxygen should become available at a sufficiently low 
cost it would seem that development would take place by the use of 
sla^ing-ash producers since the temperature in the oxidation zone 
will certainly be high. 

UtiUzation of Coke Breeze. The difficulties of dealing with 
slacks or fuels of small size have been referred to. Certain of the 
modern producers claim to be able to deal with such material satis¬ 
factorily, but it is certain that much more attention must be given to 
the operation of the producer. Experience at the Fuel Research 
Station {Ann. Rep. of IHreotar of Fuel Research, 1932, Appendix) has 
shown that up- and down-running, after the fashion of water-gas 
manufacture forms a satisfactory solution. Using a Humphre 3 rs and 
Glaf^ow water-gas generator alternate ten minutes up- and down-runs 
were satisfoctory for gas-retort breeze (on J in. 24, JJ in. 22; J — J in. 
24; 1^—0 in. 30 per cent.). The fuel bed was 4 ft. thick, charging was 
necessary every two and a half hours and clinkering every twenty-four 
hours. With fine fuels a thin fuel bed is best since the pressure drop 
across the bed should not be more than 9 in. (water gauge). 

The following are data from the gasification of breeze containing 
7-8 per cent, moisture and 11-9 per cent, ash and using 0*77 lb. steam 
per lb. of breeze. 


Coke charged per hour .... 264 lb. 

Gonsamed per sq. ft. grate area per hour 16-0 lb. 

Gae made pes ton..... 146,960 ou. ft. 


lOO-O therms 

Effiawxy.62*4 per emt. 

Gas oal(^o value . . . . ’ 110 B.Th.U. 

C lost in oUnker and ash ... 6 per omt. coke 

V duscged , 

The analysis of the gas was CO„ 10; CO, 21; H„ 13-0 ; N|7 66-0 
per cent. ^ 

Producer Gas for Motor Transport, the demgu of a nnall 
gas produce for road transport was attempted as Imig ago as 1819 
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and an investigation of the possibilitiee was made hj a Government 
Committee in 1919 which embraced road trials. Since ^en com¬ 
mercial e 3 q>loitation has produced a number of satisfactory producers 
for use particularly with tractors, in districts where petrol is ea^n- 
sive, e.g. the colonies. In France even greater attention has been 
given to the development of gas-driven vehicles; periodic organized 
competitioDS and ‘*rally4es” have been held since 1920. 

^e fuel which holds most promise for this purpose is charcoal 
and development will probably continue in places where wood is plen¬ 
tiful. Charcoal as prepared is light and friable and briquetting is 
resorted to in order to reduce bulk and increase the output of the 
producer. Generally speaking, any smokeless fuel of good combus¬ 
tibility is smtable for this purpose ; other fuels are less suitable owing 
to the difficulty of clearing the gas thoroughly. The difficulty is over¬ 
come in certain types of producers, employing down draught, in which 
volatile tarry products are consumed in the fuel bed. The modem 
producer has certain essential features such as light construction, good 
insulation, down or side draught, water-cooled tuyeres and a con¬ 
venient shape so that it fits on to the running board of the car or other 
suitable position. The weight (2^ cwt.) and awkward shape of pro*- 
ducers and the bulkiness of the fuel used in them are the chief draw¬ 
backs to this type of power, the extra load carried reducing efficiency 
and the fuel reducing cargo space. The ten to twelve minutes re¬ 
quired for starting up in the morning is another drawback. 

Many trials of producer-driven vehicles have been made and it has 
been deduced that it is cheaper to use petrol than charcoal provided 
the petrol cost is less' than 25 per cent, of the running costs of the 
vehicle, even if the cost of the producer fuel were nil. In certain 
colonies, where labour is cheap and petrol expensive, this conclusion 
is evidently in favour of the producer. - As regards efficiency, given 
the same engine, power output with producer gas is only 6(^70 per 
cent, of that developed with petrol. This loss of output can be largely 
prevented by increasing the compression ratio or improving the induc¬ 
tion system to give greater freedom of movement of the gas. 

The Imperial Institute {Bull., 1981, 29, 437) quote charcoid re¬ 
quirements for a one-ton truck as 1’3 to 1*5 lb. per ton mile (C.V. 
charcoal about 7420 B.Th.U.). 

The Koela is perha^ the best-known British producer. It is 
manufactured in three sizes to suit light, 60 and 80 B.H.P. vehicles. 
The compresedon ratios of the engines vary from 6| to 7 :1 and starting 
up takes from five to ten minutes. The coke consumption for a 30-cwt. 
lorry is stated {Comm. Miiior, 1934, 629) to be 84 lb. per 100 mil^ 
, Russell (World Petroleum Congress, 1933) quotes for a ninety-four- 
mile journey 102 lb. of charcoal in comparkon with 7 ^dlmis of petrol 
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Since tlie total load was 3 tons the consumptions per ton mile are 
charcoal 0*36 lb, and petrol 0*026 gallon* 


BLAST-FUB»NACE GAS 

This secondary product of the production of pig iron in the blast 
furnace is a fuel of great importance not only for furnace use in iron 
and steel production, but also as a source of heat energy for electricity 
production. 

The quantity of heat energy available as blast-furnace gas is con¬ 
siderable. The production of pig iron in Great Britain prior to the war 
was about 9-10 million tons per annum. Fost-war this has been 
reduced to a figure, when the industry is working to reasonable capacity, 
of between ,7 and 8 million tons. In the years preceding the war, 
whilst coke was the principal fuel, an appreciable amoimt of raw coal 
was also used, particularly in the Scottish producing area, where splint 
coal was avafiable. In 1920, for example, 8,034,717 tons of pig iron 
were made, requiring 10,036,210 tons of coke and 2,'062,360 tons of 
raw coal. During recent years, however, the utilization of raw coal 
has almost ceased, and within the last few years has amounted to less 
than 100,000 tons per annum. 

For practical purposes, it is only necessary to consider blast-fur¬ 
nace gas from coke-fired furnaces. The composition of this gas will 
vary with the quantity of coke used for smelting; the higher the 
coke composition, the higher the calorific value of the gas. Coke 
consumption has been considerably reduced during recent years. The 
equivalent quantity of coal has been reduced since 1913 from 41*4 to 
35*7 cwt. per ton of pig iron produced. The actual consumption of 
coke varies considerably in the different districts in Great Britain, 
from 19 to 25 cwt. per ton of pig iron. Approximate figures for coke 
consumption and volume and nature of gas produced are given in 
Table LIV. 


TABLE LTV 

PfiODUonoN 07 Biast-Fubxacb Qas xn Gbsat Bbxtaxn 



Lines. 

8. Yrks. 

North- 

ants. 

North-East Coast. 

8. Wales. 

W. Coast, 

Scotland. 

Gnuleoftron . 

Basic 

Foundry 

Foundry 

Basie 

Hematite 

Basic 

Hematite 

Basic 

Coke oonminp- 
tlon owto. per 

Bqo^Siinit ooei 

25 

26 

£8 

20 

21^ 

18 • 

10 

"lO 

eomiimpUoii. 

87*5 

89 

84*A 

80 

81^5 

27 

28*5 

2S*5 

Gm aimlsm: 
CO« . . , 

9*0 

9*0 

9*0 

11*5 

12^ 

i 

9*5 j 

10*0 

0*0 

00 . . . 

290 

80-0 


£8*0 


27*6 

27*5 

29*0 

mt+Mn . . 

85 

8*0 

2*0 

2*0 

2*0 


2*5 


. . . . 
per 

ea.fl. * . . 

58<5 

58*0 


58*5 

69*0 




X12 

lu 

' m 

104 

100 

109 

104 

100 

Yol.p«r lottplg 

19M00 

tOS.000 

mjooo 

158,000 

188,000' 

145,000 

li»,000 

126,000 
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UtUlzatton of Blast-Funiace Gas. About 60 per o^t. of the 
calorific value of the coke charged to a blast fbmace is returned in 
the form of gas. Of this, in a modem plant equipped with modern 
stoves and blowing engines, about 40 per cent, is used to meet the 
heat and power requirements of the blast furnace itself, 26 per cent, 
of the gas being required for heating the stoves, 16 per cent, to produce 
the power required for the blowii^ en^^es and the auxiliary plant; 
and the remainder would be available for heat and power .production 
for the steelworks or plant other than the blast furnaces. 

The surplus gas can 'be used either directly for power production 
in gas engines, or indirectly for generating steam for turbo-alternators. 
Generally speaking, the capital and maintenance costs of the gas 
engine are higher, but it has the advantage of a higher thermal effi¬ 
ciency, about 33 per cent. With the advances in modem steam genera¬ 
tion, practically the same efficiency can now be obtained in power 
station practice, but is not obtainable with the size of unit normally 
installed in iron and steelworks power houses. Should future develop¬ 
ments justify the installation of turbine sets as large as 12,000 kw., 
their efficiency might become high enough to compare favourably with 
the gas engine, as the following figures, given by Webber, reveal: 


Steam TuMne (12,000 hw.): 
Boiler effidenoy . 
Turbine effidenoy 
Overall effidency 
Heat oonsumption 
Oas Engine (7,000 hw,): 
Overall effidency 
Heat oonsamption 


0*87 
0-322 
. 0-251 

. 13,600 B.Th.U.AWb. 
. 0-290 

. 11,770 B.Th.U./kWli. 


At the moment, however, the gas engine is still the more efficient 
method of producing power from blast-furnace gas, especially where 
blowing power is concerned, since the size of unit is restricted neces¬ 
sarily by the demand of the furnace concerned. 

Where efficiency is of less importance, i.e. when the whole of the 
gas cannot be utilized, the steam-turbine generating plant has definite 
application. In addition, where there are possibilities of gas shortage, 
the steam unit can still be operated by burning oil or solid fuel, whereas 
the gas engine may have no alternative fuel. 

Blast-Fimiace Gas as a Fuel for Metallurgical Fiiruaces, 
The temperatures required in metallurgical furnace practice are gener¬ 
ally too high to allow of blast-furnace gas, with its low calorific value, 
being used without regeneration; in most cases both gas and air 
regeneration is required. Even then, the temperature is insufficient 
t for certain metallurgical processes such as the open-hearth process, 
where wcirking temperatiues in certain parts Of the fomaoe npiay exceed 
ISOO'^ C. In such cases the blast-furnace gas may be enriched by the 
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addition of coke-oven gas, a suitable proportion being two volumes 
of blast-furnace gas mixed with one volume of coke-oven gas, giving 
a calorific value of the mixture of about 230-250 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 
This system has the great advantage that the calorific value of the 
mixed gas can be adjusted from time to time to suit conditions of 
furnace operation, e.g. a richer mixture can be used for fast melting 
down of the scrap. In some cases, tar or liquid fuel is also added in 
order to give a reducing character to the flame. ' 

■For re-heating purposes, however, where temperatures do not 
exceed 1200 to 1300° C., gas is an excellent fuel provided air and gas 
regeneration is employed. 

Heating costs are, as a rule, considerably lower than with alterna¬ 
tive fuels. The limitations of metallurgical furnace practice such as 
the charging and withdrawal of stock, high radiation and external 
cooling loss, high temperatures of the exit gas make it impossible to 
attain the high heat transfer efiiciencies that are possible in boiler 
practice, but even then blast-furnace gas is cheaper than alternative 
fuels, and with efficient combustion control and operation of the fur¬ 
nace to capacity, good results can be obtained. 

In order to utilize the gas to maximum efficiency, it is important 
that the pressure of the gas should be uniform, that combustion con¬ 
trol should be efficient, that the gas should be clean, and that the 
amount used for each purpose should be carefully measured. 

Uniformity of gas presstire is a factor of the greatest importance. 
Since ihe blast furnace operates under rather varying conditions, some 
method of control of pressure must be adopted. The most efEective 
method is the use of a gasholder, which serves both for storing the 
gas and for distributing it. Since the voliune of gas produced is very 
large, storage is possible only with the gas produced during short 
pmods, so that tiie gasholder acts more as a governor than as a storage 
vessel. Even so, in recent years holders have been installed of capacities 
up to 10 million cu. ft. 

Failing a gasholder, which is necessarily an eaqpensive installation, 
many works have adopted a system of automatic pressure control, 
so tl^t gas is delivered to the various units at a predetermined pres¬ 
sure. If the supply of gas falls, the least important units are out off 
automatically, so as to allow of pressure to other units being main¬ 
tained; suitable methods of signalling being adopted to warn the 
operators of the plants affected. 

Witii gas available at constant pressure, the correct proportionmg 
of gas and air to a consuming unit becomes a comparatively eaqr 
matter. This is particularly the case f^here suitable burners are used 
and a number of burner designs now available aMaw pf almost tiieorett'* 
od. prcportioning of gas and air with a consequent resultiag mnr 
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bustion efficiency. Such burners are particularly useful in boiler and 
stove practice, where high heat transfer efficiency can be obtained. 

In metallurgical furnaces, where regenerators are used, there are 
limitations of furnace design and practice which do not allow in all 
cases of suitable burners being used. In such cases ^the. correct pro¬ 
portioning of gas and air is obtained by suitaUe port and furnace 
design, and by chemical control. 

Apart from customary chemical methods to control th^ composition 
of the exit gases, measurement is probably the most effective method 
of controllmg gas supply to ensure efficiency in use. 

The gas leaving the blast furnace has a high dust content, the 
proportion of which varies with the operation of the furnace. Most 
of ^e dust is deposited in flues and dust-catchers, but further cleaning 
is necessary if the gas is to be used efficiently, the final degree of cleanli¬ 
ness being 0*2 grain per cu. ft. for stoves, boilers or metallurgical 
furnaces, and about 0*005 grain per cu. ft. for gas ' engines. The 
modern trend is in the direction of complete cleaning of the whole of 
the gas, and both wet and dry methods are used. Wet methods depend 
in particular upon the attainment of intimate contact between gas 
and water, either in towers or by fan disintegrators of the Theisefl 
type. Dry methods include filtration through bags (Halberg-Beth 
system) or electrostatic precipitation (Lodge-Cottrell system). Choice 
of method depends on factors such as degree of cleanliness required, 
quantity of water available and its cost, and the cost of power. The 
following are typical gas cleaning results given by Harbord {J. Iron and 
Sled Institute, 1928, 117, 235). 

Scrubber and Lodge- 
Thieaaen Cottrell 

System. Disintegrator, plate type. 

Gas oleaned per hr., million cu. ft. . over 5 over 3 
Dust in crude gas, gm. per M* . ' 2-3 4-6 

Dust in clean gas . , . . 0*03 0*3 ^ 

Electric power, units per 1000 cu. ft. 0*22 0*022 

Water, ^tls. per 1000 cu. ft. . .6*0 — 

Ckwts, pence per 1000 cu. ft. . , 0*115 0*027 

^ ^ 0*004 after final spray for engines. 

* Beoent developm«its now indicate a much higher efficiency of dust removal. 

Before the days of efficient gas cleaning the measurement of volume 
was a difficult matter. These difficulties have now been overcome by 
cleaning, and measuring is almost universally carried out in composite 
works where the blast furnace gas is required as a steelworks fuel. 
As a rule, measurement is made by orifice*-plate meters. 

Befimnoe Books 

Modern Oas Producers, by N. B. Bambush, (1923.) Benn Bros. 
Amerkan Producer 0m PraeUoe, by (1910.) D. Van Nostrand. 


Halberg- 

Beth. 

2 

3-4 

0026* 

0*08 

V.8. 

0*066 




PART IV 


FUEL ANALYSIS, CALORIMETRY AND CONTROL OF 

FUEL SUPPLY 

CHAPTER XVII 

FUEL ANALYSIS 

Space does not permit of lengthy treatment of methods of sampling 
and analysis and neither is this necessary since the long-felt need for 
the adoption of standard methods has been met by the publications 
of the Fuel Research Board (1923) and the British Standards Institution 
methods on the sampling and analysis of coal,^ both for the home 
market and export, and by the Institution of Petroleum Technologists 
methods for petroleum products, which are included, as required, in 
B.S.I. specifications for these. 

Such standard methods should be followed in detail, but some brief 
outline of the more important and reference to alternative methods 
will be given. 

Before any analytical process is carried out it is most essential 
that the material examined shall be. as far as it is possible, truly repre¬ 
sentative of the bulk ; in other words, shall be a representative sample. 
With homogeneous liquid and gaseous fuels this is reasonably easy to 
ensure, but with solid fuels, especiaUy with material of very varjring 
size, this is not' easy to attain, and the procedure laid down in the 
B.S.I. publications should be carefully followed or disputes on results 
will inevitably follow. With the increasing adoption of purchase of 
fuel on a basis of composition and calorific value the importance of good 
sampling is emphasized. 


Sampling op Fuels 

Coal. Accuracy in the sampling of coal is usuaUy referred to its 
“ ash ” content, although moisture is an impurity of equal importance. 
Strictly speaking, this procedure is not altogether correct since the 
ash-forming constituents are not uniformly distributed and conoordanoe 
in ash percentage does, not necessarily mean that the coal substance is 
> BJI.L No. 480.1031; No. 404, 1081; 4M, 1033; S03. 1033. 
r. 337 z 
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accurately represented. For this reason some authorities have dis¬ 
cussed the accuracy of sampling in terms of calorific value or volatile 
matter. Since complete accuracy in sampling is not possible and is 
approached only vith comdderable Ixouble, it is apptoent that the degree 
of accuracy necessary will vary with the purpose for which the coal 
is bmng handled. It has been considered, for example, that separate 
samples should agree for export purposes within ± 8 per cent, of the 
ash content, for industrial piuposes within ± 6 pa* cent, and for power 
station and experimental purposes db 3 per cent. 

In dealing witii coal the sampler has to contend with widely vary¬ 
ing conditions in the size and nature and position of the coal, all of which 
demand different methods of taking the initial or gross sample. Until 
recently the only scientific basis for sampling was the experimental 
work of E. 6. Bailey (J. Ini. Eng. Chem., 1909, 1, 161). This valu¬ 
able work related, however, more to the reduction of bulk samples 
than to their obtaining and it was not until 1930 that a scientific theory 
was advanced to cover the distribution of the small quantities or 
“ increments ” of coal which together would give a bulk sample whose 
ash content would not differ from the true ash content of the con¬ 
signment by more than a certain amount. 

These theoretical questions are fully discussed in papers by Ommell 
and Dunningham and Grumell and E^g (J. Inst. Fud, 1933, 6, 143, 
and S.T.M. Conf. Zurich, Sep., 1933; Eng. Stand. Assoc., 1930, 403). 
Experience over a number of years had shown these experimenters 
that each coal had a characteristic variability which could be express 
as the “ average error ” of ash content of a large fiumber of samples 
from the true ash content. This average error was found to be the 
same whether calculated from the increments of one truck, or a num¬ 
ber of frucks. Further, the average error was found to increase regu¬ 
larly with increasing ash content for any one coal, though not necessarily 
for mixed coals. 

Each coal has been found to have a characteristio variability which 
can be expressed as the “ average error ” of ash content of a large 
number of sam|des from the true ash content, and for a given coal 
the “average error” varies with the ash content approximately as 
follows i 

Avenge error . < 1-0 1<0 to 1-6 1-5 to 2-0 2-0 to 2*5 

Per cent, ash . Up to 7 7-10 10-16 Over 16 

With mired coal the “ average error ” may be as high as 2*5 to 3*0, 
irrespective of the ash content. 

The paotical issues are that the total weight of the gross sample 
taken will: 

1. Inoratse with the ash content of the coal owing to the greater 
juimbetr of inoremen t s necessary. 
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2. Increase with the size of the coal owing to the increase in weight 
of the increment. 

The greatest weight of gross sample is demanded when the coal is 
large and of high ash Content; the smallest by low ash coal of small 
size. 

Full details of the minimum weight of sample for coals of different 
average ash content and size of coal, as well as detailed instructions 
for sampling are given in the B.S.I. Specification No. 420, 1931. The 
following is a summary of the more important points in the procedure. 

In taking the increments of coal from a consignment even spacing 
is the first consideration. When the coal is in motion as in conveyors, 
or flowing from chutes or hoppers at a uniform rate a time basis is 
correct; with irregular rates the sampler must assess his increments 
in terms of tonnage passing the sampling point. The main precaution 
necessary is to cover with the sampling scoop all parts of the flowing 
stream since coal tends to segregate into sizes. 

Sampling from wagons or heaps is not to be recommended since 
it is extremely difficult to obtain an average sample. Sometimes it is 
essential that wagon trains of coal should be sampled; in this case 
the best procedure is to take the increments from the bottom of holes 
(1 ft. deep) spaced evenly over the consignments. In doing so it must 
be borne in mind that the small coal and large coal must be suitably 
represented in the gross sample since their ash contents may differ 
widely. In order to do so lumps must sometimes be broken and suit*? 
able quantities taken. It is apparent that this method leaves consider¬ 
able room for error, but it is an interesting fact that an experienced 
sampler can attain a considerable measure of success when sampling 
from trucks. 

The reduction of the initial or gross sample to one of laboratory 
size should follow immediately the whole sample is available. Since 
moisture content is frequently an important factor a coal sample 
should always be collected by placing the increments in a covered 
bin so that loss of moisture by either drainage or evaporation is 
prevented. The bulk sample should be spread on a clean hard floor 
and mixed, and reduced in weight by crushing, mixing and subdivision. 
The latter may be don6 by “ coning and quartering by hand, but 
preferably with the aid of some mechanical device, such as a riffle 
(see Brit. Stand. Sampling of Coal for Boiler Trials; King and Mac- 
Dougall, Fuel, 1933, 12, 93). For most of the determinations the 
air-<Med material reduced to pass a 72-mesh British Standard Test 
sieve is employed. 

The underlying principles of sample reduction have been made clear 
by E. G. Bailey {loc, cit.) who first recognized that an important factor 
was the ratio of the of the largest pieces of dhrt or shale in the 
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coal to the weight of the sample. This ratio he called the “ size \ weight 
percentage/* i.e. lOOx/w where x is the weight of the dirt particle and 
w the weight of the sample. After exhaustive experiment Bailey drew 
curves for one coal containing 11*5 per cent, of ash (of which 6*0 was 
dirt, slate, etc,), connecting the size-weight percentage and the probable 
and possible errors of ash percentage. In drawing the curves Bailey 
omitted certain apparently discrepant points and drew what is essentially 
a curve of mean values. Also, although his papers quote the size 
of the largest particle *’ he actually used the mean of a number of the 
largest particles. 

It must be pointed out that Bailey’s findings refer to coal of 11*5 
per cent, ash content, i.e. 5 per cent, free ash and 6*5 per cent, inherent 
ash. It has been accepted that British coals have only about 4 per 
cent, inherent ash so that a British coal corresponding to Bailey’s 
would contain only 9 per cent, of total ash. Bailey’s foimd errors can 
therefore be applied directly to British coal of 9 per cent. ash. From 
this base-line the errors for other coals can be calculated from the finding 
that the error is proportional to the square root of the free ash content. 

It is possible to draft tables connecting weight of sample with each 
size of coal for a series of S.W.R. or maximum errors. Such tables 
are of great value in the reduction of samples, but their use is subject 
to two reservations: 

(i) The errors in each stage of reduction may be additive in one 
direction; reduction in one stage to very small size is therefore a 
safer method if practicable. 

(ii) If the dirt in the sample is hard the largest particles after 
crushing may be entirely dirt and not coal, so that the mean weight 
taken for this size in the graph is too small. 

Coke. The sampling of coke conforms to the same rules as that of 
coal. From the point of view of ash content metallurgical coke is less 
variable than coal since it is normally made from coal crushed to pass 
a <|^-in. screen and well mixed. Gas coke made from larger coal is 
more similar to coal. Experiment has shown that the moisture con¬ 
tent of metallurgical coke is a more variable factor than ash content 
and the sample necessary for a given accuracy has been jdeduced from 
a consideration of the variation of moisture content in the same way 

described above for coal. Variation in moisture content increases 
with the percentage up to 9 and remains constant between 9 and 15, 
Variation in ash content is less than this except when the moisture 
content is about 2 per cent. It has been found by experiment that 
an increment of 2 lb. is satisfactory in sampling cpke. The number 
of increments necessary to give a satisfactory bulk sample varies, 
therefcnre, with moisture content. The British Standard Specification 
(496, 1933) should be consulted for farther details. This,specification 
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stipulates double samples for cokes other than those containing not 
more than 10 per cent, below 2 in. and not more than 5 per cent, of 
moisture or graded coke. The number of 2-lb. increments specified 
for graded coke so that in 99 cases out of 100 the error in moisture 
content will not differ from the true value by more than 1 per cent, is : 


Moisture 
per cent. 

Up to 2 






Number of 
Incremenjtw. 
20 

2-3 




j ^ 


44 

3-4 




•t 


74 

4-5 




, , 


95 

5-6 






. 112 

6-7 






118 

7-8 






126 

8 


. 

* 

, 


. 136 


In reducing samples of coke for analysis special precautions must 
be taken to avoid increase of ash content, owing to the abrasive char¬ 
acter of coke. 

Oil. The sampling of oils or liquid fuels is not by any means as 
complicated as in the case of solid fuels, for in general the liquid is of 
much more uniform composition. Sampling has normally to be car¬ 
ried out either from tanks, barrels, etc., in which the oil is stored or 
when the oil is in course of transfer from storage to some other position. 
Nevertheless, certain general principles must be adhered to so that 
properly representative samples may be obtained, and full directions 
for sampling of petroleum and petroleum products will be found in 
the I.P.T. Standard Methods of Testing and in A.S.T.M. D..270/33. In 
the case of oil in flow, arrangements may be made for the collection 
at intervals of samples which will then be mixed, and an appropriate 
final sample drawn, or a continuous sample may be taken from the pipe 
line. In the latter case, in order that it may be average, it is recom¬ 
mended that three tubes, each provided with a stopcock, shall be let 
into the pipe line, one to the centre, the second to half-way between 
the centre and the wall of the pipe and the third just through-the wall. 
In this way an average sample of the oil flo-vdng through the pipe is 
obtained. 

Where the material is in vessels which permit of it being thoroughly 
mixed, this should be done before sampling, but it is obviously impos¬ 
sible with large tanks or receptacles which are p];actically filled. 

Ffom tanks, drums, etc., samples are best obtained by means of 
a “ thief ”—usually a metal cylin^ical tube of about in. diameter 
with ends taj^red off to openings | in. to ^ in. in ^ameter. By 
plunging this into the oil, allowing it to fill and closing the top opening 
with the thumb, the sample can ^ withdraw^. 

From tanks an all-lev^ sample is taken by sinkmg a weiji^ted 
bottle in the tank, the bottle being provided with a cork which is 
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easily removed by means of a line, and raising the bottle to the sur* 
face at such a rate that a fair sample is withdrawn throughout the 
depth of oil. In the case of deep tanks, drums, etc., samples are drawn 
at the bottom about the middle and near the top in a similar manner, 
but the proportion of each quantity taken to make the bulk sample 
will depend upon the cross-section of the tank. In the case of a ver¬ 
tical cylindrical or a square tank of uniform cross-section, one volume 
of the upper dip, one of the lower and three of the middle are taken 
as dn average when mixed, whilst from a full horizontal cylindrical 
tank eight parts of the middle sample are taken to one each of the 
upper and lower samples. 

For the sampling of tar, which is always heterogeneous, special 
procedure has been developed by the Fuel Research Division. The 
main stream and the sample stream are arranged to discharge through 
orifices having the same relation between pressure and rate of discharge 
whatever the rate. The pressures at the orifices are kept equal and 
time lag is prevented. If solid matter is likely to cause clogging of the 
orifices a filter of the “ auto-clean ’’ t 3 rpe is used. 

For closing receptacles containing oil samples, sound wood corks 
should be employed, rubber is inadmissible and no sealing by wax or 
paraffin poured over the corks is permissible. 

Certain petroleum samples stored in glass bottles require protection 
from light. 

Gases. The obtaining of a gas sample from a flowing stream of 
gas of uniform quality or of uniform speed is a relatively simple matter. 
Special gas-sampling tubes are used which are cylindrical glass vessels 
drawn out at each end to take glass stopcocks, preferably of the 2-way 
t 3 q)e. In taking the sample, the tube is filled with a containing liquid 
and attached to the sampling cock with rubber tubing. If the gas is 
under pressure it is allowed to blow out of the side tube of the upper 
stopcock in order to displace air from the connections. Both stopcocks 
are then opened and the containing fluid allowed to run out of the 
sampling tube. If the gas is not under pressure, it is pecessary to use 
a suction ball to clear the connection. In some cases where it is incon¬ 
venient to use a containing liquid, a suction ball may be attached to 
the lower stopcock of the sampling tube and the sample drawn through 
by suction. In this case sufficient time must be allowed to elapse to 
clear out the air completely. 

If the gas stream is not uniform in rate or composition, the gas- 
sampling tube can be filled by means of a device which lowers the 
level of the liquid in it at a regulated rate. This may be done by 
clockwork, the weight of the clock being a Icyvclling tube attached to 
the lower stopcock, or it may be done by water displacement, the 
leve&ing tube being connected to a float in a w4ter tank in Which the 
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lefvel of the water is made to rise at a uniform rate (T. Gray, J.S.CJ., 
1913, 32, 1092). 

When the main gas stream is being passed through a gas meter, 
a uniform sample may be collected by gearing a small meter to tibe 
drive of the large meter and by-passing through the small meter an 
aliquot portion of the main stream. In such cases the gofi sample is 
usually measured and is collected in a small gasholder. 

The only really satisfactory containing liquid for gas sampling is 
mercqry. Even this is affected by gases which contain hydrogen 
sulphide. Water and aqueous solutions introduce difficulties, since 
they dissolve carbon dioxide readily. Saturated solutions of mag¬ 
nesium chloride and 60/60 solutions of glycerine in water have low 
solubilities for carbon dioxide, and can be used for periods of several 
hours without causing appreciable errors. 

For further information see Techmooil Gas Analysis, by G. Lunge 
(revised and rewritten by H. R. Ambler), published by Gurney A 
Jackson, London, 1934. 


Analysis ox Coal 

For details of the methods of analysis of coal the reader is referred 
to the British Standard Specifications and to standard text-books such 
as that of G. W. Himus {Fud Testing, Leonard HOI, Ltd., London). 

Formerly, requirements in the way of analysis for fuel use were 
only the “proximate” analysis, the percentage of sulphur, and 
cijorifio value. For special apj^ications, however, the examination of 
coal embraees also “ lOtimate ” analjsis, assay, washability, nature of 
ash and its fusion temperature, proportion of banded constituents, 
caking index, softening temperature and certain specialized tests. It 
would be impossible to describe these fully in this volume, and it has 
been arranged to take the methods themselves as read and to describe 
instead certain important facts which are the essential bases of the 
methods adopted, but which do not appear in the bare details of 
manipulation. 

Coal used for analytical purposes should be ground to pass a 72 B.S. 
sieve, air-dried and thoroughly mixed. The bottle in which it is stored 
should be air-tight and quite full. If it is subjected to much handling 
before analysis the contents should be re-mixed b^ore any portion is 
withdrawn. 

Proximate Analysto. This eonmsts of the determination of mois¬ 
ture, volatile matter, fixed carbon, and ash and sometimes also solphur 
content. The moisture figure may sometimes be that of the coal “ as 
sampled ” in which case a separate determination must be made on 
coal which is so treated as not to lose moisture. The j^cximate and 
other analyses tdtould Always be made on coal which has been air-4ried 
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in tile Isbontory so tiist its moisture content is in approximate equi¬ 
librium with the atinosphore. Changes in moisture content during 
w^hing, etc., are in this case less likely to intioduce errors. The pre¬ 
caution is only partial, since atmospheric humidity shows sometimes 
large changes, and when the analysis is spread over several days the 
moisture content should be checked more than once per day. The 
most common method of determination of moisture is that of loss of 
weight on drying in an oven at 107 ± 2° C. The average oven is badly 
designed sihce it contains too large a free space and efficient sweeping 
out of the moisture-laden atmosphere is difficult. Similarly) when 
oxidation must be prevented by using an atmosphere of nitrogen, it 
is practically imposiffiile to acldeve this. The only oven which will 
allow of this method giving the true result is one in which the free 
space is reduced to a minimum and the coal is heated in a current of 
nitrogen. Such ovens are only just coming in, and it will not be long 
before drying in nitrogen will entirely replace drying in air. When 
coal is heated in air at 107° G. it will first lose moisture and then 
Ix^in to gain in weight owing to oxidation. Some coals show this 
phenomenon within the time specified in moisture determinations and 
therefore the observed loss in weight is less than the true moisture. 

The true moisture in coal is obtained by using a nitrogen oven and 
also when the coal is distilled with toluene in an apparatus similar to 
that in Figure 71. Both methods in careful hands give results which 
agree with that obtained by the direct method of weighing the mois¬ 
ture lib^ated by passing a stream of dry nitrogen over coal heated 
to 107° C., the moisture being collected in a tared tube containing 
calcium chloride. 

Volatile Matter, Ck>ke, Fixed Carbon. Since the determination 
of volatile matter in coal is an empirical test it is of the greatest impor- 
tuice that the stipulations of the standard method should be care:l^y 
followed. The important factors are rate of heating and temperature 
used. The coal (1 gm.) is heated to 966° C. ± 16° C. out of contact 
with air in a Orucible of standard size. Formerly platinum crucibles 
only and gas' heating were used, but it has' now been found possible 
to obtain the same results by using silice. crucibles in a muffie frmace. 
The jdatinum crucible is the ultimate standard, however, and any 
muffle used must have suffici^t reserve of heat so that the introduc¬ 
tion of a batch of crucibles does not reduce its temperature so much 
that it does not recover the Ml temperature within the oolong time. 
Otherwise, the figure obtained for volatile matter will be low. 

(Wlxmaceous coals and anthracites do not give satirfactory results 
by the crucible method and should be trt^ted by the method used for 
odce (see bekw). Coking in a current of hydrogen by Bose’s method 
wffl i^ve Mrly conoordwt results. 
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Some coak tend to decrepitate when heated rapidly and give high 
results. These must be heated more slowly at first and then at the 
full temperature. This expedient affects the result to a variable extent, 
generally in the direction of giving low values. 

Before the introduction of the B.S. specifications volatile matter 
was determined at 925® C. The increase of temperature of 40® C. causes 
a relatively small increase in the figure obtained; in coal containing 
36 per cent, of volatile matter the difference is only about 0*3* 

The residue from the determination of volatile matter is referred 
to as the “ crucible coke or coke button and its appearance gives 
an indication of the caking power of*the coal. In quoting a proximate 
analysis the analyst should always describe the coke. Unfortunately, 
the appearance of the coke differs sometimes, depending upon whether 
a gas-heated platinum crucible or a muffle-heated silica crucible is 
used : the method of making the coke should therefore be quoted also. 

The coke comprises “ fixed carbon and ash, the former being an 
empirical figure obtained by deducting from the coke percentage 
obtained in the volatile matter test the ash percentage obtained by 
the standard method of ash determination. 

Alternative methods for the determination of volatile matter are the 
high-temperatured distillation methods of Bone and Silver and of Lessing. 
These methods, embodying great control of the rate of heating and the 
temperature offer some advantages over the crucible method, particularly 
as regards the definition of the nature of the coke and the correlation of 
the volatile matter (gas and tar) to carbonization processes. It has been 
shown that the Lessing method gives figures for volatile matter which are 
closely related to those of the crucible method. The details of these 
methods are also given in the Britisl^ Standard specifications. 

Asli. A most important factor in the determinatidn of ash content 
in coal is that there should be free circulation of air over the coal 
during its combustion. A second is that initial combustion should be 
slow in rate since some coals tend to spit or decrepitate. The reason 
for free circulation of air is to make certain that the inorganic con¬ 
stituents should be fully oxidized. Ash dishes should not be covered 
during burning off since this increases the amount of sulphur fixed 
in the ash when the latter contains much calcium oxide. 

It is apparent that the ash weighed is less than the original inor¬ 
ganic constituent^ present in the coal by (i) the COi evolved from 
carbonated, (ii) the water of hydration of clays, (iii) the change in 
state from pyrites FeSj, to iron oxide Fe20*, (iv) the fixation of organic 
sulphur in the ash as sulphate, and (v) the evolution of chlorine. Some 
small loss of alkalies may also occur, but not to any large extent if the 
temperature does not exceed 800® C. Ashes shoxdd not contain sul¬ 
phides if the coal is burned in the pr<^>er way with free access of air. 
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The proportion of inorganic constituButs (M) in the oobI xuBy he 
calculated from the aab content hy the formula. 

H«= 1-09 a«h -f- 0-58pyr, -f 0 9 CO^ - hi SOjiah + 80^ + O S d 

This formula assumes that the water of hydration of clays is 8 per 
cent., that 3 parts FeS, form 2 parts Fe^Oa and that half the chlorine 
is inorganically combined. 

A convention such as this is useful in calculations of the true 
composition of the coal substance, free from inorganic matter, since 
the inorganic matter may differ from the ash by several per cent, and 
the use of the ash figure would involve large errors in, say, the true 
carbon content of purecoal. 

The composition and fusion temperature of coal ash is of import¬ 
ance when the coal is to be used in a furnace. The methods of analysis 
are those normally used for silicate rocks and may be found in the 
paper by King and Crossley {Fuel Research Tech. Paper 23, 1928). 
Fusion temperature was first determined by comparing the behaviour 
of a cone made of the ash when heated in a furnace alongside Segar 
cones of known melting-point (Cobb, J.S.C.Z., 1904, 11). The more 
precise method of moulding a small quantity of coal ash into a cone 
and heating it to the fusion-point under controlled conditions, while 
recording the temperature, was first examined by Fieldner, Hall, and 
Feild (U.S. Bur. Mines BuU. 129, 1918). 

Two temperatures are observed : (i) the initial softening of the test 
piece and (ii) the final settling of the fused cone to a blob. In the 
case of ashes which contain iron oxide the nature of the atmosphere 
over the ash affects the resultl An atmosphere which is sufficiently 
reducing to reduce the iron oxides to the ferrous state gives the lowest 
fusion temperature obtained. Stronger reduction to firee iron gives a 
higher fusion temperature as does also oxidation to ferric oxide. The 
atmosphere which gives the minimum fusion temperature varies with 
the type of ash but may vary between such wide limits as 80 and 
20 per cent, of oxidising gases. Oxidizing gases are oxygen, carbon 
dioxide and water vapour, while reducing gases are m^l^ane, carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. A suitable reducing atmosphere can there¬ 
fore be arranged in several ways; two convenient ways are (1) by 
introducing cooled flue gas and (2) by burning over the ash hydrogen 
saturated with water at 80° C., i.e. a 60/60 hydrogen-steam mixture. 
The difference in temperature of fusion caused by the atmosphere may 
be very considerable. 

In reporting ash-fhsion temperatures it is customary to describe 
the successive stages of deformation of the cone. 

A similar method has been devebped in this coilnixy by Blaokie> 
King and MiUott {Fud B^sear<h Tech, Paper 33, 1929} ^hi^ hm beeiii 
shown to give results comparable with ^ose obtaiii^ by 
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method. The cone used is a 3-sided pyramid about I in. high, 
and with one side vertical, and weighing about 0*7 gm. The tempera¬ 
tures are observed by means of a hot-filament pyrometer, the filament 
being focused on the tip of the cone. For farther details the two 
papers should be consulted. 

Other methods give reliable observations also. The most important 
is that of Bunte and Baum (Gas Eng,, 1932, 49, 639) in which a graph 
is drawn of the shrinkage of the test-piece of ash. 

Ultimate Analysis. By this is meant the determination of the 
percentages of the chemical elements which form the coal substance. 
The methods adopted are therefore very similar to those used in ordinary 
organic analysis. 

The determination of carbon and hydrogen is done on a very small 
quantity of coal {200 mgm.) and it is therefore necessary to observe 
certain precautions other than those of the standard method. The 
chief are that the coal sample should be carefully mixed before taking 
the quantity for analysis and that a moisture sample should be taken 
at the same time so that a correct allowance may be made for this 
in calculating the results. The figures obtained directly for carbon 
and hydrogen contain the carbon of any carbonates in the coal and 
the hydrogen of the water of hydration of clays. The true carbon 
figure is obtained by deduction, but the hydrogen figure is not usually 
corrected. It is known that some coals contain an appreciable amount 
of chlorine so that the use gf a silver spiral is theoretically necessary. 
It will usually be found, however, that the lead chromate used to catch 
sulphur compounds will trap all but negligible amounts of chlorine also. 

King and MacDougall (Fvd, 1926, 5, 33) have shown the carbon- 
hydrogen determinations can be conducted with uniform accuracy if 
. the oxidation zone is maintained at a uniform temperature of 800® C. 
and a period of about eighty minutes is taken over the combustion of 
the coal, i.e. two hours for a complete determination. 

The amount of nitrogen is determined by variation of the well- 
known Kjeldahl method for nitrogen in foodstujffs. Potassium sulphate 
is usually added to raise the temperature of digestion and mercury 
and/or selenium powder to decrease the time necessary. Crossley 
(J.S.C./., 1932, 51, 237 T.) has obtained satisfactory results using 
selenium and with digestion times of only one hundred and twenty 
minutes, eighty of which are after the solution clears. 

The amount of sulphur is determined by the Esohka method or 
by the combustion of the coal in a closed vessel or bomb with oxygen. 
Both methods are reliable, but certain precautions are necessary in 
the latter (see King and Crossley, Eud, 1929, 8» 644). In the Eschka 
method the flux should not contain more than a trace of sulphur since 
there is danger that this may not be uniformly distributed. 
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The sulphur found in this way is the total sulphur and the figure 
quoted in the ultimate analysis (combustible sulphur) should be less by 
the amount of slhlphur which is fixed as sulphate in the ash. This latter 
amount is determined directly in ash prepared under the same conditions 
as those obtaining during the determination of the percentage of ash. 

The proportion of oxygen in coal cannot be determined directly 
by any reliable method and it is customary to obtain this as the 
difference from 100 per cent, of the sum of the other determined 
constituents. To do this as accurately as possible it is necessary to 
calculate, as shown above, the anal3n3is to a mineral matter free basis. 
,This is not always done at present, but should eventually become 
common practice. 

Elements not normally present in appreciable quantity do not 
appear in the ** ultimate ” analysis, but their proportion has frequently 
to be determined. These arc chlorine, phosphorus and arsenic. 
Chlorine is determined by a variation of the Eschka method or by 
the Carius method for organic substances. Phosphorus is determined 
in the ash by a modification of the phosphomolybdate method and 
arsenic by the Gutzeit method. 

The results of a coal analysis should always be reported in such a 
manner as to include both the actual analytical figures and the analysis 
of the coal as it was used or, failing this, as it was delivered to the 
laboratory. Calculations to dry coal or to dry ash-free coal should 
be made only if specially required. The misleading nature of the latter 
is now recognized. An Example of a completely corrected analysis is 
given below: 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 


as 


as 


analysed. 


oorreoted 

Moisture 

61 

Moisture 

61 

Ash ... . 

6*2 

Inorganic matter ^ 

71 

Carbon 

764 

Carlin • . . . 

76-3 

Hydrogen 

6*2 

Hydrogen 

6*2 

Sulphur (combustible) . 

1-6 

Sulphur (combustible) ^. 

1*6 

Nitrogen 

1-6 

Nitrogen 

1*6 

Difference 

61 

Chlorine • (organic) 

01 



Oxygen» . . . 

4*2 


1000 


mo 

Carbon dioxide 


Total sulphur 

1*7 

Sulphur in ash 

0-2 

(Carbon dioxide 

0*3 

Chlorine 

0-2 

Total chlorine 

0*2 

^?yr. .... 

0*6 

• 


Sulphate 

0-2. 




^ CSaioalated as shown, under ash on page 346. 

* Total carbon less carbon in carbon dioxide. 

* Total sulphur less sulphur in ash. 

* The^true correction is as yet imoertain, but there* are indications that about 
half cf the chlodne is organic^y combined. 

* This stiB a diEsrenoe figm hat is more nasaiy the true oxygen oontmt than 
the difimnee figure i^own in the ** as analysed ’’ oolutnn. 
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In order to make the cabulation from ash to inorganic matter it is 
necessary to determine in the coal the amount of pyrites and sulphate 
present. The methods adopted are due to Powell and Parr (Univ. 
Itt. BuU. Ill, 44, 1919) and are based upon the solubility of sulphates 
and not pyrites in dilute hydrochloric acid. The sulphate and pyritic 
sulphur are determined together by digestion of the coal with nitric 
acid. Organic sulphur is determined by difference. 

Special Tests Supplementary to Coal Analysis. Bituminous 
coals are put to so many diverse uses that their characterization by 
proximate and ultimate analysis ui not ^ways sufficiently accurate. 
For this reason a number of special tests have been devii^ for coal 
to be used for certain purposes. Most of these tests are empirical 
and depend for their success upon the close application of standardized 
conditions. 

The caking index of a coal may be determined by the Campredon 
method. The coal is mixed with graded sand (52-72 B.S.I. screens) 
and carbonized in the same platinum crucible used in the determination 
of volatile matter. The limiting proportion of s^md to coal which 
gives a coherent coke without forming more than 5 per cent, of dust 
is the caking index. The sand should have irregular ^ains and be 
washed with mineral acid and roasted at 900° C., but even then the 
test tends to give irregular results. Results are usually quoted over 
a range such as 15-20, 20-25, in view of this irregularity. 

Carbonization assays have been devised to differentiate between 
coals with special reference to carbonization. In one case, the Gray- 
King assay {Fud Research Tech. Papers 1, 21 and 24) the method is 
used in a general sense in coal classification in that it has been adopted 
by the National Survey of coal seants. One form of the assay has also 
been adopted for a similar purpose by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. The 
assay consists in the controlled disti^tion of 20 gm. of coal as shown 
in Figure '67. ' The appearance of the coke gives a valuable indication 
of caking power. Since the coal treated is a powder, absence of caking 
power gives a pulverulent coke; medium caking power (about 16 
Campredon) gives a “ standard ” coke about the same volume as the 
original coal and strong and hard; great caking power is assessed 
numerically by the proportion of electrode carbon which must be added 
to give the “ standard ” coke. 

The Gray-King assay has been developed for the assay of gas¬ 
making and coking coals {{Tech. Paper 24) and is now widely used for 
this purpose. Other methods of the same type are those of Lessing 
{Pud, 1923, 2, 162), Bischer (Gas. Ahhandl. z. Kenntniss der Kohle, 
1920, 5, 66), Bauer (Kattwinkel, Pud, 1926, 5, 347), whose method 
has ^n elab<aated by Moschenl^m and Litinsiy, and the U.S. Steel 
Corporation {SampRng and Anafysis of Coal, p. 76). All of these are. 
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Fio. 67.—Gray-King Low/Temp^ratnie Assay Apparatus. 
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like the well-known one-thousandth ton assay of the gaswcnrks^ corre¬ 
lated to plant results. 

The behavinur of coal on heating has been the basis of a further 
group of laboratory methods for the evaluation of coking coah These 
have measured the meltmg-point of coal or its softening temperature 
or swelling power, all of which are significant in coke manufacture. 
The most important of these are the melting-point method of Audibert 
{Fuel, 1927, 6, 131), the penetrometer methods of Greger, Dame and 
Agda and Von Lyncker {Brenn. Chem,, 1929, 10, 86), the degree of 
swelling method of Mott and Wheeler {Coke for Blast Furnaces, he. oit.) 
and the swelling pressure method of Jenkner {Fuel, 1931, 10, 232). 

The reader is referred to these papers for information as to the 
details of the methods, and to Coke for Blast Furnaces, by Mott and 
Wheeler (Colliery Guardian Co., London, 1930). 

The researches of Wheeler and his co-workers have led to a further 
method for the analysis of coal which has been called the rational ” 
analysis (Francis and Wheeler, J.C.S., 1931, 686). In this analysis 
are determined the proportions of (a) free hydrocarbons and resins by 
extraction with p)rridine, (6) ulmins by oxidation and extraction with 
caustic soda, and (c) residue. The reactivity of the ulmins is also deter¬ 
mined. This method has not yet been widely applied but should become 
very useful when its findings become more familiar to the technologist. 

Accuracy of Coal Analysis. Finally, it is desirable that the 
reader should have some idea of the accuracy of the results obtained 
in coal analysis. This subject has been examined by the Fuel Research 
Division (Survey Paper 29, 1933), who have defined the probable error 
of the determmations and the amoimts by which the means of two 
determinations may differ from the true result. Certain of their find¬ 
ings are quoted below. The probable error of a determination is a 
measure of its precision ; a given value A has a probable error of “ e ” 
when it is a 60/60 chance .that the true value lies within A + e and 
A-e. 


Moisture 


Probeble 

error. 

. 0044 

Aoour^ of mean of 
duplicates. 

Odds 10^1 Odds 100:1. 
± 0-08 4. 0-12 

Volatile matter 


. 0-072 

0-13 

0-19 

Ash 


. 0-086 

0-06 

0-10 

Carbon 


. 0-138 

±0-26 

±0-37 

Hydrogen 


. 0-042 

0-08 

oil 

Nitrogen 


. 0-020 

0-04 

0-05 

Sulphur 


. 0-014 

0-03 

0<H 

Diffetenoe . 


. 0*152 

0-27 

0-42 

B.Tli.U« per lb. . 


. 24 *9 

44 

67 


The probable error is, of course, smaller than the possible error 
which may occur in the u^ual laboratory practice of mewiug two 
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results. The accuracy of such means is assessed in the second column 
at odds of 10:1 and in the third at odds of 100:1. These odds are 
in favour of the true value being within range of mean result the 
amounts shown. The figures are in some cases disappointing, but in 
others indicate that the standard methods in use are satisfactory. The 
probable error of calorific value determination is, for example, rather 
high as stated and should be more nearly 10-15. 

Analysis oy Coke 

The methods of proximate and ultimate analysis of coal are also 
those used for coke with the exception of volatile matter. The per¬ 
centage of volatile matter in coke is so low that it does not prevent 
oxidation if the crucible method is used and high results are obtained. 
To obtain more correct figures the coke must be heated in an atmo¬ 
sphere of nitrogen as described by King {Oas Engineer, 1930, 47, 617). 

Physical tests play an important part in the examination of coke; 
these are true specific gravity, bulk density, shatter test and abrasion 
test. The shatter and abrasion tests are used to ascertain the liability 
of the coke to breakdown on handling. 

Details of the methods of analysis of coke can be found in British 
Standard Specification 496, 1933 with the exception of the abrasion 
test which is described in Goke for Blast Ftamaces. 

Examination of Liquid Fuels 

Standard methods for the examination of petroleum products have 
been dravm up in this country by the Institution of Petroleum Tech¬ 
nologists ; in many cases the methods of the American Society for 
Testing Materials having been adopted. The methods outlined are 
in accordance with these (I.P.T.) standard methods. 

Specific Gravity. This may be taken by any of the usual methods, 
but with very thick oils is determined best in a 260-c.c. graduated flask, 
the weight of which and the water content have been ascertained 
previously. '■ 

In many cases, with heavy fuel oils, the weight delivered is com¬ 
puted &om the volume, and temperature will be clearly of th& greatest 
importance. It is usual to make a correction of0*0006 to the specific 
gravity for each degree above or below 16° C. The coefficient of 
e^qtansion for different petroleum distillates had been given on page 154. 

The specific gravity at 16° C. having been ascertained, the weight 
of the barrel of oil, whether in United States or Imperial gallons, can 
be oaleulated. 

Flash'Polnt. This is defined as the lowest temperature at whkfit 
vapont is given qff from tiie oil in sufficient quantities to be i|puted 
by a ffame. 
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The Fire Tea or igruUion-poiM is defined as that tempemtiure at; 
which snfiScient vapour u given off not only to be ignited, but with 
sufficient rapidity for tiie oil to continue burning. 

This must not be confused with the Spontaneous Ignition Tem¬ 
perature (S.I.T.) which is the temperature at which ignition occurs 
when an infiammable liquid is allowed to fidl in drops into a hot metal 
crucible. 

Clearly, the fiash-point will be dependent upon, first, tlm vapour 
pressure of the oil, which to a minor degree will be dependent on the 
barometric pressure; secondly, .the proportion of oU vapour in air 
requisite to form an ignitable mixture. This proportion will vary little 
for the different petroleum distillates, but several factors will determine 
when the requisite quantity is reached. If the apparatus is open to 
the air it will be reached only at a higher temperature than in an 
enclosed apparatus. In the latter the ratio of the air space to the 
surface of oil exposed will influence the result, so that standard sizes 
for closed testers must be adhered to rigidly if results are to be com¬ 
parable. Again, in a closed apparatus, when the test flame is lowered 
through the testing port, the air and vapour inside are replaced by 
fresh air drawn down through the other open ports provided, and if 
testing is performed at regular temperature increments, but at dif¬ 
ferent rates of heating the tune given for sufficient vapour to diffuse 
inta the air will vary and hence also the result. 

These points are mentioned m order to emphasize the necessity 
for adopting standardized apparatus and procedure, if discrepancies 
are to be avoided. 

The open flash test is clearly liable to considerable variation and 
is only an approximate test, thou{^ often of value for lubricating oils 
some crude oils and residues. The I.P.T. standard method is to use the 
cup of the Pensky-Marten tester, the cover being replaced by a clip 
around the rim arrange4 to carry the thermometer and test flame. 
The thermometer is fixed at the centre of the cup, and the centre of 
the bulb must be ^ in. below the filling line. The apparatus must be 
carefully screened from draughts, the oil must not be stirred, and the 
rate of heating must be approximately 10° F. (Jb 1°) per minute. 

The United States (A.S.T.M.) open test is carried out in a special 
shallow brass cup—Cleveland open cup, in. internal diameter and 
1-^ in. internal depth, the filling mark being f in. below the rim. 

Closed Testa. The Abet apparatus has become a legally standard¬ 
ized tester in this country and tl^ Colonies, and is employed for ordinary 
burning oils. The apparatus, t<^tiier with dimensions fat the principal 
parts is shown in diagrtunmatie section in Slgure 68. The cup A is 
insulated from direct contact with the heating vessel B by a vulcanite 
ring V, on irhioh the flange rests. There is an air space C | in. across 

T. AA 
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between the sidos and bottom of the cup and the wall of the heater, 
80 that with water always at one temperature in the latter when 
commencing, the rise of temperature of the oil is always regular, 
though not uniform for equal increments of time. 

The procedure for legal testing is laid down strictly, but need not be 
detailed here. For ordinary purposes the following directions will Suffice: 

The heater is filled with water at a temperature of 130“ F. The 
oil cup is placed on a level surface and filled to the proper level, care 
being taken that none is splashed on the sides. 



Tb j cover is placed on the oil cup, the thermometer inserted, and 
the test flame adjusted to the size of the bead provided and mounted 
on the cup. 

The cup is placed carefully into position in the heater, the whole 
apparatus being in a situation free from draughts. Testing is com¬ 
menced at 66“ F., the slide being drawn open dowly and closed quieUy. 
This is repeated at every degree rise of temperature tmtil a flanb » 
obtained. 

If a fladi occurs between 66 and 73“ F. (the lower legal limit) a 
fredi portion of the oil is cooled to 55“ F. before putting in the cup, 
and testing is oonunenced at 60“ F. 

If no flash is given before 90° F. the bath is emptied and refilled 
with water at 90“ F., also the air space to a depth of in.; fresh 
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oil is taken, and the ^nrhole warmed up by the burner, testing being 
carried out at degree intervals. 

With very low flashing oils the sample may be cooled to 32° F. 
in melting ice, also the oil cup itself, before filling. The cup may be 
moimted conveniently through a sheet of asbestos card, so that .it 
extends into a beaker containing water (with ice) at 32° F. If there 
is no flash under these conditions the temperature is raised slowly 
until the proper flash-point is reached. A special thermometer will 


E 



Fio. 69.—Pensky-Maiten Flash-Point Apparatus. 

A, Oil cup: B, Cast-iron heater; C, Oil stirrer; c. Vapour stirrer; I>, Flexible wire 
to operate stirrer ; E, Milled head for operating cap ; d. Test jet; /, Flame regola- 
t(»; I, Test flame port; pp. Air ports. 

require to be fitted by means of a cork, as the one supplied with the 
apparatus does not record these low temperatures. 

Where special accuracy is demanded, the flash-point is corrected 
for barometric pressure, 1'6°F. being added or subtracted for each 
inch above or below 30 in. 

The Pem&y-Marten tester is the most suitable for all oils flashing 
above 120° F. The construction, dimensions and method of use of 
these instruments have been agreed between the I.P.T. and the A.S.T.M. 
With these oils it is necessary to provide a stirrer in the oil, and also 
one to mix the heavy vapours with the air. A mass of iron is employed 
instead of water for the heatera. The apparatus is illustrated in 
Figure 69. The stirrer is operated by means of a flexible wire, and 
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the cup ports opened, the test flame inserted and the ports closed by 
turning the milled head on the upright pillar* 

The rate of beating should not be less than 9®F., or more than 
11 ® F* per minute, and the stirrer should be turned approximately one 
revolution per second. The test flame should be applied at every 
2® F. for oils with a flash-point below 220® F. and above this tempera¬ 
ture at every 6®. Suitable “ low ” and “ high ’’ reading thermometers 
are specified. In applying the flame, one half-second is allowed for 
opening the port, the flame must remain in the testing position for one 
second, then the port is quickly closed. Stirring must be discontinued 
during the application of the test flame (I.P.T. standard method). 

It is most important with all these testers to see that oil does not 
remain between the sliding and fixed plates forming the cover. These 
should be separated and thoroughly cleaned if necessary. 

Viscosity,^ The viscosity of an oil hitherto has been of most 
importance from the point of view of lubrication. With the extending 
use of oils for internal combustion engines the viscosity, or mobility, at 
different temperatures is of increased importance from this wider out¬ 
look. For ordinary fuel oils for burning, laboratory instruments are 
not generally suitable; the orifice or diameter of the tube employed 
is too small and the head of pressure too low. A practical test through 
a pipe under a given head of pressure is preferable. The American 
Navy Board takes a pipe 4 in. diameter and 10 ft. long, and the oil 
imder a head of 1 ft. 

The Redwood viscometer has been adopted generally in this country 
for laboratory determinations of viscosity and has been carefully 
standardized by the I.P.T. It is illustrated in Figure 70. The oil is 
contained in a central cup, having an orifice at the bottom drilled 
through a piece of agate. This is kept closed by a simple ball valve 
until the experimental conditions are realized. The water in the 
jacket is brought to any desired temperature by a burner placed under 
the extension limb, and paddles for stirring the water are provided, 
these centring round the oil cup. 

Owing to the bad heat conduction and sluggish convection currents 
in most oils, it is always advisable to bring the oil to within a degree 
or so of the required temperature before filling the oil cup. This is 
done best by using a flask of about twice the volume of oil required 
for the test, a little more than half-filling with the sample, and im¬ 
mersing in a large beaka: of water at the proper temperature. The 
oil tiben can be shaken about and brought quickly to the bath tem¬ 
perature. 

^ In tlie eommercW sense the visoosity of an oil Is the time of iSow thtmigh a 
l^vea orifice in a specified apparatus at a givmi tempefaturov Hence it is a imMcm 

the apparatus^ whilst the true visoosity k inxibpmidmt i^the fbm 
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Having filled the cup to the top of the gauge point and obtained 
the correct temperature, the ball valve is opened, and 60 ml. of oil 
run into a graduated flask placed below, the time being taken by a 
stop-watch. The flask should not be insulated in any way. Viscosity 
determinations are usually made at one or more of the following tem¬ 
peratures : 70°, 100°, 140°, 200°, 250° F. In the latter case oil is used 
in the heating bath. 



Fio. 70.—^Redwood Viscometer. 


The above instrument is known as Redwood No. I, and is employed 
for all oils with an efflux time of less than 2000 seconds at the 
temperature of test. 

For oils of greater viscosity the Redwood No. II (or Admiralty 
pattern) is employed. This instrument is designed to give ten times 
the rate of flow of the Bedwood I, and is therefore only suitable for 
oils of high viscosity. 

It is simihir in design to the above, but the oil flows through an 
agate tube 5 cm. long and about 3'5 mm. diameter. The oil cylinder 
is raised on legs so that it and the fuU length of the agate tube are 
surrounded by the heating medium contained in the outer ve^l. Each 
instxument has to be standardized by experiment. 

In technical work tl^e viscosity is usually expressed as thie number 
df seconds for 60 ml. of oil to flow through the instrument at the stated 
tempoature (F.°). It should also be stated wheQier in Bedwood No. I 
or Bedwood No. II. 
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A method for detmaining the viacoaty of oils in absolute iinits will 
be found in B,8.L Specification No. 188, 1929. 

Water in Oils. Distillate fuel oils should be free fix>m water 
and solid suspended matter, but residue fuel oils often contain these 
impurities, and their estimation is of importance. Water and sedi¬ 
ment may be estimated together by dilution of the oil with an equal 
volume of 90 per cent, benzole and allowing the 
mixture to stand several hours in a suitably 
graduated measure, or by centrifuging the mixture. 
Special measures with a narrow graduated lower 
portion are made for this test. 

Water is most accurately determined by dis¬ 
tillation after 100 c.c. of the oil has been diluted 
with 100 ml. of a high-boiling petrol (6 per cent, 
distilling below 100^ C. and 90 per cent, below 
205^ G.). The distillation may be carried out in 
an ordinary 500 ml. distillation flask and the 
distillate received in a graduated receiver. The 
distillation is continued until a thermometer in 
the vapour indicates 400° F. and all condensed 
water has passed into the graduated receiver. 
A more convenient apparatus is that of Dean and 
Stark (Fig. 71), in which the reflux condenser 
passes all the water into the special'^ graduated 
receiver and the condensed petrol overflows back 
into the round distillation flask. 

Distillation Tests. With the exception of 
fuels of high vapour tension (petrol, benzole, etc.) 
distillation tests are not required. For petrol the 
standard method of the I.P.T. and A.S.T.M. is 
adopted. 

An Engler flask is used, the side lead being 
"^D^CTmiSion ^ ^ brass seamless condenser tube, 22 

of Water in Ofla. hi- long, -/^in. outside diameter. This is cooled in 
an ice/water mixture contained in a rectangular 
bath, 15 in. long. The lower 3 in. of the tube is curved downwards, 
the end being cut off at an angle. The flask is mounted vertically 
on a sheet of asbestos, and rests in a hole 1^ ih. diameter. The 
flask, support, and source of heat must be effectively screened from 
draughts. 

One hundred ml. of the sample are measured into the flask, and 
the same measuring cylinder is u^ to collect the distillate. The bulb 
of the thermometer is adjusted so that the bottom of the capillary is 
level with the side tube. The flame is adjusted to give a rate of die- 
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tiUation of 4-6 ml. per minute, being suitably increased as distiflation 
proceeds. The initial boiling-point (I.B.P.) is the temperature when 
the first drop falls from the end of the condenser, and the final boiling- 
point (F.B.P.) is the maximum temperature the thermometer reaches 
which is usually when the bottom of the flask is just dry. Distilla¬ 
tion tests should record the I.B.P., the volume of distillate collected 
at 60^ 76^ 100®, 125®, 160®, 175®, 200®, 225® C., and the F.B.P., also 
the total volume of distillate, the volume of residue in the flask, the 
loss, and the barometric pressure. 

The Standard Method for Testing Tar Products (lower-boiling frac¬ 
tions) is very similar, except that a glass condenser tube 60 cm. long 
and 1*6 cm. bore is employed, with a water jacket 45 cm. in length. 
Cooling in this case does not require to be below water-supply tem¬ 
peratures. With petrols, however, especially when casing-head spirit 
is a component, these temperatures would not ensure efficient con¬ 
densation. 

Sulphur. The estimation may be required in any of the liquid 
fuels, ranging from petrols to the heavy fuel oils. 

For petrols and kerosines the I.P.T. lamp method is employed 
and this consists in burning 5 ml. in a special small glass lamp of about 
25 ml. capacity. 

The products of combustion are gently aspirated through a double¬ 
bulb U-tube containing 10 ml. of a standard solution of sodium carbon¬ 
ate, diluted with an equal volume of water. This absorbs the oxides 
of sulphur resulting from the combustion. The sodium carbonate 
solution contains 3*306 grams per litre. A corresponding strength, 
hydrochloric acid solution contains 2*275 grams per litre. 

After some 4-6 grams of the sample have been burnt, the apparatus 
is washed out thoroughly, and the sodium carbonate solution titrated 
with HCl (using methyl orange as indicator). Each ml. of acid used 
corresponds with 1 mgm. of sulphur. 

The Tar Products method differs in many respects—^the form of 
apparatus, the absorbent, which is neutralized hydrogen peroxide, and 
the estimation of the sulphur, which in volumetric, N/lO sodium car¬ 
bonate being used. The fuel is mixed with five times its volume of 
rectified spirit of wine before introduction into the lamp. 

For heavy oils the bomb method (see Calorimetry, p. 36^) is the 
standard method. The determination of sulphur is necessary in all 
cases where the correction of the calorific value for the fermation of 
sulphuric acid during the combustion has to be made. 

Alternative methods, however, require mention.' Hodgson regards 
the Carius method, commonly employed in organic analysis, as suit¬ 
able for accurate results. Goetzl (J.&'.C.J., 1905,1086) places 2-3 grams 

the oil in a large ptatinuni crucible, 4 c.c* of faming nitric acid are 
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£ 0 »ted oa top, tie-cover put OB, and the liquids allow^ to ^ grad- 
mUy uad then stand over-aigbt The mixture is heated on the water- 
bath, and, when action ceases, evaporated to drynex. The dry residue 
is mixed with 6 grams of dry sodium carbonate and 1 gram of 
potassium nitrate, a layer of the same mixture being placed on the 
t(^, and the whole heated until white. The residue is dissolved in 
water, and the sulphur determined. 

Qarrett and Lomax {J.S.C.I., 1905, 1212) employ a modification 
of the Eschka method. 0-7 to 1*5 grams of the sample are mixed 
intimately with 3-4 grams of a mixture consisting of 4 parts of pure 
lime and 1 part of dry sodium carbonate. The crucible is then filled 
up with this mixture. A larger platinum crucible is then placed over 
the smaller one, the two inverted, and the space between the two 
filled with the mixture. 

The mouth of the crucible is covered with a thick pad of asbestos 
board, and the two crucibles placed in a muffle already heated. The 
asbestos prevents radiation firom the top of the muffle heating the 
substance tmtil the soda-lime packing is hot. In two minutes distilla¬ 
tion commences, the asbestos may then be removed, and heating con¬ 
tinued for two hours. The process is completed as in Eschka’s method. 
Results are said to be good when compared with those by the Carius 
method. 

Paraffins and Naphthenes In Benzole Mixtures. A method 
which is used in the National Benzole Company’s laboratories, and which 
is said to yield reasonably accurate results, depends upon the solution 
of the aromatic hydrocarbons in 98 per cent, sulphuric acid. The 
method has the merit of simplicity, compared with the many other 
methods which have been proposed. 

A special mixing and measuring tube is employed, having a cylin¬ 
drical portion of such diameter and length that it will hold rather more 
than 20 ml, for which volume the tube is graduated. At either end 
there is a bulb, the lower -one provided -with a stopcock, the upper 
with a stopper. 

Eighty ml. of 98 per cent, sulphuric acid are poured into the tube, 
up to the lower mark on the graduated scale, and 20 ml. of the sample 
added. The tube is stoppered, inverted and gently shakm, the pres¬ 
sure being released by opening the tap cautiously. Cooling is necessary 
if the action is too violent. Aftor eight minutes’ good agitation the 
mixture is allowed to stand tmd the volume of residual spirit read. 
Shaking is repeated tmtil no fiurther diminution 'of the volqme is 
noted. After cooling, the volume of “ paraffins and naphthenes ” is 
then read. 

With mixtures contuning unsaturated hydrocariMms, for exam p le, 
with mixtures contuning cracked ^nrit, treatment with 80 per oent. 
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galphuru: acid, followed by distillation to aeparate bigb-boJliag poly- 
meis, must precede the estimation of paraffins and naphthenes. 

Carbon Residue. For fuel oils for internal combustion engines, 
and also for lubricating oils for similar engines, the amount of carbon 
(coke) left by heating the oii to a high temperature in the absence of 
air is important. Results are liable to great variation unless special 
attention is given to procedure and a standard apparatus is used. 
For the standard method (Conxadson Coking Test) a silica or porcelain 
crucible, 30 ml. capacity, is placed in an iron crucible 66-82 ml. 
capacity. This is provided with an iron cover having an opening 
6-6 mm. diam. This again is placed inside a large iron crucible (with 
a lid) 200 ml. capacity. Enou^ sand is placed in this outer crucible 
to bring the cover of the inner iron crucible nearly to the. top of the 
outer one. The three crucibles are carried on a triangle and surrounded 
by a hollow heating block with a short chimney. 

Two glass beads about 0*1 mm. diam. are placed in the porcelain 
orucible and included in its first weight and such a quantity of oil is 
taken that the coko residue does not exceed 0*4 gram. The apparatus 
is set up, and heated till vapours ignite, then the heating is moderated 
to give a flame less than 2 in. high from the top of the short chimney. 
When vapour ceases to come off, the heat is increased and the lower 
part of the large crucible is kept red-hot for five minutes. The apparatus 
is allowed to cool and the porcelain crucible removed, pla^ in a 
desiccator and weighed. 

An altmiative method is that of Bamsbottom, which is included 
in the Ro 3 ral Air Force specifications for lubricating oils. It is appli¬ 
cable to distillate fuel oils but is not suitable for asphaltic fuel oils, 
owing chiefly to excessive frothing. Moreover, results by this method 
arQ not sfrictly comparable wi'Ui those by the Ckmradsoh method. 

Approximately 4 grams of the sample are introduced into a glass 
bulb, which is approximately 38 mm. from the base to the shoulder, 
where it is terminated in a capillary 9*5 mm. long and 1*6 mm. diam. 
This bulb fits closely into an iron tube ^ in. long and 1 in. diam., and 
when the charged bulb is inserted, the iron sheath is lowered into a 
bath of molten lead, so tfaafnot more than in. is above the surfrce 
of the lead. The lead bath is maintained at 650° C., and the bulb 
is allowed to remain at this temperature for ten minutes after fuming 
has ceased. It is then cooled, cleaned outside if necessary and weighed. 

Hard Asphalt. Asphaltic bodies, such as occur in petroleum, are 
.bodies of a yvcj indeterminate character. Broadly two main classes 
are recognized—^hard asphalt, which is insoluble in light petrols (petro¬ 
leum s;^it), and soft asphalt, soluble in petroleum spirit, but pre¬ 
cipitated from an ether solution of the oil by the additi<m of alcohol. 
Hard asphalt is regarded as an undesirable constituent of fuel oils for 
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use in internal combustion engines, and its estimation is required in 
most specifications. 

The petroleum spirit must be free from benzene and other aromatic 
hydrocarbons. The I.P.T. specification requires not more than 0-5 per 
cent of aromatic hydrocarbons and that at least 90 per cent, distils 
between 60® and 80® C. It should have a specific gravity not above 0*690 
(60® F.). To prepare it the spirit having a boiling range of 60-80® C. 
(by the standard method, p. 368) must be thoroughly shaken vdth 
three volumes of strong sulphuric acid (98-100 per cent. H 2 SO 4 ). 

Such a weight of oil is taken (not, however, over 10 grams) that 
the precipitated asphalt does not exceed 0*25 gram, and ^ssolved in 
warm petroleum spirit, the quantity used (in ml.) being ten times the 
weight of oil (in grams) taken. The mixture is allowed to stand twenty* 
four hours. The solution is filtered through an 11-cm. folded filter 
and the filter and material washed with the spirit until the washings 
are colourless. The asphaltic material is then dissolved in benzene, 
the solution being collected in a weighed conical flask. The benzene 
is distilled off and the asphalt dried in a steam oven for one hour. 

In cases where the asphalt content is high a smaller amount of 
the sample must be used, for it is undesirable to have more than 
0*26 gram of the insoluble asphalt to filter, wash, etc. 

Ash. This estimation is important for fuel oils for internal com* 
bustion engines. Even more important perhaps than the actual quan¬ 
tity is the character of the ash, a harsh gritty ash being very abrasive 
in the cylinder. 

The usual method of determination in distillate oils involves 
evaporating down some considerable quantity (250 grams or over), 
transferring to a platinum dish and continuing the evaporation, and 
finally igniting until all carbon has been burnt. 

Heavy residue oils can generally be evaporated directly in- the 
platinum dish, and this is necessary if they contain much asphalt. 
In such cases 30-50 grams is usually sufficient for the estimation. 
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DETERMINATION OF CALORIFIC VALUE 


Definitions of the nnits employed and a discussion on gross and 
net calorific values have been given in Chapter I. Here it remains 
only to consider methods by which the calorific value may be arrived 
at. These methods may be divided into those based upon calculations 
from the heating values of the constituents, or obtained by direct 
determination in some suitable calorimeter. 

Calculated Calorific Values. For coals the calorific value may be 
calculated on a basis of the elementary constituents, or on the proxi¬ 
mate constituents. For oils, on the elementary constituents; for 
gases, from the values for the individual combustible gaseous con¬ 
stituents. 

In calculating on the ultimate composition of the coal it is assumed 
that the elements have the same heatii^ value as they have in the 
-free uncombined state, and that oxygen is present in combination 
with its equivalent of hydrogen in the form of water, assumptions 
which are inherent to the method but certainly not justifiable. It 
involves likewise the assumption that heat is neither expended nor 
evolved in rendering the atoms of the constituent elements free to 
enter into fresh combinations with oxygen on combustion. Since 
coals low in oxygen have been shown to be only slightly endothermic 
in formation, it so happens that no heat is demanded for this, which 
explains the otherwise anomalous fact that calculated rraults in the 
majority of oases do agree fairly well with' the determined values. 

The best-known formula is that of Dulong, of which numerous 
modifications have been proposed. Its original form was: 

8080 G X (h - ^)34,400 
100 

where G, H and 0 are the percentages by weight of these elements. 

In its most complete form, with values for carbon and hjrdrogen 
due to Brathelot, it becomes^: 

8187 C + 84,«»(h - + 2220 S 

-ioo—--- 


grdBS oalories* 
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It being assumed that the oxygen is wholly in oombiiMtion with 
hydrogen, the available suiplus of hydrogen for combofition is equal tp 

^Total Hydrogen — In ordinary analyses oxygen and 


nitrogen are found usually by difference, and since the average nitro¬ 
gen content is about 1 per cent., this deduction is made from the 
“ difference,” and the remainder (O -h N) — 1, represents the oxygen. 

Net calorific value is not now used in this country but is still in 
common practice on the Continent. It is found by taking the net 
calorific value of hydrogen and introducing a correction for heat ex¬ 
pended in evaporating any moisture (the round number 600, as 
approximately representing the latent and sensible heat in the steam 
at 100° G.), the formula becomes modified further to: 


8137 C -f 28,78 o(h - —-^) 

100 


+ 2220 S - (H,0 X 600) 

■...... = net value. 


The modification of the Dulong formula adopted in Germany is : 
81 C + 29o(h - -I- 25 S - 6 H,0 = net value. 


A simplified formula for the evaporative value from and at 212® F. 
formerly used in this country is r 

E = O isjc + 4-28(h - j)} 


It is derived thus: calorific value of hydrogen is to calorific value of 
carbon as 34,400 is to 8080 = 4-28; the evaporative value of carbon 


is -= 0-16 lb. from and at 212° F. 

100 X 636-5 

Whilst with coals of low oxygen content results are generally in 
good agreement with those determined in a bomb calorimeter, they 
are often wide of the truth ^hen the oxygen content is hi^. Brame 
and Cowan {J.S.C.I., 1903, 1230), found the calculated* values were 
from 0-7 per cent., in the case of an anthracite, to 4-8 per cent, bdow 
the determined value, in the case of a bituminous coal containing 10*57 
per cent, of oxygen. Gray and Robertson (1.8.0.1., 1904, 704) found 
difioences ranging from -f 0-9 to — 2 per cent, with a series of 12 
coals. Bunte found differences ranging &om — 3-7 to -f- 2-0 per cent., 
and other results might be quoted. 

W. Inchley (The Eng., 1911, 111, 155) revievre the question of 
calculated values, and puts forward the following modificaticms of the 
Dulong formula as giving more correct results: 


Vat adid( 
fads \ 


8000 C-f 83,830 H 
14,000 C H- 60,890 H 
14,000 C +52.106 R 


Tbrliqiikl/ 76000-1-83,830 H 
fiMls tl3^C!-i-60,880a 


gross oalories pw gram, 
gross B.HI.U. per lb. 
net B.lli.y. per lb. 
gross osloties per gram, 
gross B.Th.U. per lb. 
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Brame has applied the formuk for solid fuels to all the coals analysed 
by Cowan and Biame and by Gray and Robertson in their compari¬ 
sons of different calorimeters. Results, in percentage difference from 
t^e bomb, range from — 2-42 to -|- 3-8. l%e formula for liquid fuels 
gives results in general within 1 per cent, of the determined value. 
From calculationB on the German Dnlong formula applied to a series 
of petroleum oils, W. H. Patterson {J.8.C.I., 1913, 218) found the 
net calorific value from 1*25-4-2 per cent, too high. With two tar 
oils, containing respectively 5*98 and 7*29 hydrogen, the results were 
3*85 and 2*97 i>er cent, too low. 

The discrepancy between calculated and determined results, which 
is more apparent when the oxygen content is high, has been recognized 
by Mahler, who proposed the following formula: 

8140 C + 34,600 H 7 - 3000 (O N) 

-log-- gross csiones 

Other formulae are constantly being suggested. Grumell and Davis 
{Fuel, 1933, 12, 199) give the following: 

C = (3-636 H + 236-9)^ -f H - • 

Calculated values are always open to objection. In the first place, 
small analytical errors are multiplied largely; secondly, the calorific 
value for the same element varies somewhat as determined by different 
observers; thirdly, in the case of carbon, different varieties from 
different sources exhibit considerable variation in calorific value, de¬ 
pending largely on their density. In addition the state of combina¬ 
tion of the sulphur is not constant ai^d thermal changes are introduced 
by changes in the constitution of the mineral matter. Uncertainty 
must always exist therefore as to which value should be chosen. 

Summarized, the conclusions as to calculated values on ultimate 
analysis are that although good agreement (say, within 1 per cent.) is 
found with most coals and liquid fuels, there is alwa}n3 the liability of 
a far greater error occurring. In view of the much greater labour of 
conducting the ultimate analysis, which is required so seldom for 
technical work, and the simplicity of obtaining correct values in a 
good calorimeter, little can be said in favour of calculated values for 
solid and liquid fuels. Calculated^ values can be justified only when 
facilities do not exist for making an accurate practical determination 
of the heating value, and when calculated this should be clearly stated. 

Calcttlatioti from Pioidmate Analyala. Ooutal claims that a 
relatkmship between the amount of fixed carbon and volatile matter 
and t^ ealozific value may be traced in coals. This he deduced for 
a large number of Frendi coals by comparisoii with the calorific value 
detarmmec| in a bomb oalmimeter, constants fior varjdng amounts of 
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volatUe matter being determined. The^ constimte muat neceawrily 
be calculated on the dry and ash-free coal. i.e. on the combustible. 
Goutal’a formula is 82C + «V, where C represents the carbon, 
a the constant, and V the volatile matter found on the whole coal. 
The valuee for the constant a, for different values of (the 

volatile matter in the pure coal substance, which equals 


are: 


a 


6 

145 


10 

130 


15 

117 


100 103 


30 

98 


35 

04 


85 


40 

80 


Applied to Brame and Cowan’s coals (loo. ciL), the errors amount 
to — 2*15 to + 1-88 per cent. 

Taylor and Patterson (J.S.CJ,, 1929, 48, 1051) report values vary¬ 
ing from — 15*3 to + 6-4 for a variety of coals, ^vergence which 
almost rules the formula out of court. 

Gonstam and Kolbe have shown that with English coals there is 
often a very wide difference between the heating value for coals con¬ 
taining the same amount of volatile matter, and whilst the heating 
value of the coke is practically always the same, there must be a big 
variation in the heating value of the volatile matter, due to difference 
of composition. Goutal’s formula can apply only when there is a 
definite relation between the heat of combustion of the volatile con¬ 
stituents and their amount. This is frequently the case but by no 
means invariably, so this method of calculation is unreliable. 

Calculation for Gaseous Fuels. In the case of gaseous fuels, in 
such mechanical mixtures the constituent gases preserve their heating 
value, and the calculated results are accurate. Where the gaseous 
mixtures contain hydrocarbons more elaborate calculations are neces¬ 
sary. In the cases of the saturated hydrocarbons the value 

of “ » ” is usually determinable in accurate gas analyses and repre¬ 
sents the mean molecular weight of the hydrocarbons present. The 
calorific value of the mixed hydrocarbons is then usually determined 
by B.Th.U. per cu. ft, = 995 + (0-ab x 735) where 0*a6 is the decimal 
part of the n ” value and 995 is the calorific value of methane saturated 
at 60° F. and 30 in. The value for ethane is 996 + 735, i.e. 1730 
B.Th.U. This assumes that the gases are methane and ethane only 
and is satisfactory for gases in which the “ n ” value is less than 1*20. 

In other cases the ^formula should be C.V. = ?: . ? B.Th.U. 

4 

per cu. ft. saturated at 60° F. and 30 in. In this formula all members 
of the saturated hydrocarbon series may be present; the oalotilation 
involving the fact that the calorific value of oxygen burning in a 
saturated hydrocarbon gas is constant at 600 B.1%.U.\per cu. ft. 

Unsaturated hydroeiurbons present grutar difficulty since their 
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composition is difficult to measure by ordinary gas analysis and a 
mean value must be assumed for each type of gas. Manning, King 
and Sinnatt {Fuel Research Tech. Paper 19,1928) suggest mean values 
of (1) high-temperature coal gas and (2) for low-temperature gas as 
follows: 


( 1 ) C 2 H 4 two-thirds 
Celie one-sutth 
C 3 H 5 one-sixth 


of 1560) 
of 3740 
of 2300) 


2050 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. satd. at 60® P. 
and 30 in. 


(2) CeHf one-quarter of 3740*) 
C 3 H 4 three-eighths of 16601 
C 3 H 3 thiee-sixteenths of 2300 [ 
C 4 Hg three-sixteenths of 3040j 


In other types of gas the proportions would certainly differ and, 
as the calorific values of these gases are high, lack of knowledge may 
introduce a large error into calculated calorific values. 

Where accurate gas analyses are not -available direct determination 
is necessary; in any case it should always be adopted where possible 
as the direct method. When the gas sample is available only in small 
amount and a flow calorimeter cannot be used an explosion calorimeter 
of the Union type is recommended by Blackie (p. 383). 


Calorimbtey of Solid Fuels 

The general principle of all calorimeters is the transference of the 
total heat of the combustion of a known weight of the fuel to a known 
weight of water; from the rise of temperature of the latter the 
calorific value is deduced. Not only is the water raised in tempera¬ 
ture, but the whole of the instrument in contact with it, and it is 
necessary to know the heat utilized in doing this, measured in terms 
of water. This is known as the imter equivalent of the instrument, and 
must be determined accurately once for all. 

For the direct determination of the heating value of fuel certain 
essential conditions must be fulfilled for accurate results. Combus¬ 
tion must be complete; hence there must be no smoke, no carbon 
monoxide formed, and no invisible unburnt hydrocarbon gases escap- 
iag. The heat must be transferred completely to the water, losses 
by cooling from the calorimeter must be corrected for, and finally 
the rise of the temperature of the water must be determined with 
great accuracy, since the mass of fuel used is very small as compared 
with the mass of water heated. 

Calorimeters may be classified as follows: 

1. Where combustiod is achieved by admixture of the fuel with 
a solid oxidizing agent. 

(а) A mixture of nitrate and chlorate of potassium (Lewis 

Thompson)^ 

(б) With sodium peroxide (Na 303 ) .(Patr and Wild). 
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2. By Ofunbustion with oxygen at ordinaiy presBares. 

(а) Where the temperature of the esoaiwg products can 

be ascertained (Favre and Silbermann, Fischer, etc.). 

(б) Where the produ^ escape through water, and are 

assumed to be cooled to its temperatme (William 

Thomson and innumerable modifications). 

3. By combustion with oxygen at high pressures (Berthelot- 

Mahler bomb calorimeter and all modifications). 

Comparison of the results obtained with solid fuels in different 
types of calorimeters against those given in the Berthelot bomb type 
have shown liability to such errors that in British, German and 
American Standard Specifications and Methods the bomb tjrpe is alone 
recognised for solid and liquid fuels (B.S.S. 420, 1931; 496, 1933). 

Papers dealing with the comparative results with different calori¬ 
meters include the Lewis Thompson by Brame and Cowan (The Engi¬ 
neer, May, 1906); Lewis Thompson, Wm. Thomson and Fischer by 
Brame and Cowan (J.S.C.I.. 1903, 1230); Lewis Thompson and Wm. 
Thomson by Gray and Robertson (loc. cU., 1904, 704); the Parr by 
Constam and Rougeot (Abs. lac. oU., 1906, 108), and the modified 
Parr, the Roland Wild instrument, by Lloyd and Parr (Joe. dt., 
1910, 740). 

The paper by G. N. Huntley {J.S.C.I,, 1910, 917) on the Accuracy 
obtainable in Fuel Calorimetry diould be studied carefully. 

With calorimeters using oxygen at, or about, atmospheric pressure 
combustion is rarely complete, seldom is some smoke absent in Ihe 
case of coals and heavy fuel oils are even worse. In some of the earliest 
determinations this was observed and Favre and Silbermann in their 
classical experiments always passed the products of combustion through 
a heated copper oxide tube and made corrections for the partially 
burned products. 

One very obvious point, to which it is only necessary to draw 
attention because it is overlooked so frequently, is the absurdity of 
returning calorific values to the first and even secqnd decimal place. 
It is clear that the last significant figure has no real value, even in 
tile most accurately conducted tests. 

Probable variation in the sample examined &om the bulk of the 
coal;Erom which it is drawn is of much greater order than the errors 
in calorimetry with the bomb apparatus. It is clearly very essential 
to take every step possible to reduce the sampling variation to a 
nunimum. i 

For a proper estimate of the value attaching to calorimetric values 
it is essential to know the method by which the remit has been arrived 
at, and tiiis should be stated in every case. In the literature on fuels 
this has been exeqptionaL 
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Bomb Calorimeters 

These are all developments and modifications of the original ‘‘ bomb 
pressure calorimeter, which Berthelot employed fiirst to measure the 
heat evolution on fixing explosives. A lighter form of bomb was con¬ 
structed for him later, and used for fuels. Many other patterns have 
followed the original model. 

In all bomb calorimeters oxygen is always employed at about 26 
atmospheres'pressure. Further, no products escape during the experi¬ 
ment ; and, since the combustion vessel is immersed almost completely 
in water, the whole of the heat is transferred for measurement. Calori¬ 
meters of this type are probably as perfect as possible, but their high 



Fig. 72;—^Mahler Bomb Calorimeter. 


cost has in the past allowed several inferior types to compete with 
them; 

The application of the term “ bomb to calorimeters of the Parr 
sodium peroxide type is misleading. 

The pattern chosen as illustrative of the ‘‘ bomb ” type is that of 
Mahler. The complete apparatus is depicted in Figure 72. 

The bomb (B) is of steel, lined with an enamel to prevent corrosion. 
In some more expensive forms platinum dr gold is employed, but an 
instrument with enamel lining give satisfactory service. The cap 
screws on to the top of the bomb, and is made gas-tight by a suitable 
lead ring, the whole being screwed home by means of a large spanner 
whilst the bomb is gripped in the lead-lin^ clamp Z. At the c^entre 
of the cap an inlet Valve for the oxygen is provided, and from the 

F. » Bn 
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underside two platinum rods extend; one of these (E) is connected 
with a piece passing to the exterior, but electrically insulated from the 
metal of the cap, and the other carries the flat platinum capsule (C) 
in which the fuel is placed. A length of about 2 in. of fine platinum 
wire (0*0036 in. or 0*08 nun. diameter) is wound rotmd the terminals 
of the rods, forming a loose loop which is in contact with the fuel. 
Alternatively the wire may be stretched tight and a loop of fine cotton 
tied round it and immersed in the fuel. Iron wire is sometimes 
recommended, but is best avoided; the oxide forms globules on the 
lining and quickly ruins it, and, moreover, entails a correction for 
its heat of combustion. In the long run, fine platinum wire is most 
economical. 

The weight of fuel taken will vary with the t 3 rpe of calorimeter, 
because of their different water equivalents and weight of water used. 
The quantity used should ensure a rise of between 2^-3° C., to minimize 
errors due to thermometer reading. Solid fuels may be briquetted if 
desirable. 

The charged bomb is immersed, as shown, in the water vessel of 
the calorimeter, being kept clear at the bottom by a perforated stand, 
into which it springs. There must be a free circulation of water right 
round the bomb. The calorimeter vessel is insulated from the capacious 
surrounding water vessel by a triangular wooden stand. 

Oxygen is supplied from the cylinder O, which is connected by 
fine-bore copper tubing with a valve and the pressure gauge M. .For 
filling, the bomb is attached at the top of the inlet valve to the end 
of the copper tube by a screw union. 

The stirrer S is carried by the arm G, and operated by the lever 
L. Hdical blades are provided on the stirrer, which moves up and 
down, and at the same time is given a rotary motion by the thread 
cut at K. Modem stirrers of the Archimedes nurew pattern are more 
efficient. The battery for firing is shown at P; a two-cell accumulator 
is most convenient. 

In operating, the firing wire should be arranged and always tested 
first with one cell, the two being used for firing. The fuel is weighed 
into the capsule, which is fixed in position by the small clamp on the 
rod. 10 ml. of distilled water are put in the bomb, it is then gripped 
in the clamp, and the cap carrying the capsule, etc., is screwed home 
carefully. Connection is now made to the oxygen pipe, the admission 
valve to the bomb opened two turns, and the manometer valve tightly 
closed. Now the valve in the oxygen cylinder is opened fuUy, and. 
ga 9 admitted by operating the pressure gauge valve, which is dosed 
when 26 atmospheres is reached, the cap valve being then closed also. 

It is important to operate the valves as described^ and arrays to 
open the oxygen cylinder valve sufficiently. Cases of burst pressure 
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gauges have occurred through neglect to have the manometer valve 
properly closed before the cylinder valve has been opened; also 
through partially opening the latter at the start, then, finding the 
pressure ceases to rise, opening out further so that th6 full pressure 
from the cylinder is thrown on the gauge. Hence, always dose the 
pressure gauge vahe before making any alteration to the oxygen cylinder 
vaihe. 

The bomb being charged, attach the small stand, place centrally 
in the calorimeter vessel, into which the requisite quantity of water 
has been weighed, attach the'stirrer, and see that all works smoothly, 
and that the stirrer will clear the thermometer. Finally, the ther¬ 
mometer is placed in position. 

The water is stirred regularly, and the temperature noted every 
minute. It is a good plan to keep a large vessel of water in the room 
always, from which to fill the calorimeter vessel; then a constant 
temperature is reached very quickly. When the rate of rise, or a 
constant temperature, has been ascertained, attach one wire to the 
insulated pole, touch the top of the admission valve with the other 
wire, and fire the fuel. Stir regularly, noting the rise of temperature 
each half-minute, and continuing every minute for six or eight minutes 
after the maximum, to obtain data for the radiation correction. An 
accurate thermometer, reading to ^ C. must be used ; it should 

be tested by a competent authority such as the National Physical 
Laboratory to 0-002° if possible. The thermometer may be either of 
the Beckmann or the solid-stem type. If the former, calibration 
curves are necessary over several ranges of temperature to allow for 
variations in laboratory temperature. If a solid stem thermometer is 
used several must be available since the scale of such instruments is 
limited, and wider variations in laboratory temperature are to be 
expected. Zero variations in such thermometers are of no moment 
since it is the rise of temperature which is important. 

A calorimeter should not be surrounded by a vessel with-the object 
of preventing loss of heat—^this is impossible—^but it should be sur¬ 
rounded by a medimn which makes the loss of heat regular in rate 
so that a correction can easily be applied. This condition is fulfilled 
best by a large mass of water, v/ 

The calorimeter described is advisedly the original Mahler type. 
The modem forms contain many improvements which cannot be 
entirely included by describing one proprietary form. The chief 
improvement is the use of rubber, in place of lead, washers whereby 
only a islij^t pressure is necessary to make the vessel gas-tight and 
frilures are uncommon. Tlie design of the joint is important since 
the rubber must be quite ihacoessible to the fiame. A second impor* 
tant change is the use of stainless steels, obviating the necessity for 
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p/atinum linings. Even stainless-steel bombs are best chromium- 
plated. Improvements in other details have been made so that the 
modern bomb is more easily handled than the old; it does not, how- 
ever, necessarily give more accurate results. 

A section of modern bomb is shown in Figure 73, the B.T.L. bomb 
of Messrs. Baird & Tatlock, London, Ltd. 

When a determination of the sulphur in the fuel has to be made 
the bomb should remain in the water vessel for not less than thirty 
minutes for complete absorption of the acid fumes by the 10 grams 
of water in the bomb. 

After removal from the apparatus the valve is opened, the gases 
being allowed to escape. The bomb and cover 
and valve chamber are rinsed thoroughly with 
water, which is preserved when necessary for 
the estimation of the sulphuric and nitric acids 
formed. 

With coals having a very fusible ash it is 
important to note that some carbon may be 
included in the fused residue. Huntley found the 
maximum error due to this equal to 3 per cent, 
on the calorific value. With a low ash content 
such error is generally negligible, but with a high 
ash of fusible character the possibility must not 
be overlooked. Coals and cokes which yield 
fusible ashes may require a thin layer of coarsely 
powdered quartz or asbestos in the bottom of 
the crucible, which prevents the inclusiop of un¬ 
burnt carbon in the fused globules, the quartz 
breaking up the larger fused globules. 

Occasionally hard fuels like anthracite and coke are dif&cult to 
burn; in such cases a small amount of highly combustible material 
of known calorific value, such as benzoic acid or hydrocarbon oil may 
be added. 

Corrections required and calculation of the resvtUs, Combustible 
sulphur in the fuel burns to sulphur dioxide, which at the high pres¬ 
sures is oxidized further to sulphur trioxide, and this combining with 
water gives a further evolution of heat. As these two last exothermic 
actions do not occur with oxygen at normal pressures, a correction 
must be applied in accurate work. Further, nitrogen in the fuel and 
nitrogen in the residual air in the bomb form nitric acid at the high 
temperature reached and in the presence of water, heat being evolved 
again which must be corrected for. 

The washings from the bomb must therefore be titrated to ascertain 
the total acidity (HtS 04 pips HNO*). 



Fia. 73.— 
B.T.L. Bomb. 
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The excess heat from the reaction SOj + 0 + aqm is equal to 
22-5 calories for each per cent, of sulphur. 

The heat of formation of nitric acid per gram being 227 calories, 
N 

for each ml. of —HNO# formed the correction is 1*43 calories. 

10 

N 

To the washings from the bomb 50 ml. —NajCOs are added, the 

solution boiled down to 10 ml., diluted, filtered (from the ash and any 
lead sulphate which may have been formed) and washed. When cold 

N 

the filtrate is titrated with ^HCl using methyl orange. The differ¬ 
ence between these two titrations gives the total acidity (50 — T) and 
from this that due to H 2 SO 4 (measured by direct precipitation as 
barium sulphate), must be subtracted to give the HNOj acidity (in 


terras of —HNOs 
10 


)■ 


N 

Since 1 c.c. —H 2 SO 4 is equivalent to 0*0016 


grams of sulphur, this becomes 


(50 - T) - 


sulphur in wt. of coal 

oooie 


= n ml. N /10 nitric acid. 


The deductions in terms of calories to be made are then: 


HNO 3 correction n x 1*43 

H 2 SO 4 „ S (per cent.) x 22*5 

An alternative and simple method for routine work is based on 
the close agreement between the heat of formation of nitric acid per 
gram (227 calories) and the molecular weight of barium sulphate 
(233). 

A solution of sodium carbonate containing 3*706 grams per litre is 
equivalent to 0*0044 grams of HNO 3 per ml., which means a correction 
of 1 calorie. Direct titration of the washings with such a solution, 
followed by filtration, washing, acidification with hydrochloric acid 
and precipitation of the sulphur as BaS 04 will give the data for applying 
the following formulae: 


HNOg correction — ml. of standard NsaCOa — 100 (wt. of BaS 04 ) 
HaSOa „ =* Percentage sulphur x 22*5 

The magnitude of those corrections, and hence the importance of 
taking them into account, is shown by the following averages ; nitric 
acid 16 calories, sulphuric acid 30 calories, a total of 0*6 per cent, 
on a coal of 7000 calories. , 

Cooling Correction, Elaborate systems of correction have been 
proposed/but for normal purposes one of these has been reduced to 
a form in which it can be applied convemently by using a tabulated 
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form. This is the Regnault-Pf&undler, the formula of which has the 
form (see B.S.S. 420, 1931) : 

Comction « nv + + K^o —W — 

=» nr + iKT 

where n » number of minutes in chief period, usually 5. 

V = rate of fall of temperature per minute in the preliminaiy period. 
v' » rate in after period. 

t, f » ayera^ temperatures in prelimin^ and after periods. 

Xifi -1 (t) « sum of readings during chief period. 

i{to + tn) » mean of firing temp, to and first temp, after which the rate of change 
is constant, tn 

— r 

and k » -p —r and is the ** cooling constant of the calorimeter and should 
I t 

be less than 0 0025. 

Although the formula looks formidable the use of a blank form 
with spaces for the various readings makes its use as convenient and 
almost as rapid as that of the shorter methods. One shorter method 
is as given below in the form of an example. In this case the calori¬ 
meter had attained a constant temperature when the fuel was ignited. 

Initial temperature 15*52*^. 


Time after 

Thermometer 

Mean temperature 

1 

1 

firing. 

reading. 

of minute. 

from initial 1. 

Jl minute 

17-37 

16445 

0-925 

2 minutes 

17-94 

17*655 

2*135 

M 

17-95 

17-945 

2-425 

3 „ 

17-95 ((,) 

17-945 

2425 


4 „ 17-945 — 

5 „ 17-935 — 

10 „ 17-860 — 

Bise » 17-95 - 15-52 » 2-43 

^ ^ 17-935 1 - 17-860 

Loss per minute --g-*= 0-015 

Loss in let minute » 2-43: 0-015:: 0*925 » 0-006 
, „ 2nd „ 2-43 : 0-015:: 2-135 0-013 

„ 3rd „ =2-43:0-015:: 2425=^0-015 


Total correction . 0*034. 

Corrected rise of temperature « 2-43 -f 0-034 » 2*464^ 

1 At the minute when the maximum temperature is reached and for the sue* 
ceeding minute or two heat is stfil passing out from the bomb, more or less balanc* 
ing the loss by radiation. To asc^ain the true loss per minute by radiation 
alone, the temperature at which the rate becomes tuiform must be taken. 

The calorific value of the fuel is then calculated from the formula : 

. . ^ ( T 4 - 1 ) X (W ^ te) — (HNO 3 correcti<m + S correction) 

ones «• weight of coal in grams 

T «= observed rise W »= wei^ of water 

t ladlatloii comction w water equiraleiit 
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When fully chuged with oxygen to the working pressure the bomb 
should contain not less than two and a half times the mass of gas, 
requisite for the complete combustion of the fuel. 

The effect of lowering the initial oxygen pressure wii^ a bomb 
calorimeter has been investigated by AUcut {Eng., 1910, 90 , 766). 
With the sample of coal used the theoretical oxygen required was 1*33 
grams per gram. The following results show the importance of work¬ 
ing with at least 20 atmospheres initial pressure: 


Pressure . . . 

Weight of oxygen in 

25 

20>0 

16*0 

18*0 

11*3 

9*0 

7*0 

6*0 

3*2 

bomb .... 
Percentage of maxi- 

10 

16*2 

11*4 

9^94 

8*64 

6*9 

6*41 

3*92 

2*42 

mum calorific value 100 

99*7 

98*6 

97*7 

97*0 

96*0 

90*0 

71*7 

60*6 


It is most important to note that, judged by the calorific value, 
at 3*2 atmospheres with nearly twice the theoretical oxygen the re¬ 
sults are 40 per cent, below the truth. Unfortunately Allcut did not 
estimate the imbumt carbon, which at 13 atmospheres was first visible 
in the residue, neither were the products of combustion examined. 
The coal employed was anthracite—“because it was nearly pure 
carbon ”—a bituminous coal would have given probably more com¬ 
plete combustion at the lower pressure. 

Bomb Calorimeters, Very large numbers of tests have shown that 
the bomb calorimeter is the only form capable of giving consistent 
results with a reasonably high degree of accuracy. Adopting all 
corrections, Brame and Cowan found an experimental variation rang¬ 
ing &om 0*16-0*30 per cent.; Gray and Robertson from 0*06-0*7 per 
cent. When small corrections are omitted the sum of these may 
amount to an error of 1 or 2 per cent., but it would be rare for them 
to be all in the same direction. For example, the omission of a radia¬ 
tion correction is counterbalanced largely by the omission of the nitric- 
sulphuric acid correction. With both these omitted, in the case of 
the five coals used by Brame and Cowan, the uncorrected value was 
about 60 calories (0*6 per cent.*) below the fully corrected value. 

The accuracy of the determinations of the calorific value of coal in 
the bomb calorimeter has been examined by Briscoe, Jones and Marson 
(Fud Research Survey Paper 29, 1933), who find that the duplicate 
determinations should not normally differ by more than 90 B.Th.U. 
They make the probable error of one determination 25 B.Th.U. and 
state that the odds are 100:1 that a figure which represents the mean 

two determinations will be within ± 67 B.Th.U. of the true value. 

DKIBBlimATlON 09 TBS WATER EQtnVALBIIT 09 CALORmSTBRS 

This detmnination must be made with every possible degree of 
accuracy for any type df cakzimeter. Several methods may be em- 
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phyed, and it is desirable to employ mdre tium one, to check the result. 

These methods may be: 

1. Calculation from the weight and specific heat of the parts. 

2. A practical determination of the specific heat. 

3. By the combustion of substances of known calorific value. 

4. By imparting heat to the system electrically, and finding the 
rise of temperature. 

The first method can be only approximate; it is often impossible 
to ascertain the weight of the individual materials of construction, or 
to be certain of their specific heat. With a glass calorimeter vessel 
which is only partly filled with water, the proper allowance is impos¬ 
sible to compute. 

The practical determination of the specific heat of the whole appara¬ 
tus subject to rise of temperature is a most useful check and readily 
carried out. 

The last two methods undoubtedly are the best, that of burning 
a substance of known calorific value being most convenient. The 
mean rise of three or four results should be taken, when the water 
value (x) will be found from: 

Calorific value of pure substance — (Weight of water + x) x Rise of tempexature 
Benzoic acid is recommended as the best material, its calorific value 
being 6324 15^egree cals, per gram. A little over one gram should 
be used. 

The electrical' method is capable of giving very exact results. C. J. 
Evans (Bnff,, 1906, 82, 295) has described this method as applied to 
a Thomson-Bosenhain calorimeter. A heating coil was arranged in 
the place that a sample of fuel would occupy normally, connection with 
it being effected by means of a special insulated terminal and another 
on the body of the instrument, potential leads being connected just 
above those for current. The electrical quantities measured were 
current and potential, the former by a Weston ammeter, and the 
latter by PoggendorfiTs method of direct comparison with a Standard 
Clark Cell. Oxygen was supplied at about the same average rate as 
during a combustion. 

The following data and method of calculation will make the pro¬ 
cedure clear: 

Duration of experiment =r= T == 600 seconds in both cases. 

When W = watts 

WT 

Calories (» gram-degrees 0.) = jjgy * 14S*3W 

[J being 4186 x 10 ^ at 15® C., which was the average temperature of 
the experiments.] 

Water equivalent grama » 


oalOTies 143*3W 

tempmatm rise ^ C. SagraesO 
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The necessary allowance must be made when the parts of the appara¬ 
tus used in the determination are removed, this being calculated from 
th^ weight and specific heat. 

The following figures are the results of experiments to determine 
the water equivalent on this S 3 mtem: 


Temperature Average 

nee ** C. watte. 

6-76 1029 

5*92 1061 


Water equivalent 
grams. 


Calorimetry of Liquid Fuels 

The calorific value of the heavier liquid fuels—all which do not 
give rise to an explosive mixture with oxygen—^may be determined 
in a bomb calorimeter, and the general details are similar to those 
given above, with small variations in procedure to suit individual 
liquids. 

Most liquid fuels may be directly weighed out into the fuel crycible 
and ignition effected by a cotton thread attached to the platinum 
ignition wire and dipping in the sample. The weight of the thread 
used must be ascertained and the heat resulting from its combustion 
deducted. The calorific value of thread is 4140 calories per gram. 

If it is found that the fuel does not ignite and bum completely 
it may be absorbed in three or four paper discs or special cellulose 
blocks (weight being ascertained), but usually the absorption of the 
oil by a non-combustible material, kieselguhr, is preferable. With 
paper considerably less than the usual one gram of oil must be taken. 
The tray is half-filled with kieselguhr (previously ignited, as it always 
contains organic matter), the surfrce corrugated, the whole weighed, 
and the oil distributed over the kieselguhr and reweighed. More dry 
kieselguhr is then spread over the surface, and an almost “ dry ” oil- 
impregnated mass obtained. Some Ideselguhrs are very fusible and 
are unsuitable for this use, for a considerable proportion of carbon 
may remain in the fused mass, which should be examined carefully 
at the conclusion of the experiment. 

With very volatile liquids such as motor spirits, bomb calorimeters 
are dangerous and special precautions must be taken. During the 
time the initial temperature readings are being taken the spirit vola¬ 
tilizes and an explosive mixture forms which may detonate with vio¬ 
lence. Another difficulty occurs in weighing spirits into the platinum 
crucible, losses by evaporation tending to give low results. Several 
expedients have been adopted in order to overcome both difficulties. 
These arc (1) the covering of the crucible with a piece of thin rubber 
dheet, (2) the enclosmg of the spirit in a glass bulb, and (3) the use 
of c^uicud capsules. 
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The first e;q)edient is satisfactory op to a point bat is not too easy 
to achieve as the spirit vapour brealu the seal by dissoMing the rubber. 
There is, however, no doubt about the correction figure for the wdght 
of rubber used. The second is also successful about once in every two 
trials. There is no loss of weight if the bulb tip is broken only at the 
last moment, but the bulb seems to discharge its contents violently 
and some escape combustion. The last would be the most satisfactory 
if only capsules of uniform calorific value were obtainable; their 



variability unfortunately makes the correction for the heat of com¬ 
bustion of the capsule uncertain. A rather different expedient to 
guard against violent explosion is to add carbon dioxide to the oxygen; 
the addition of 20 per cent, is stated to give good results with cracked 
spirits. 

An alternative method of obtaining the calorific value of spirits 
is to vaporize them and bum the vapour in a gas calorimeter. Watson 
(J. Soe. Arts., 1910, 58, 990) used the method successfully, taking 
precautions to avoid selective evaporati^ of tine spirit. For this 
purpose Immerkdtter used a lamp of the I^runua type. Otimr workers 
have used other lamps* and suspended these in scmie cases ^Eurwood, 
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Eng., 1923, 116, 396) &om the arm of a special baUnoe. One of the 
authors has used this method for many years hut prefers a balance 
of the Berai^er type, the arran^ment i^ing shown in Figure 74. At 
least 10 grammes of the fhel should be burned. 

A volumetric method of measuring the fuel has been devised at 
the Fuel Besearch Station (Report of the Director, 1929, p. 67). In 
this apparatus a number of glass vessels in series, and arranged ver¬ 
tically, are connected to a burner. The bulb nearest the burner is 
filled with the fuel and the others with water. Mercury is delivered 
to the lowest bulb at a constant rate, displacing water and therefore 
spirit. The burner is constructed so that the fuel is vaporized as it 
passes the jet. The rates are so arranged that a Boys gas calorimeter 
can be used. The time over which combustion is measured is that 
during which the level of spirit passes two marks above and below 
the topmost bulb. The results are accurate to within ;d: 0'5 per cent., 
a small correction being necessary for CO in the products of combustion. 

CAnOBIMEThY OF GaSES 

The calorific value of a gas may be determined in a bomb, but so 
many calorimeters of a far more suitable type are available that the 
bomb is used but seldom. The small quantity of gas it is possible to 
employ is against the method. 

The most suitable form of calorimeter is one with constant flow 
of water, and from the volume of gas burnt, the rise of temperature 
and weight of water heated, the calorific value is obtained at once. 

The best known pattern is the Junkers ccJorimeter, which is em¬ 
ployed almost exclusively on the Continent and in America, and very 
largely in this country. In the original pattern the thermometers for 
measuring the temperature of the inlet and outlet water were at great 
difference of level, which made reading inconvenient, and no ready 
means of directing the flow of water into the measuring vessel or to 
waste as required was furnished. In the latest pattern of the instru¬ 
ment these defects have been remedied and the design improved on 
in other respects. 

The principle of construction is that the gas bums at a Bunsen 
burner in a central flue of sufficient diameter to ensure no impinge¬ 
ment of the flame against the walls, the hot products of combustion 
pass to the top of the flue and then descend through smaU metal tubes 
arranged in a double circle around the central flue. Anally making 
their exit near the bottom of the instrument. The water is supplied 
from a constant level tank and flows through the calorimeter in a 
reverse direction to the gas flow, consequently the exit gas should be 
oooled to the temperature of the inlet water. It is very necessary 
to provide proper admixture of the various streams of warm water; 
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this is accomplished by numerous baffles constituting a labyrinth 
below the exit thermometer. 

The sectional diagram (Fig. 75), sSthou^ of the older pattern, is 
most suitable to illustrate the construction and operation of this calori¬ 
meter. The hot gases rise to the top of the chamber, B, descend 
through the surrounding tubes, escaping at the lower flue, where a 
thermometer checks the temperature. The water is ^supplied to the 
constant level device, C, flows down D and passes through the quadrant 
control tap, E, past the inlet water thermometer, F. It escapes past 




Fio. 76.—Junker Gas Calorimeter. 


Fig. 76. —Boys Gas Calorimeter. 


the outlet thermometer, G, into the small tank, H, from which it flows 
through K to the measuring vessel, while a determination is being 
made, or alternatively to waste. 

Water which is condensed from the products of.oombusticm drains 
to the lower part of the instrument and escapes by the tube, I, under 
which a graduated receiver is placed. The water collected from a 
suitable volume of gas burnt furnishes data for the deduction from the 
gross calorific value when the net calorific is required also. 

The Soys calorimeter was derigned by Prof. C. V. Boys, one of the 
Gas Referees, at the time when official tests of the oakurific power of 
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the gas supply were introduced. Its essential features are that a very 
small volume of water is actually in the instrument at any one moment^ 
the heat from the gases being abstracted by this water flowing through 
two spiral copper pipes in juries, these being wound with wires, to increase 
their heat absorption. The instrument is compact, and when standing 
on a table both thermometers are at a convenient height for reading. 
The whole instrument may be lifted from the base, giving ready access 
to the burner, and the coil S 3 rstem may be lifted out attached to the 
wooden lid and the coils immersed in dilute alkali to prevent corrosion. 

A section of the apparatus is shown in Figure 76. 

The inlet water passes first through the outer coils downwards, 
then returns upwards through the interior coils, which are heat-insu¬ 
lated by a partition from the exterior coils, finally it flows aroimd 
suitable channels on the exterior of the metal casting immediately 
above the chimney, and passes into a mixer with a labyrinth formed 
of coiled brass strips. Into the top of this chamber the outlet ther¬ 
mometer is fixed. 

Two luminous flames from suitable jets are employed. The cen¬ 
tral chimney is always too hot for condensation of water to take place 
in it. At the commencement water is poured into the bottom of the 
vessel until it overflows at the spout provided. Proportionately con¬ 
densation water flows from this spout during a run, and is collected 
and measured for the net calorific value determination. 

With any type of flow calorimeter the equipment is completed by an 
accurate meter (one giving a complete revolution of the main index for ^ 
of a cubic foot) and suitable pressure regulators. It is advisable to instal 
one regulator on the supply side of the meter and another between the 
meter and the instrumbnt. The calorimeter should be fitted with a 
simple device for directing the water into the large measuring cylinder 
at the proper moment or to waste, without the operator being obliged 
to look away from the meter dial. In accurate work the temperature, 
and pressure at which the gas is supplied to the meter must be noted, 
and the volume passed corrected to saturated gas at 60"^ F. and 30 in. 
barometric pressure. It is very desirable that the water should be 
supplied at the temperature of the room, which may be arranged for 
by a supply tank, without ball valve, holding from 30 to 40 gallons. 

In operating calorimeters of the flow type the adjustment of the 
gas and water supplies must be suited to the character of the gas. 
With coal gas about 6 cu. ft. per hour is suitable; poor power gases 
may be burnt at 3 to 4 times this rate. The water flow should be 
regulated so that the products of combustion should leave the instru¬ 
ment at as nearly as possible air temperature. In the Junkers calori¬ 
meter considerable control of this is possible by alteratimi of the damper 
in the exit flue. For the Boys calorimeter a correctioi\ of ^ calorie 
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for each degree difference in tempwature between the exit gases and 
the air temperature must be added or subtracted from the results. 
In general, a difference in thermometer readings of 10° to 12° C. will 
give a suitable cooling of the exit gases. 

A convenient quantity of coal gas to employ in a t^t is 0*3 cu. ft. 
The temperature of the inlet water thermometer should be read just 
before the test, as nearly as possible at the completion of the first and 
second revolutions of the meter, and immediately after the test. The 
exit water temperature should be noted at every quarter revolu¬ 
tion ; in each case the mean temperature from the observations is 
employed. 

The main water supply must be adjusted so that a small quantity 
is alwa^ flowiixg to waste over the weir in the constant pressure device, 
and the calorimeter should always be run for from twenty to thirty 
minutes before taking a test, in order that conditions may become 
settled. When fresh water has been added to the meter or new rubber 
tubing employed, gas should be run through for some time in order 
to saturate them thoroughly. 

Some small error is introduced by measuring the water instead of 
weighii^ it; in this country measuring is usual, in America the water 
is weighed. The simplest plan is to calibrate the measure for the 
weight of water around the average temperature at which it will be 
collected in practice. 

With proper attention to these points the results will be accurate 
for aU practical tests.^ The thermal efficiency of a flow type calori¬ 
meter is about 99*5 per cent. 

With a flow calorunet« the calorific value is obtained from the 
simple equation; 


Calories per on. ft. = 


Weight of water in kiloe x difference of temp. 
Cu. ft. of gas at 00° V. and SO in. 


In an actual example—Temp, of gas 68° F.; barometer 29-7 ; 
water collected 3'946 kilos (litres); gas burnt 0*3 cu. ft, (= 0*297 at 
60° F. and 30 in.); difference of temperature 11*6° C. 


_ ... _ 3940 X 11*6 nnn VT. 

Orosa oalonea p« on. ft. = — B.Th.U.) 

For the net calorific value it is desirable to bum at least 1 cu. ft. 
of gas and measure the quantity of condensed water (in ml) collected 
from the drip pipe ; calculate this to the amount obtainable per cu. ft. 
of gas. The amount of heat to be deducted from the groat value per 


* The o(»idlitioiis affitoting the eocurscjr of flow-type oalorimetera have been 
inUy investigated and the reader is referred to such standard wwfcs on oalotioMtry 
as Hyde and Mills, Oat Oatorimetfy, Ernest Brain, ltd., 1932. The pubUoattons 
of the Gas Befiueea shcnld also be stndiad. 
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cu. ft. will be obtained with sufficient accuracy -by multipl 3 ring the 
number of ml. of condensed water per cu. ft. of gas by 0*6 Cidorie. 

Emmfte. In experiment above, water collected from 2 cu. ft. of 
gas = 42 ml. 

Net value => 1S4 - (y x O-s) 141-4 Gab. (663 B.Th.U.) 

Still-water Calorimeters.^ Where a regular supply of water is 
not available there are a number of calorimeters which can be operated 
with a fixed quantity of water. The first was that of Thomsen in 
which the gas is burned in a combusticm chamber surrounded by water, 
the combustion gases passing throi^ a spiral in the water. The 
water is stirred mechanically and the rise of temperature noted after 
a certain volume of gas is burned. Several modifications have been 
made to Thomsen’s model by other investigators, but to-day none of 
them are used to any extent. 

The Simmance-Abady portable calorimeter gives results which are 
correct only to about 3 per cent. A measured quantity of gas is biuned 
in a calorimeter containing water such that its total heat capacity is 
equivalent to one litre. The temperature is read before and after and 
calorific value calculated using an instrument factor. 

Instruments of a different type are explosion calorimeters, which 
are suitable for the examination of small quantities of gas. The best 
known are the Strache, Union and Loffier. In the Strache the heat 
produced by explosion is given to the air in a jacket round the explo¬ 
sion vessel. The increase of pressure of this air is taken as a measure 
of its calorific value. The Union is similar in principle, the air being 
replaced by an oil having a high coefficient of expansion. Bladde and 
Moss (J. Sid. InH., 1930, 7, 84: 1935,12,188), after indicating certain 
necessary precautions, have shown that up to 760 B.TLU. an accuracy 
of 0*5 per cent, is possible. This calorimeter has considerable value in 
laboratory work where only l(X)-200 ml. of gas are available. The 
Loffier calorimeter is really an improvement of the original Strache. 
A few ml. of gas are exploded in snulll pipette with a vacuum jacket 
and the rise of temperature observed. The results obtained do not 
seem so reliable as those of a calorimeter of the Union type. 

Beoobdino Gas Calosihetbrs 

With the introduction of the Gas Regulation Acts the sale of gas 
on a “ therm ” value has necessitated the introduction of continuous 
recording calorimeters, the intermittent tests made with the usual 
type of ^ calorimetn not fuffilling altc^gether what is required. Four 
such recording calorimeters have so far been approved by the Gas 
Referees, and these are described briefly below. 

* For fnrther InlWinAticat see Cfat Oalorimanf by Syde and lOBs.' 
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The records given by such instruments show the variation of the 
gas from a zero standard, such as the declared calorific value, and not 
the actual calorific value. The latter is determined by the Boys or 
similar flow type of instrument, and the readings on the chart of the 
recording instruments checked and assessed on these determinations. 

Thomas Recording Gas Calorimeter. This instrument is of 
American design originally, but is manufactured in this country by 
the Cambridge Instrument Co., and has been certified by the Gas 
Referees for use in official testings. A full investigation of the accuracy 
of the instrument has been made at the Fuel Research Station and 
reference should be made to Fuel Research Technical Paper No. 20 
(1928). 

The principle on which the calorimeter works is the transfer of heat 
from the combustion of the gas to a stream of air and measuring the 
rise of temperature of this air. The products of combustion escape 
separately and at practically atmospheric temperature, the total or 
gross calorific value being automatically recorded. Since the gas, 
heat absorbing air and air for combustion are saturated before meter¬ 
ing, and the gas and air are metered at the same temperature and 
pressure, results are automatically given for the gas at 30 in. and 60° F., 
saturated. 

The calorimeter (Fig. 77) comprises the following: 

1. A tank, in which a fixed water level is maintained by a chain 
pump and overflow weir. 

2. Three meters within this tank; mounted in alignment and driven, 
by an electric motor through gearing. These meters are respectively 
(a) the gas meter, (6) one for supplying the heat absorbing air, (c) one 
for supplying air for combustion. 

The gear ratios require variation for gases of different calorific 
value, e.g. coal gas; water gas, etc. 

3. The Burner Unit (Fig. 78). The burner tube and other peats 
exposed to the flame and hot products of combustion are of quartz. 
The gas from the meter mixes first with a stream of air from the 
combustion air meter, the mixture passing through a small orifice, to 
maintain a slight pressure .in the chamber, so overcoming any slight 
irregularities in the rate of flow from the meters. A small amount 
of secondary air is supplied direct to the flame. The products of 
combustion pass downwards out of the burner, being cooled to within 
2° or 3° F. of the temperature of the incoming air. The heat absorbing 
air passes separately around the burner tubes. 

^e burner casting is immersed in the water in the tank to within 
about 0*2 in. of its top, to ensure constant temperature conditions. 

Before tiie test gas enters its meter it passes from tbe supply through' 
a small enrifioeto a chamber open to the atmosphoe through a “ bleeder ** 
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burner, which prevents any pressure being built up. Apfooximately 
3 cu. ft. of gas per hour is burnt at the bleeder burner, and a quarter 
of a cubic foot at the calorimeter burner proper. 



4. The Thennometers. These are of the electric reaatanoe tjrpe, 
vdth wire. They ate arranged respectivdy in l^e absorption 

air mtet mid outlet, and ate used diffurmtially, forming two arms of 
r. 


oo 














Fra. 78.—^Burner of ThomM Gm Calorimeter. 


The calorimeters are tested and adjusted with pure hydrogen, the 
gas delivery meter being run at such a speed that tlje temperature 
rise is equal to that which will he obtuned with the gas for. which the 
instrument will be used. On gases of steady calocifks value in practice 
the calorimeter will record within ± 1 B.Th.n. . 

A description of the Boys and Sigma recording calorimeters by 
Kershaw will be found in The Gas World, 1932, 97, 817. 

The Boys instrument is of the continuous water flow type, a mea¬ 
sured quantily of water being heated by a measured quaikity of gas^. 
tiM differential temperature between the ii^owii^; and outflowing 
water determining the greater expansicm of amyi acetate in one ceded 
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brass tube as compared ititb a similar tube. Illiese braes tubes are 
3 in. long and 2} in. diameter and they are closed at each end by a 
corrugated brass or coppejr cap securely fastened on. By an ingenious 
lever system the slight movements of these diaphragms differentially 
is tranrferred to the pen of the recording chart. Water is supplied to 
the calorimeter from a tank with a constant level device, and then 
passes down through an air-cooled coiled metal pipe into a lower tank, 
^m which it is raised again to the upper tank by a small pump. In 
this way a definite quantity of water is maintamed in the outfit and 
the supply to the calorimeter is approximately at atmospheric tem¬ 
perature. The metering of the gas is automatically controlled to 
compensate for variation in t^perature, pressure and humidity. 

The Sigma instrument is based on’a novel principle, the relative 
expansion of one of two long steel tubes, the inner one heated by the 
combustion of the gas, whilst the outer one is cooled by the incoming 
air. By a system of levers the differential movement is imparted 
to the pen of the chart. 

The tubes are concentric, and are 17 in. long, firmly fixed together 
at the lower ends. Outside these there is a larger tube and the incoming 
air passes from the open top downwards to the fiame, thus acting as 
a protection from loss of heat from the pair of inner tubes, and warming 
the air for combustion. 

External governors provide in an ingenious way for the elimination 
of variables due to the temperature and specific gravity of the gas, 
or the temperature and pressure of the air. The governors are of the 
pressure type, two are fixed at the upper end of a vertical supply pipe, 
6 ft. long. The first of these simply reduces the pressure of the enter¬ 
ing gas to 2'6 in., thence the gas passes to the second governor, in 
which increase of pressure reduces the flow. At the bottom of the 
tube the governor there acts in the opposite manner, a rise of pressure 
opening the valve. The upper (second) governor ^is adjusted to give 
a pressure of 0-33 in. (water gauge), the lower to 0*25 in., the difference 
of 0-08 in. being the average difference of air pressure in the 6-ft. length 
of pipe. The pressure at the orifice of the supply tube is therefore 
proportional to the difference in weight of two equal columns of gas 
and air. The lower governor is connected by a flexible tube to the 
burner. 

The Fairweather Recording Gfes Calorimeter empbys a B<^ gas 
calorimeter which has been dightly modified to permit of its fimction- 
ii^ as part of a recording instrument, yet allowing of its being used 
in the customary manner for individual check tests of the actual calorific 
vahie of the gas. The modifications comprise the use of either a 
differential air thermometer, with one bulb surrounded by the heated 
effluent jrater Aha atiier bulb teing cold, since it is surrounded by the 
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ingoing watrar, or, alternatively, differential electric renstanoe ther¬ 
mometers. If the gas is burnt at the rate of 5 on. ft. per hour and 
exactly 6 litres of water are passed through the instrument for each 
cubic foot of gas burnt a defii^ rise of temperature of the wator for 
gas of the standard calorific value is obtained and the record noade 
by a recording pen operated by either the air or electric resistance 
thermometer will be on the datum line. Any variation on this will 
be recorded on either side of Ihe datum line when the temperature 
difference between the inlet and outlet water alters due to change in 
the calorific value of the gas. 

The principle is simple, but refinements are necessary in maintun- 
ing accuracy in measurement of the gas and controlling the water 
supply, for a definite flow of water must be ensured which is auto¬ 
matically adjusted to the temperature and pressure of the gas as 
metered. The rotation of the ^um of the wet gas meter is controlled 
by either a pendulum escapement, or, in most recent patterns, by an 
electrically operafod escapement. The gas is supplied to the meter 
through a cooler and saturator, so that it enters the meter at the tem¬ 
perature of the inlet water to the calorimeter. 
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SCIENTIFIC CONTBOL OF THE PUKCHASl OF FUEL 
AND OF ITS COMBUSTION 

In spite of the enormous developnient of oil for steam raising and 
for use in internal combustion engines, the generation of steam is still 
the most important method of converting the heat energy of coal into 
work. The economy of the water-tube boiler in conjunction with 
turbines and the advances in the use of high pressure steam have 
falsified the view put forward with such confidence by some prophets 
that the steam engine would at an early date relegated to the 
museums. Whilst under the best practice a boiler efficiency of 75-90 
pw cent. U attainable, by operating without some system of scientific 
control large but easily avoidable losses, which greatiy reduce the 
efficiency, are incurred daily. Further, in the purchase of fuel for 
large plants very much better value for money can be attained almost 
invariably by applying common-sense rules. 

From a consumer’s point of view the value of a coal is dependent 
primarily upon its suitability to existing boiler-house conditions, and, 
secondly, on its calorific value. Its burning character, depending upon 
its freedom from excessive caking power, its average size, etc., will 
determine whether the requisite quantity can be burnt economically per 
square foot of grate area to give the steam required. Its calorific value 
is dependent upon the quantity of combustible matter actually present 
and the heating value of this combustible part. 

Given that coals of a suitable character are available, it has been 
proved conclusively with various kinds of boilers that the practical 
value of coal for steam-raising is directly proportional to its calorific 
value as determined in some foi^ of bomb calorimeter (i.e. gross value). 
Logically, it is as absurd to purchase coal without reference to its 
heating value as it would be for a metallnrgist to pay at a uniform rate 
per ton for the ore of a precious metal without r^erence to the actual 
number of ounces of metal po: ton of ore. 

Th^e has been naturally an adjustmost of price to value; certain 
coals are so si^erior for steam-raising to othras that they have com¬ 
manded always a better %ure. When such are employed the qtiaUty 
of deliveries is much better sustained when it is known t^t all deliveries 
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are subjected to sampling and determination of calorific value. Where 
automatio stoking appliances are instaUed and control of combustion 
kept by the adoption of scientific methods, it often will be found that 
poor coal is quite suitable for use and in reality gives much better value 
for money than the special quality coals. 

Whilst in some cases there is no option, if heavy freight charges 
are to be avoided, but to employ strictly local coals, it will be very 
exceptional to find no latitude of choice; some coals are certain to give 
better value in heat units for a given price than others. 

Purchase ba^ on a guarantee of composition and calorific value 
never can be satisfactory with a natural product like coal; it is so 
liable to variation in the quantity of combustible matter in different 
parts of the same seam, although the combustible matter has possibly a 
fairly uniform heating value, as to be against any guarantee, ^e 
simplest method, in cases wh^ consumption does not justify the 
application of a full scientific system of purchase, will be that of con¬ 
tracting for the coal which, after trials of other deliveries of coab all 
suiting the conditions of practice, affords the greatest number of heat 
units j>er unit of cost, the penny being the most convenient unit of 
value. Comparison can be made on 

B.Th.U. per ton 
Cost in pence per ton 

Should any deficiency in use become apparent, the calorific value 
determined on a properly-drawn sample will enable a comparison to' 
be made with the original value on which it was decided to purchase 
this coal, and it would be possible to sustain a complaint, which with 
ordinary methods is next to impossible. 

A factor which has operated in the past against the system has been 
the uncertainty of fair sampling and calorimetric determinations, on 
which payment must be based. In an article in the Iron and Good Trades 
Review, August 18, 1911, the following results are quoted as obtained 
by three chemists or engineers for what purported to be the same sample 
—13,650,14,050, and 15,360 B.Th.U.! If results one-tenth as divergent 
as these are liable to be obtained, no one can accept purchase on a 
calorific value bans, and it is because figures have been put forward 
in the past showing enormous discrepancies that there has been a 
natural hesitation to be bound in the matter of a guarantee of heating 
value, or by a contract based on pro rata payments on the heat units of 
the frieL 

Purchase on a scientific basis can become genaal only When con¬ 
fidence is established in the accuracy of the tmts, which, of course, 
involves fur and accurate sampling. Unfortunately the idea has been 
fost^od that any untnuned person can get the true calorific value of 
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a fuel in some of tke simpler calorimeters, an idea which, after many 
years’ experience with most commercial calorimeters, the writers dispute 
unhesitatingly. For the same class of bituminous coal good com¬ 
parative figures are obtainable, but the results can never have the degree 
of accuracy to serve as a basis for purchase; some form of bomb calori¬ 
meter in the hands of an experienced operator alone can furnish 
sufficiently trustworthy results. 

The issue of standard methods of sampling and analysis under the 
authority of the British Standards Institution has now removed most 
of the objections which formerly could be urged logically against piurchase 
on a scientific basis. It now remains to be seen how widely this will 
become used. 

Two alternatives are open in arranging for the proper testing of 
the samples, presuming the specified directions for proper sampling 
have been certified as adopted. Three identical samples may be sealed 
up, one of these being examined for the consumer; if demanded, the 
ojther miut be returned to the producer for his determinations, and a 
third preserved for reference to an independent ejqiert, whose decision 
shall be final. On the other hand, as this might entail considerable 
expense, the parties may agree to accept the report of an independent 
authority in every case, on a certificate that sampling had been carried 
out exactly as specified, and with a provision for the independent expert 
to take his own sample if he considered it advisable. 

Where contracts based primarily upon pro rata payments in accord¬ 
ance with calorific value have been running, it has been found invariably 
that the total economies resulting are much greater proportionately 
than the mere per cent, allowance. The United States Government 
are very large purchasers on this system, and their collected experience 
is that a saving of 20 per cent, is effected. Herein lies the great value 
of the system; not only is the price paid strictly proportional to the 
quality, but the knowledge that all deliveries are subject to constant 
sampling and determination of calorific value ensures that a much better 
average coal for steam-raising is supplied than tmder the old system. 

Primuily then the price paid will be strictly proportional to the 
calorific value as delivered, a standard price per ton being arrived at 
in conjunction with the calorific value of the bulk samide submitted 
for trial. It is not desirable to make too fine a differentiation on the 
calorific value results or payments based on them in view of errors 
in calorimeter determinations in commercial practice postibly reaching 
half per cent., whilst witii really good sampffiig a fu^er error of the 
order ofI P^ is probable. Allowing a finr margin it would be 
reasonable to naake 2 per cent, differences on the calorific value the 
usual practice, and this is the system adapted by the United States 
authorities. 
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The point Juu been ndaed whetber the gross or net calorific viUae 
shonld be taken. The &Ilaoy of regarding the latter as the true praotioal 
value has been dealt with already, but it is desirable to consider whetha 
the net value is preferable as the basis. In the first place, the gross 
value is the one obtained in all calorimetric work with boM fbeb, 
although one form of bomb calorimeter is said to be adapted for deter¬ 
mining directly the water formed on combustion, but this must entail 
many difficulties which add greatly to the work involved. In practically 
ev^ case the net calorific value can be arrived at only by a knowledge 
of the percentage of hydrogen in the fuel, and this again is aso^iuined ' 
accurately only by the tedious and generally unnecessary process of 
ultimate anal 3 mis. 

Attempts have been made to calculate the hydrogen &om the 
amount of volatile matter, but no satisfactory relationship has beeA 
established. It pre-supposes that the compounds yielding volatile 
constituents are similar in all cases, which is manifestly not the case. 
Excluding anthracites, which are not used for steam-raising, the extreme . 
variation in hydrogen rarely exceeds 1-5 per cent., and in general 
with steam-raising coals is under 1 per cent. To obtain the net 
value the deduction for hydrogen required to be made from the gross 
value is 87 B.Th.U. per 1 per cent.; with 1-6 per cent, difference in 
hydrogen, this means a deduction of 130 B.Th.U., or about 1 per cent, 
on the heating value. 

The difference between the gross value and the real practical value 
as compared with the difference between the net value and the same 
real practical value is, within the limits of variation in the amount of 
hydrogen found in coals, so nearly constant, certainly well within the 
combined limits of exior of sampling and calorimet^, that the extra 
trouble involved in arriving at the net value is not commensurate with 
any slight gain. The gross value as determined by the bomb is all 
that is required. 

Free moisture, howevmr, demands very careful consideration. Heat 
will be expended in its evaporation and Ito lost through the steam pro¬ 
duced escaping at flue gas temperatures. For the net calorific value 
of tiie sample as delivered a deduction would have to be made for this, 
but there are very good reasons for not taking this into account except 
in very abnormal circumstances. In the first place, the net cabriite 
vdne is calculated always on the assumption that the products of com¬ 
bustion arc at a tenqperature of 212° F., which is never the case, and this 
net value is no more the ;teal available value than is the gross; it is only 
a littb nearer the joractical. 

The heft involved for evaporation may be calculated ffiom: 

(a) Heat raisii^ watmr^from air temperature to 212° (212 — It). 

(h) Heat to convert to steam from and at 212° (967). 
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(c) Heat to laiae steam from 212° to floe gas temperature (U). 

' (tt — 212) X specific heat steam (0*48). 

Then: 

Weight of water per lb. of coal x [(212 — <i) + 967 + 0‘48(ti — 212)]. 

The magnitude of the values will be appreciated best by taking an 
actual example. 

With coal: Ash 7-5 per cent. Calorific value on dry, 13,000 ; on 
combustible, 14,050: Air temperature, 60° F.; Flue gases at 500° F. 


Moisture. 

Celerifio value 

Additional B.Th.U. 
expended on evaporat¬ 

Feroentage loss 
of balonfio 

per cent. 

on wet ooal. 

ing moisture. 

value. 

50 

12,350 

62-5 

0-60 

75 

12,025 

93-7 

0-78 

100 

11,700 

125-0 

1-06 

12-6 

11,376 

156-2 

1-37 

160 

11,050 

187-6 

1-70 


The correction for heat expended in vaporising this water to flue 
gas temperature will approximate in percentage lowering of calmfic 
value to one-tenth only of the percentage of moisture. Hence, unless 
the delivery is exceptionally wet as compared with the standard coal, 
this additional factor hardly demands consideration. As further 
reasons for neglecting this there is the variation in the distaribution of 
moisture throughout a large bulk of coal, for which it is not always 
possible to correct in sampling, and the fact that the coal as bmmt is 
often much drier after storage than when delivered. 

Moisture is throughout the most difficult point to deal with satisfac¬ 
torily. In many cases it would be obviously unfair to saddle a con¬ 
tractor with penalties for what might be beyond his control, such as 
open trucks standing in the rain for some hours before unloading, but, 
of course, the converse is sometimes the case, and the sample is drier 
than on loading. Over a period it would in all probabiUly give a 
balance if the sliding scale of pajunent was based on the calorific value 
at the dry coal, taking a certain determined percentage of water as 
normal, and therefore the standard, and making an additional allowance 
by calculating the actual delivery as so much per cent, above at below 
the qiumtiiy weig^bed in as the percentage of moisture is bdow or above 
the standa^ of moisture upon. 

The percentage of ash is anotha inqmrtant item. Ash is allowed 
for pro rata with the reduction of caknite value, but above a omrtain 
amount ash is detrimental in far greater ratio than the aetual percentage 
will iffiow, and a pro rata deduction does not compeusate tiie consumer 
propwly when the ash is much above the standard. 

There is additional trouble in the handling and disposal of ashes; 
if of a dinkering diazacter it will be very troublesome ; it leads to 
dqposkion m^ dust m tabes and flues; it intexfoes with proper 
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oraobustioii on ihe grate, and it may be difficult to nuintai^ tbe tetjuret} 
output from the boilera. Above a certain amount then ash may wefl be 
subject to a penalty increasing more rapidly than the ^lul perowitage 
incoease, with right of rejection when a certain limit is exceeded. 

The percentage of small coal again is sometimes takmi into con¬ 
sideration, for if this is high it interferes with the pr<^ air supply 
through the grate and larger carbon losses in the ash, etc,, result. It 
is very difficult to make proper allowance for this in terms of money 
value, although some contracts include this. 

Whilst the factofs other than calorific value have been discussed in 
their relation to purchase on a scientific basis and are of importance, in 
the draft of contracts for what is largely an iimovation on generations 
of practice, and of the fairness of which it is still necessary to convince 
many producers, the importance of simplicity in the terms cannot be 
over-rated. One would be disposed therefore to forgo many of these 
minor considerations for the great advantage to be gained by the 
genial acceptance of the main principle of purchase pro rata on calorific 
value. 

In developing any scheme of purchase based strictly on calorific 
value the primary object which should be kept in mind is that the 
consumer shall obtain r^ularly coal of the desired quality, and that 
the contract shall be so drawn that it is to the best financial interests 
of the producer to supply this quality. If below the standard the 
consumer shall not be called upon to'pay more than a fair price, but, 
on the other hand, the producer must be assured of receiving what is 
fairly due to him should he supply coal honestly worth more than the 
standard price, and it is certaiidy to the interests of the consumer to 
obtain such fuel. 

It is mainly because proposed contracts in this country have been 
drawn purely with a view of benefiting the consumer that very natural 
opposition has arisen to such a system of purchase on the part of the 
producer. If the latter can be shown that he is to be treated fairly, 
and that if he supplies coal of higher heating value than the average 
value taken as the baris of the contract he is going to (Attain a higher 
price, in fact that the contract is perfectly equitable between both 
parties, this opposition will disappear. 

'^en one of the anthmn first laid stress on the necessity for bonus 
as well as penalty clauses in contracts, Mr. G. C. Locket, t^en Ohairman 
of the Coal Merchants Society, wrote: 

“ It is the first time in my experience that any one of authority 
has put forward the proposition that contract conditions should be 
perfactly equitable as between buyer and seller. P(a8(«nally, I am 
di^osed to fovour the principle of selling fori according to its oalorifib 
value, i^vided the method of samjffing, the form of ciykaditneitcr isied, 
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the metbod^f tahing the atudysui, and Ihs adoption of a premium ae 
weU as a fine, is settled on a fair and equitable basis.” 

Although no " standard ” coal specification is now in force, according 
to Thk Iron and Coal Tradeo Bemew (March, 1913), certain ” standards ” 
for washed and dry screened coals had been agreed on between some 
contractors and power station users, and formed the basis of some 
contracts. Two alternative specifications were dra^ up, A for named 
coal, or coal of a particular desmption, B for coal guaranteed to have 
definite qualities as a fuel for steam-rauang. The standards are given 
in Table LV. 


TABLE LV 

Foama SrAanAans loa GuABijraaBC Coais 
Watihed Cook 


Deooription. 

Calorifio 
value in 

B.Th.U. 

Moistoie 



Small coal. 



Durham and Yorks 
(bituminous) : 








Doable nuts .... 

13,260 

8 

16*0 per cent, through 1 in.^ 

Sing^ „ .... 

13,000 

9 

17*5 


** 

t 

f» 

Baas. 

12,760 

10 

20*0 


»> 

1 

• » 

Seottish (bituminous): 








Double nuts .... 

12,760 

10 

15*0 

»> 

»> 

i 


’ Single .. 

12,600 

11 

20*0 

»> 


% 

ft 

Peas. 

12,000 

13 

20*0 

»* 

*> 

A 

ff 

Welsh (semi-bituminous and 
peeudo-anthraoitio) : 








La^ nuts ..... 

14,300 

5 

16*0 

>» 

f* 

i 

99 

SmiUI H. 

13,900 

6 

20*0 



1 

99 

Peaa „ . 

i 

Duiham and Yorks (bitu¬ 

13,360 

Try Screm 

6 

led Coeds. 

20*0 

»> 

*t 

A 

99 

minous) : 








Double nuts .... 

12,760 

5 

17*5 

>» 

tf 

1 

99 

Single. 

12,600 

6 

26-0 

»* 

»» 

f 

99 

Peas. 

12,260 


25*0 

» 

»> 

1 

99 

Derby and Notts (bituminous) 








Double nuts .... 

12,260 

9 

16*0 


** 


99 

Doable soreened small nuts 

12,000 

9 

20*0 

at 


1 

99 

Pea nuts" . . . . i 

Ldcester, Warwick and South 

11,600 

10 

20*0 


»f 

A 

99 

StaA: 








DouUe nuts .... 

12,000 

10 

15*0 



i 

99 

Double screened smidl nuts 

11,760 

10 

20*0 

at 

f* 


99 

Pea nuts ..... 

11,260 

12 

20*0 

ft 

ff 

A 

99 


* StovM lludl lie eqtwie ateeb with opening* in the dear to the 


(^ven. 
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Payment under B was on a |>fo roto ^»«ed on tte oabriSc value 

with suitable modifications of the quantity p|^ for as delivered aooord- 
iog to the moisture and «nT'»all coal. No variation in the contract price 
was made for varutioiw in the calorific value firom the s t a n d ar d not 
exceeding one-twentieth of the Sgures in the table. The calorific value 
was that determined on the coal after drying for 1 hour at ld*4° C. 
(220“ F.). 

If the percentage of small coal were above (or below) the standard, 
the quantity weired out was decreased (or increased) by a quarter of 
the percentage increase (or decrease) of small coal—^percentage being 
taken on the bulk and not on the standard. If the moisture were less 
than 10 per cent, by weight, the quantity of coal to be paid for was 
increased beyond the quantity weighed in by a percentage equal to the 
percentage decrease of moisture. If the moisture exceeded 10 per cent, 
by weight, the weight of coal to be paid for was decreased below the 
quantity weighed in by a percentage equal to the percentage increase in 
moisture. Right of rejection of a consignment could be exercised if the 
moisture were more than Ij) times the standard or the proportion of 
small coal exceeded 25 per cent, by weight—taken on the bulk. The 
percentage of sulphur on the coal as received could not exceed 2 per cent. 

The form of tender for coal for use in the London County Council 
Tramways Power Station la 3 rs down that the coal tendered may be of 
“the graded type, dry-cleaned or washed, suitable for mechanical 
stokers, or any smalls, dry-cleaned, washed or unwashed.” The coal 
most be freshly wrought. If the coal is not of the class or kind con- 
laracted for it may be rejected, and if required the contractor must 
produce satisfactory evidence that it is the actual output of the colliery 
or seam from which it purports to have been obtained. 

Amongst the particulars to be furnished are : (1) the calorific value 
(as received); (2) moisture ; (3) volatile matter; (4) guaranteed ash 
and (5) percentage passing throu^ a '^mesh sieve. 

No pro rata allowances axe included (as was the case at one time) 
for variation firom a standard calorific value, it doubtless being con¬ 
sidered that if the coal is specified as firom a particular source, the 
calorific value of the coal substance (i.e. excluding the adi) will not vary 
materially. 

The Council’s standards of ash content are: (o) ron^ smalls or 
dross, 12 <par cent.; (b) graded fiids, wariied, 8 per cent. If the 
guaranteed percentage of ash be less than these figures, such less ^nre 
is to be used in the calculation of any allowance, but if the percentage 
of aidi exceeds that st^nlated (or the ConnoU’s standwcd £« such coi^ 
whichever is the less) the baric price per tim shafi be reduced by Id. pec 
ton for every complete unit of such percentage exoessup tolfipttoent., 
and 3d. pec tcm for each unit above 15 per c<pt. Convemriyi^iftiieaidris 
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lees tlie price will be increased Id. per ion. Sampling and analyris is 
to be in accordance with the current recommendations of the Britkh 
Standards Institution. 

Q. H. Tissenden, of the C!otton Spinners’ Association, has recently 
discumed {Industry Illustrated, March 1.933) the findings of his Company 
in connection with the purchase of coal on a calorific value basis. This 
company first started purchasing coal on a calorific basis in 1923, after 
some trouble in persuading the other contracting party to agree. Their 
findings are definitely in favour. Control is effected by the analysis of 
weekly samples collected as specified. ^Hlien a new coal is being purchased 
the standard is adopted by agreement when the first month’s analyses 
are available, with the saving clause of a review after an agreed peri^. 

The variation in calorific value allowed on a coal of about 13,000 
B.Th.U. per lb. (ash 10 per cent., moisture 5 per cent.) is ± 150 B.Th.U. 
A scheme of bonuses and penalties operates on the determined calorific 
values as follows: 


(a) 13,161-13,321. Bonus li. per ton. 

(b) 1<{. per ton for eaoh edditimial 00 B.II 1 .U. 

(e) 12,791-12,860. Penalty 1<1. per ton. 

(d) U. per t<»t eaoh reduetkm ot 60 B.Th.U. 

(e) A T^ne of 1600 B.Th.U. below the etandard of 13,000 means oanoellation 

of the oontraot if it pereuts for two months. 

If the percentage of ash exceeds 15 per cent, for two months the 
buyer may cancel the contract. 

If the moisture contort differs from 5 per cent, a bonus or a penalty 
again applies, if over 7-5 per cent, for two months the buyer may cancel. 


4*01 to 6-00 per cent., standard price 


3<61 to 4-00 
3-01 to 3*60 
2-61 to 300 


bonus 2d. 


ff 

ff 


4d. 

6d. 


6*01 to 6*60 
6*61 to 7*00 
7*01 to 7*60 


penalty 2d, 


9* 


4d. 


99 


6d. 


The method of sampling under this contract is to take one spadeful 
from each cartful, collect these during one week in an air-tight box, 
break the bulk sample and reduce by coning an^ quartering uid <»msh- 
ing to 2-3 lb. At the end of eaoh month the weekly samples axe'weU 
mixed and analysed by the buyer or his nominee ai^ the seller. The 
former also seal a portion each month for reference. In case dilute 
the matter is referred to the Testing House of the Manchester CSiamber 
of Commefoe, whose decirion is final. 

The methods of test in this otherwise excell^t specification are not 
too satisfisctory, but the &ct that B.S.I. specifications are now available 
should soon remei^ this. 

Otiwr <fiaine8 eraitiol the omnmercial cmiditioas of aak. 
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CioNTBOL OF Combustion through Cobifosition of Flue Gases 

The method of calculating the amount of air required theoretically 
for the combustion of fuel of given composition and the thBoretical 
composition of the flue gases have been given in Chapter 1, and data 
for such calculations in Table II, Appendix. 

When the combustion of a fuel is complete the whole of the carbon 
should appear on the flue gases as carbon dioxide, accompanied by the 
nitrogen previously associated with the oxygen in the air. If this were 
attainable without excess air carbon dioxide and notrogen alone would 
constitute the flue gases. With excess air, as must be the case always 
with a solid or liquid fuel, free oxygen will be present in addition. On 
the other hand, when combustion is not complete carbon will be found 
in the flue gases partly as carbon monoxide and partly as hydrocarbons ; 
theoretically there should be no free oxygen under these conditions. 

The efficiency of the combustion process is dependent upon two 
main factors: 

1. Complete development of the maximum number of heat units 
of the fuel, attainable only by complete combustion. 

2. Maximum utilization of these units, attainable only by avoiding 
all preventable waste. 

The first condition is very important. All carbon appearing as 
the monoxide leads to serious loss, for 1 lb. of carbon then develops 
only 4,420 B.Th.U. per lb., instead of 14,660, as it does when burnt 
to carbon dioxide. Further, incomplete combustion of the volatile 
constituents (or products resulting from their decomposition by heat) 
leads to escape of hydrocarbon gases. From Table I, Appendix, it wiU 
be seen that such hydrocarbons have very high thermal values. 

In general these losses through incomplete combustion can be 
avoided only by admission of a certain excess of air over that demanded 
theoretically, and necessarily this entails losses through sensible heat 
units carried by the flue gases, which up to a certain limit are unavoid¬ 
able. For maximum practical efficiency a course must be steered 
clear on the one hand of the losses through incomplete •combustion, 
without on the other hand running the risk of still bigger losses through 
unnecessary excess of air. Heat units must be samficed; the important 
point is to adjust conditions of air supply so that this saraifiee is reduced 
to the minimiifn . 

Assuming combustion were perfect with the theoretical air, heat 
would still be lost through the hot flue gases, the actual loss depending 
on the wei|^t c£ the gases, thtir specific heat and temperature, or 
m X Sp. ht. (t| — tf) » B.TI 1 .U. 

where m is the weight of gases per lb. of friel, ttihe temperaturp of the 
flue gasei^ 1% the tnnperatnre of the air flhECess oi air which 
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must be allowed, as shown already, increases m, and the losses become 
proportionately large as (t^ — tt) becomes greater. In addition to 
losses in the flue gases excess air causes direct cooling in the fiumace, 
and reduces the efficiency of the heat transmission to the water. 

It is clear then that the control of the amount of air actually employed 
in the combustion process is essential to good results, and consequently 
the means by which a proper judgment of the actual air supply can be 
ascertained must be considered carefully. 

The deteninination of the proportion of carbon dioxide alone is a 
sufficiently good guide in general. Pure carbon on combustion with 
the theoretical air yields a volume of carbon dioxide equal to the volume 
of oxygen with which it combines; hence, as air contains approximately 
21 per cent, of oxygen, the gaseous products consist of 21 per cent, of 
carbon dioxide and 79 per cent, of nitrogen. For a fuel containing 


X per cent, carbon the flue gases will contain- 


21 X X 


carbon 


dioxide per cent. 


The excess air with pure carbon will be found from 


(-JL-. 

XCOf fonnd 



For a fuel consisting of carbon only as the combustible to¬ 
gether with non-combustible constituents, the excess air will equal 

- ^ -1 jlOO. In the case of a fuel containing hydrogen, a 

COt found / 

slight modiflcation would be required, because the hydrogen burns 
with oj^gen, forming water, which is condensed, and the carbon 
dioxide is estimated always in the gases after this condensation; but 
for practical purposes this may be neglected, and the last formula 
applied as giving a sufficiently accurate approximation. It is not 
possible, however, always to obtain the composition of the coal from 
which y is calculated, but, taking coals generally, the amount of 
carbon dioxide present in the flue gases with theoretical air supply 
will lie between 18'6 and 19 per cent. On the basis then of 

—- — 1 JlOO, the excess of air may be ascertained approxi- 
CO, found / ^ 

mately, and for a given heating value of the coal and flue gas tempera¬ 
ture tiie loss of heat units for different excess quantities of air calculated. 
In the diagram (Fig. 79) ciurves for a typical case are given for three 
ffiflbr^t flue gas tempacstures. 

It will be seen that the rate of increase of loss through excess air 
down to 12 per cent, of carbon dioxide is not great, but below this 
figure the losses may increase ra^dly. In an attempt to work with 
too hi|h carbon dioxide figure great risk is run of incuirii^j fur more 
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serious losses through incomplete combustion, and a safe maximum 
for oubon dioxide may well be fixed at 14 per cent, for coal on grates 
and somewhat higher for powdered coal or oil. 

The comnustion engineer would always be well advised to construct 
curves for the fuels he normally deals with in order that he can apply 
observed data to them rapidly and avoid repeated calculation. CSmrts 
have been constructed for tlds purpose covering coals over a range o$ 
carbon and hydrogen percents^, 'and their use is strongly to be 
recommended. If the composition (C and H) of a fuel is known (even 



Fia. 70.—Low of Heat in Sine Gaaee at Hiffoient (X>« Petoentagee. 

Calenlated for a Bteam coal, 87-0 pworat. carbon; 4'S per emt. hydiogen; aaanming 
a mean qweifio heat for the line gawe of 0-24; 18*3 per cent. CX>, in fine gaaee oorie- 
qMmd with It’S lb. of air theoretically required. 

approximately), and the composition of the flue gas, tiie owner of such 
a chart can read off the amount of excess air he is mdng and extent of 
his heat losses due to incomplete combustion or as sensible heat 
in his flue ^kses. One nomogram of this type is to be found in Teckmoed 
Data on Fudt {Joe. eit.). 

The degree of inoomj^teteness of emnbnsrion is usuaBy measured by 
the amotmt of oarixm monoxide present ih the flue gas. The amount 
of excess air necessary to prevent inoom]^ete cmnbusrion depends vpon 
rim fuel burned and the type of fomace. Almost omnplete combutdion 
with little mc»N! tiian ^emerioal air can be obtained witli gas and oil 
firing and with pulveriaed ooaL ’With grata firing of coal or ooice thia 
is not poanhle, and even lOO pear cent. caBoeas sir does not fdmunate 
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CO from the flue gases. It is ^uerally conceded that a compromise 
between heat losses by incomplete combustion and as sensible heat 
in the flue gas is obtainable with about 25 per cent, of excess air (see 
n.S. Bur. Mines Bulls. 135 and 137 and Tech. Paper 139). 

Several simide forms of apparatus are available for the rapid determin¬ 
ation of carbon dioxide in flue gases, and the application of these is often 
a valuable guide, but conditions during operation of a boiler plant, 
especially with hand-firing, vary so from time to time that these inter¬ 
mittent tests have nothing like the value which a continuous recording 
apparatus has. 

Analysis of the flue gases by one of the well-known methods miables 
not only the COt to be determined, but also the carbon monoxide and 
oxygen. From the results a good knowledge of the conditions may 
be derived, but such determinations take some time and involve the 
collection of samples at jEsirly long intervals. The Orsat apparatus is 
the one in most general nse. 

Continuous indicators and recorders (many so called are really inter¬ 
mittent, drawing the sample at every four to five minutes) for tiw COt 
content give all the information requisite, except in special cases. 
Some, however, have been adapted to give a record of the carbon 
monoxide content of the gases. CO, recordns may be classified as 
(a) chemicid, (b) physical. The former depend upon the measurement 
of a definite volume of the gas, the absorption of the COg by s^ong 
caustic sods (NaOH) or potash (KOH) solutions, or by specially prepared 
tiaked lime, the diminution in volume being automatically registered. 
Physical methods include measurement of the density of the gases 
compared with air, flue gases being about 8 per cent, heavier, and 
methods based on the relative heat conductivity of the gases involved. 

Some of the earli^ apparatus emplo}ring caustic alkalies were by 
no means simple in construction and included complicated glass parts, 
with many rubber tubing connections. Their maintenance in working 
condition required skilled and daily attention, and it was not uncommon 
to find that wh^ tins had not b^n given they had fallen into disuse. 
Caustic alkalies in strong solution are also very unpleasant to handle, 
and may easily be the cause of accidents. 

An absorption mstrument in which fine slaked lime was the absorbent 
was the Bi-Meter COg 'Recorder. This instrument was originally 
designed by Bay«r, and its operation will be followed from the 
diagram, I%ore 80. The amount of cubon dioxide was recorded by 
two gas meters, which measured the gas before and a£bec absorption of 
the carbon dioxide. Conaequentiy the meters revtdv^ at a diffarent 
speed, and by means of suitable gearing operated the pen (m the record¬ 
ing drum. Thme were no glass parts to get broken and no mbb« 
tuibiBg to perish, 
t. 


D D 
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. As shovm in the diagram, the gases were drawn first through a 
soot filter, which contained wood shavings and wood wool, the inverted 
bell standing in a water seal. Front the filter the clean gases passed 
through a wat»-cooled S 3 r 8 tem, the " temperature equalizer,” and then 
on to the first meter. The carbon dioxide was absorbed in the large 
absorption chamber, in which layers of fine slaked lime were placed, 
these being sqMurated by alternate layers of wood shavings; the lime 
required renewal every third day. 

The heat of reaction rendered the gas warm, so it passed through a 
second temperature equalizer, and then through the second meter, 
finally going through the aspirator and to waste. 



Whilst the diagram shows very clearly the principle of working, it 
does not indicate the compactness of the apparatus. The temperature 
equalizers were arranged, of course, in one vessel, a long cylindrical 
vessel on the right-band side of the case; from here tiie water passed' 
to tlie aspirator. The absorption chamber was arranged in the low«r 
part of the case. The fluid in the meters was oil, and the level in each 
was so adjusted that with meter 2 running 4 per cent, dower than No. 1, 
both working on air, the line ruled by the pen jruit reached the zero line 
on the chart. When carbon dioxide was being absorbed , the .jq)eed of 
meter 2 was reduced fiirthar, the pen marking the correqKmding per¬ 
centage of carbon dioxide. 

Compound borders measuring both oxides oi carbon opwate on 
the prind^ of removal of COt by caustic solution, combustion of tiie 
CO in the residue in a tube containing copper oxide heated to a red 
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heat, and fiAal absorption of the CO« formed. The chart shows a double 
record for CO, on the one hand and theoretically CO + COi on the other. 
The cUfference is an excellent indication of incomplete combustion but 
is not an exact measure of it owing to the possible presence of hydrt^n 
and hydrocarbons in the flue gas. The “Mono” is a well-known 
instrument of this type. 

Physical Methods. Although in the early forms physical methods 
were not very trustworthy, improvements have now 1^ to their largely 
replacing the chemical methods. 

The difference in density of flue gas^ and air was employed in some 
form of gas balance. Average flue gas is about 8 per cent, heavier than 
air, but as one litre of air weighs only 1'29 grams, the weight difference 
for flue gas is only of the order of 0-1 gram, and direct weighing conse¬ 
quently was liable to give very approximate results. Methods for 
improvement include the rate of passage of the gases through capillary 
tul^ or, as in the Banarex instrument, magnifying the small density 
difference by impelling air and the flue gases, with a powerful swirl, by 
fans attached to the shafts of two independent electric motors against 
two other fans with flat vanes. The air and gases being impelled with 
opposite rotary motions, the difference of torque of the two shafts 
enables a system of levers to be coupled to the respective ends of the 
shafts of the energy absorbing vanes and so operate an indicating 
pointer and trace a record on a wax paper chart. The impelling motors 
have a speed of 3000 r.p.m. If there is a slight difference of speed 
this is readily compensated for by a small adjustment of the zero. 

Since water vapour will affect the density, it is necessary to bring ■ 
both the air and flue gases to the same state of humidity-saturation. 
This is arranged for by humidifiers through which the gases pass. 

pPhe Banarex instrument has been used for the measurement of 
small differences of density of gases at the Fuel Besearch Station and 
further details will be found in Technical Paper No. 6 (1922) and in 
a paper by A. Blackie and B. H. Williams {Jour. SdenHfio In^ruments, 
1929,6, No. 5, p. 167). It was found that small differences of density of 
two gases could be determined with a considerable degree of accuracy. 
Its rapidity of action enabled it to be used for this purpose where rapid 
changes had to be studied and other apparatus was inadmissible. 

Electrical Recorders. These are based upon the principle that 
if a ^rire of a non-oxidizable metal, like platinum, be heated by a steady 
current in a closed ^Mtce, the actual temperature it attains is determined 
by the heat conductivity of the surrounding gas, provided that the 
convection and ** end losses ” are reduced to a n^ligible amount. 

If the conductivity for heat of air is taken as unify, the conductivity 
of hydrogmi is 7, whilst that of CO, is 0*69. The actual temperature 
attidned then by one of two wires through which the same current is 
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paadng wUl, if the wire is sunroimded b 7 air, be ocmmderably lowear than 
in a wire surrounded by gases containing carbon dioxide. On the other 
hand, it must be noted that as hjrdrogen has seven times the oonduotivity 
of air, a small percentage in the flue gases will tend to make the difference 
of temperature due to CO| less. 

An instrument based on these principles was designed by Siemens 
as early as 1908, and Q. A. Shdcespear is responsible for the instru¬ 
ment described below, now made by the Cambridge Instrument Co. 

This comprises (a) the soot filter (neceamry with all recordos), ( 6 ) the 
COa metering unit, (o) indicating and/or recording instruments, con¬ 
nected to ( 6 ) by suitable lengths of inMilAting leads. 

The arrangement of the metraing unit is illustrated by the diagram 
(Fig. 81) and the vertical section (Fig. 82). Four identical spirals of 
jdatinum wire are enclosed in separate cells, Et-Ba (Fig. 81), in a metid 
block, each forming an arm of a Wheatstone bridge. When two gases 



of different thermal conductivity are introduced, one into the pare of 
cells, Et, Ea, and the other gas into Et, E«, the respective wkea in these 
will cool at a different rate and maintain a different temperature. 
The difference of resistance will throw the Wheatstone bridge out of 
balance and the galvanometer, G, will be deflected to a degree which 
depends primarily on the difference of conductivhy of the two gases. 
It is arranged that changes in temperature of the gases affsot both sides 
of the bridge equally. If the cells Et, E 4 , contain air, vaA thq oeDs 
El, Et, flue gas, the extent of d^Bection will mdicate the amount of COt 
pesent, the g^anometa being calibrate to show the peromitege. 
Carbon monoxide, nitrogen and oxygen have so nearly Gw Grermal 
conductivity of air that small variations in these accompanying gases 
have no a]^pceoiable influence on the resi^tB. Hydrogen, however, as 
already mentioned, may )iave an influence. 

inw current in the Elieatstone bridge oirouit, as shewn by the 
ammeter, A, is adjusted to a oourtant amount ^ Gw Gwostet, B.. 
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vliilst tbe teaistanoe, B, in the galvanometer ciicnit enables the electrical 
aero of the COt meter bdng adjusted. 

A diagrammatio secti<m of tbe metering unit as assonbled is diown 
mFigaxe82. The four cells containing the platinum qtirals are arranged 
in the upper part, A, of the gon>metal block, K, the lower part compris¬ 
ing the bubbler, F, and as{mator. The gases pass first tiprough the 
water and then through the annular surfitce cooler, G, to the meter 
and thence to the central pipe, H, which forms the aspirator. The 
meter block, A, is water cool^ by the jacket, J, in which tiie annular 
cooler, G, is also immersed. The 
two sir cells are sealed, but 
provisicm is made to keep the air 
at saturation by means of a moist 
wick. Current may be taken from 
the electric supply mains or be 
provided by an accumulator. 

The same principle is adopted 
in what is known as the carbon 
monoxide metering unit, although 
this really records approximatdiy 
the percentage of combustible 
gases in the flue gas. One pair 
of cells pass the flue gas directly; 
from them the guea then pass 
through an electrically heated 
furnace. In this the carbon 
monoxide is converted to CO,, 
methane to CO, and water, and 
the hydrogen to water. The 
cooled converted gases then pass 
through the other pair of cells, 
when the increase in CO, will be 
measured. 

It is claimed fat tiie dectiioal ^rpe that the opesatmgoosts axe vary 
unaH, that little attention is requir^ compared trith the chemical t 3 ^, 
and that the gases ate continuously under examination, intermittent 
samples and subsequrat abscnption of the CO, being avoided. 

It is claimed further that results are accurate to within 1 per cent, 
of the carbon dioxide and monoxide content, but witii the latter, undw 
reasonable furnace ocmditions, tilie amount present dtould be quite small. 

It must be emphahiaed that carbon dioxide alone frmushes the 
easieet and meet applimdde method of es ti mating excess air, but that 
earbon duncide is <»!ly a measnm of the beat losses due to this it 
u nU by mrioH mmoxide. A fiixtiier small error is intro- 
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dticed by sulphur dioxide, produced ftoni COmbustlblc Sulpiuf in tb6fu6l. 
This gas is absorbed also by the reagents which absorb carbon dioxide. 

The saving of fuel when recorders have been installed generally has 
been very considerable. In many cases they have revealed that not 
more than 5 per cent, of carbon dioxide had been obtained in ordinary 
working before this check was introduced. With the instruments fitted 
in a suitable position, the record is at all times visible to the stokers, 
who are found usually to take a proper interest in maintaining the 
standard of the flue gases, and as a check to excessive firing at infrequent 
intervals during the night shifts they have proved of great value. In 
power stations with widely varying load it is difficult to obtain proper 
adjustment of conditions for the best results without the emplojrment 
of some such s)rstem, and as a means of detecting irregularity in the 
working of automatic stokers they are valuable. 

A word of caution is necessary in reference to air leaks through 
boiler settings, etc. This would lead to low carbon dioxide, and the 
cause would be detected by failure of reduction of the air supply to 
the furnace to raise the carbon dioxide. There is, however, the risk 
that in attempting to do this, in the absence of knowledge as to an air 
intake, losses through incomplete combustion might be incurred. 

In the operation of producer gas plants the automatic carbon dioxide 
recorders prove of value in controlling the working conditions, as the 
carbon dioxide is a most useful indication of the reactions taking place. 

Automatic recorders, especially those of the chemical type, require 
regular attention if they are to be kept operating satisfactorily, but 
this attention, if regular, need occupy but little time. Particular atten¬ 
tion must be directed to the cleansing of the gases by a suitable soot 
filter, which should be readily accessible for cleaning and renewal of 
material, and to arranging the gas pipes so that water does not condense 
and collect in bends: drain cocks should be provided at such points. 
The pipe system should be blown through at frequent intervals with 
compressed air or steam. With attention to the recorders as part of 
the daily routine of the boiler-house the instruments are capable of 
invaluable service, but with neglect for some days so much requires 
doing that it is never attempted. 

Fuel Consumptions 

Fuel Consumptions. A vast amount of information on the con¬ 
sumption of fuel is scattered throughout the literature dealing with 
power production. It is impossible to convert the whcde of tto heat 
energy of the fuel into useful work, and the proporti<m which can be con¬ 
vert^, even under the best conditions, varies over a wide range for 
plant of different type. This proportionate convendon of heat into work 
is hzpressed as the “ efSoiency ” of the jAant. This over-all effi^snoy 
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includes that of the boiler and steam engine, or, in the case of gaseous 
fuels, of the producer and gas engine. In the case of the steam plant 
the eflSciency of the boiler will vary with the type, but for any type 
will depend very^largely on the proper control of the combustion process, 
a subject discussed at length in the preceding chapter. The consump¬ 
tion per H.P. generated is lowest the nearer the plant is working to the 
maximum output. 

In order to give a general comparison of the relative value for power 
of the various fuels already dealt with in previous chapters. Table LVI 
has been arranged, based upon the theoretical horse-power obtainable in 
a perfect heat engine. Since 1 H.P. is equal to 33,000 ft.-lb. per minute, 
the H.P.-hour is equivalent to 33,000 x 60 = 1,980,000 ft.-lb. The 
B.Th.U. is equivalent to 778 ft.-lb. Hence with the perfect heat engine 

1,980,000 

B.Th.U. per H.P.-hour = - -T jiff- = 2660. 


TABLE LVI 


COMPABATIVID CONSUMPTION OF FUXLS AT VaBIOUS ThBBHAI. EfFICIBNOIIS 


(Based on the perfect heat engine requiring 2560 B.Th.U. per H.P.) 


§ 


0 

s 

-s' 


£ 

Type of engine of this 

.a a 


efficiency. 

a’S 

la 


|| 

s 


ir 

40 \ 
85 / 

Diesel engines 

6,400 

7,320 

30 1 
26 1 
20 1 

Large gas engines . • 

Gas engines, ordinary 1 
oil and petrol motors J 
Large turbine set8,'j 

8,530 

10,240 

12,800 

r 


is{ 

over-type super- } 

heated steam J 

14,200 

f 

Small turbine sets,^ 


1. { 

high-speed xecipro- > 
eating condensing . J 

17,050 

100 \ 
7*5. 

50* 

Ordinary expansion 1 
condensing . . . | 

Small reciprocating 1 

25,600 
’ 34,200 

51,200 

non-condensing j 


Quantity of different fuels to provide 
these units. 


£ 

£ 


w 

. £ 

3 0 

1 

. M 

■sa 

i 

. a 

3° 


Is 


Jfa 

la 


ii 

•a!=! 

1^. 


1 

5i 

d 

diCQ 

s • 

£{n 


oT 

1 

s 

®s 

0-512 

0-336 

10-4 

46-7 

57-5 

0-586 

0-385 

12-2 

47-0 

81-3 

0-683 

0-450 

14-2 

61-0 

94-8 

0-819 (a) 

0-540 

17-0 

3-2 

114-0 

1-024 

0-675 

21-6 

01*4 

142-5 

1-136 

P-75 

23-7 

101-0 

156-0 

1-365 

0-90 

28-4 

122-0 

1805 

2-08 

1-35 

42-7 

183-0 

285-0 

2-73 

1-80 

57-0 

244-0 

380*0 

4-10 

2-50 

85-4 

366-0 

570-0 


NOT».--Figure8 in heavier type indicate the usual fuel and the avemge con* 
sumption., 

(a) When gasided in inoduoers. 
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Considerable differences in thermal ^ciencies, and therefore in ffiel 
oonsmnptiQns, are met with in practice, and although in smne cases 
higher efficiencies are met with in special test runs, those given in 
Table LVI idford a fair guide imder good running cpnditicms. 

Sankey (J. Soy. S^e. Arts, 110, 3127, p. 1089) gave the data repro¬ 
duced in Table LVII for the fuel consumption in various types plants 
at varying loads. 


TABLE LVn 

Fuel CoNsmcraoNS at Vakous Loads 



Calorific 
value of 
fuel 

B.Th.U. 
per lb. 

Total fUel required—lb. per hour at 
various proportions of full load. 

Desoription of plant. 

Quarter 
load 25. 

Half 
load 50. 

Full 

load 100 
B.H.P. 

10 per 
cent. 
Over¬ 
load 

no. 

50 per 
cent. 
Over¬ 
load 
150. 

Non-oondiNiaing steam 

plant. 

CSo^ensing steam plant * 
Overtype superheated oon- 
densing steam plant . 
Gas engine, jnessure pro¬ 
ducer . 

Gas engine, suction pro-1 
duoer./ 

Oil en£^. 

Diesel engine .... 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

13,000 

14,000 

19,000 

18,600 

/160 

1200 

95 

55 

f37 

53 

/34 

149 

r26 

133 

jie 

\19 

190 

240 

120 

75 

57 

70 

53 

64 

40 

46 

25 

27 

270 

320 

190 

130 

93 

104 

85 

96 

65 

72 

45 

45 


n 


Where two sets of figures are given for the same class of engine, the 
upper is for 100 H.P. plant, the lower for 150 H.P. 

Under ordinary conditions in praolaoe the figures in Table LVIIl 
have been deduced firom a large number of records. The over-all 
efficiency in the case of steam plants includes boilers and engines; in 
the ease of gas plants it includes the producer, cleanamg plant, and 
engine efficiency. Of course, the consumption per B.H.P.-hour is 
greater for small power engines, but with intamal combustion engines 
the increase is very much less than with steam jduij;. 

Comidete record of fuel ocmsumptions in the deotxio gnunating 
stations of the ooimtry are published in the Annual Betum of Fuel 
Consumptimis and Units G^erated Stationery C^fioe). In 1932 
the highest themud efficiency«in a steun (turbine) generating station 
was 24-72 per cent. Many Diesel engined stations had a tiumnal 
dhciffiacy of some 29 per omt. 
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TABLE LVnt 

OVtt-Aix OoKsmiraoH ov VvmL n» B.B.P. At Fni. Load dmdxb ’Rrmatim 

CosomoHa 


Steam Plante 


Tjfpe of engine. 

Approx, overall 
moieiifly. 

Lb. of fad. 
Cod. Oil fad. 

SmftU redprooatiAg non-oondend^ . 

5 

4r5 

— 

Large mulSiiple expaodcm oondenaing 

. 6-7 

3-4 

2—2*5 

Smi^ turli^ gets and over>type auperlieat 
deiudiig. 

con- 

. 12-15 

1*4-17 

0*9-1 *1 

Large turbine sets. 

18 

1*3 

0*75 


Goa Plante, Town goal Moat furnace gaa. 


Preimre produoera 

20 

Lb. of fuel 
in generator. 
OO-ll 

Cu. ft. 
of gas. 
80-90 

Sttoticm jMxidttoers 

. . 22 

0-8-1-0 

80-90 

Town gas . 

. 25-27 

— 

16-18 

Coke oven gas . 

. 25-27 

— 

20-21 

Blast fumaoe gas 

. 26-27 

— 

100-110 


Oil Enginea. 

Nature of ftiel 

and «p. gr. Lb. Pints. 

Petrol motor. • . , 18-22 Patrol (0*722) 0-83 0*7 

Oidiiiftry <nl engiiiee . 18-25 Keroiine (0*825) 0*61-0*875 0*60-0*85 

Semi-DieMl engmes . 25-27 Fuel oil (0*020) 0*63-0*69 0-55-0*60 

Diesel t^rpe engines 30-33 Fuel oil (0*020) 0*45-0-50 0*30-0*43 

At many large steam stations a coal consumption of less than 
1*5 lb. per unit generated is common, but for a proper comparison with 
oil engines it must be remembered that Diesel sets are not at present 
installed in stations with a higher output than 10 million units per 
annum. The lowest coal consumption per unit in stations below this 
figure was 1*96 lb. per unit. 

From the Annual Reports of the Diesel Ei^;ine Usos’ Association 
(1931-2) for forty stations the average oil consumption was 0*666 lb. 
per unit generate; 1932-3, for fifty-four stations it was 0*648 lb. 

The largest Diesel engine construct^ by-1934 was one of22,600H.P., 
having eight cylinders, and the following fuel consumptions are recorded 
for it: 0*35-0*36 lb. (14,000 to 20,000 H.P:); 0*4 lb. (8,000 H.P.); 
0*48 lb. (6,000 H.P.). 

Comparlsoii Between Gne and Steam Plants. Dnoussion of 
the relative advantages of gas plants in cdmparison with steam plants 
for power production has lost much of its former imp<»tanoe. The 
recovery of ammonia in the larger ^^ts is no longer a Suable oibet 
to the coat of fuel, imd, in tite case of suction plants, the widely extended 
use of heavy ml en^nes to medinm and small powers has reduced thtir 
impwtaaoe. It suffiM theqrdtoe to make rmly a short oomparistm 
of gu plants with rteam. With even the best bdler partomanoes 
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a gas producer shows a somewhat higher efficiency; it responds more 
readily to changing demands, and requires less upkeep. Producers 
diow a better efficiency because for a given output they are tmutller 
th a n boilers; there is less material to heat up and less loss by radiation. 
With suction plants and smaller pressure plants producers are simpler 
to operate, but larger-sized plants are regarded generally as requiring 
more attention and skill, and hence more difficult to work. This is due 
probably in a measure to the more general acquaintance with steam 
plants of the class of men available. 

With a gas plant the transmission of the gas over comparatively 
long distances is a simple matter; th^ is no loss by condensation 
in pipes, and the pressures involved are but little above atmospheric, 
so that the pipe system is cheap as compared with steam piping. These 
considerations enable a central gas-generating plant to be arranged 
with distribution to engines over a wide area. The corresponding 
centralization with steam can be accomplished by electric distribution 
of power. 

Diesel and Steam Plants. Very valuable comparisons of the 
cost of generating current in these two types of plant have been given 
by Tookey (The Internal Combustion Eng., Nov., 1933, p. 3), who took 
units rated respectively at 100, 600,1500 kW., and for each assumed 
an output of 60 per cent, of the rated full load. Each rating was further 
considffl^ed when working at one, two or three shifts per day. A sum- 
nuiry of the data is given in Table LIX. In the total costs per unit 
generated all items, such as capital costs, interest, depreciation, etc., are 
included, and in the running costs, labour, lubrication, etc. It will be 
seen that with the larger plants there is but little difference in running 
costs or total costs on the basis of these figures, but a distinct advantage 
for the Diesel plants in the smaller rating. 


TABLE LIX 

COKPABISON OF StXAM AND DEBSKI. EvoiiniS 


Rated output . 
Shifts worked . 

100 kW. 


600 kW. 

1600 kW. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 ^ 

.3 


^Running 










S 

costs^praioe 










1 * 

per unit . 

0'93 

0*90 

0*89 

0*42 

0*42 

0*42 

0-36 

0*31 

0*30 


Total costs. 











^ pence 

rRunning 
cost^ pence 
per unit . 

1*325 

1*16 

1*09 

0*716 

0*60 

0-87 

0*59 

0*46 

0-42 


0*61 

0*64 

0*62 

042 

0*38 

036 

0*34 

0*31 

030 

ITc^ costs. 


^ pence 
* 

0*90 

0*67 

0*80 

0*69 

0*66 

0-60 

0*56 

044 

0-41 
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GeNBRAI. OONSlDEBATIONS IN POWBB PltOimCTION 

The particular plant most suitable for power production under the 
very varying conditions in practice iroften difficult to arrive at; indeed, 
as in most things, sharp lines of demarcation are frequently absent, 
and wh(m all costs of installation, fuel charges and operating are taken • 
into account, there is often little to choose between rival systems. 

It is not within the scope of a book on fuel to discuss cost of plant, 
weight and space, which are important in the ratio they bear to fuel 
consumption and cost, but certain general consideratiMis may be 
referred to briefly. 

A very large proportion of the total fuel for power purposes is 
required in small plants, say, up to 100 H.P., and with such plants 
there is great latitude of choice. The small steam engine, especially 
if non-condensing, as is often the case, is notoriously inefficient, quite 
justifying its appellation of a “ coal eater.” This disadvantage at once 
places it so far behind the suction gas plant, gas engine on town supply, 
oil engine and, often, the electric motor, that it need be considered no 
longer as a competitor. 

Where coal gas can be obtained at a reasonably low figure the 
question of its competition with suction-gas plant and oil engines is 
important. Coal gas offers certain advantages; there is a constant 
supply available of a fuel of very constant composition, the gas is 
perfectly clean, so that no water charges for purification are incurred, or 
attention to scrubbers, etc.; there are no stand-by costs, which for 
intermittent work is important, and the capital expenditure is limited 
in the case of gas to the engine, with sometimes the meter; with the oil 
engine to the engine and oil tank. 

In districts not supplied with town gas the small consumer has the 
choice between suction gas and oil engines. For the usual small power 
rating of ordinary oil engines tlieir cost, small space occupied, and ease 
of operation give them ,advantages which more than compensate for 
any higher fuel costs. The total number of Diesel engine sets has 
increased rapidly within the last few years, and they find application 
in the medium and small electric genoating station, in water and sewage 
pumping and in many modem buildings for electric lighting sets. 

Whilst low fuel consumption most be a fiictor of great importance 
in any ■powet plant, it can be the deciding factor l^tween different 
systems only when all costs, capital expenditure, depreciation, operating 
costs, etc., are all about equal. The advantages accruing to lower fuel 
consumption are in some cases more than counter-balanced by the 
lower fixed charges on some other sj^m with somewhat higher fuel 
consumption. The considerstion of all these contingent costs is clearly 
beyond the scope of this work; indeed, in nearly every case it depend 
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on saoli specisl iactois that each requires eanhl individual eonsiden* 
tiim. 

One p(mt whieli frequently is overlooked is tilift low fuel eonBump> 
tion invcdves, on the one hand, carrying leas stock of fuel, with less 
capital eiqpenditure in suitable stores, lower handling costs of the fuel 
and ashes, and frequently less loss by deterioration. On the othor hand, 
whoe about the same stock is carri^, the consumer is provided with fisr 
lai^^ reserves of fuel for operating the plant when supplies may be 
interrupted through colliery strikes or transport difficulties. 
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Total iM8liG6imtfk» 60,482 97*66 134,617 180,166 202,705 191,514 186,675 177,680 194338 

Total . . 61,743 100*00 136,978 183352 206318 196349 190366 180,969 
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Amx* flash-point apparatus, 353 
Ahioiptioii oi oxygrai hy ooai, 102 
Adniittlty 153 

Ahr, oompQsttion, 10; for oombostkm of 
gsM, 10»Ti^lL A|ip«; steam* satn- 
imtioii, 312; weignt per onbio foot, 10 
Air-earbon xeaetioii, 276 
Air-eoke gas, 307 

Akohdb, 231; as fuela, 239; adTantages 
and disadvantages, 232; alcohol/ 
benaole mixture, 242; caloriflc 
value, 236; oomhustion of, 237; 
oorrodon with, 236; denataruig, 
236; ethyl, 233, and production, 
234; methyl, 233; methylated, 215, 
236; thermal efficiency, 238 
Aldehyde. 239 
Alma gas producer, 316 
Ammonia recovery, see Producer gas 
Ammonium sulphate, from coke ovens, 
124; from peat, 36 
Analysis, of fuels, 337 
Analysis, coals; ash, 346, fusibility of, 
77, caking index, 77 ; carbonisation 
assay, 349; coke yield, 345; mois- 
tore, 343; nitrogen, 347; ** ra- 
tiond analysis, 361; sampling, 
387; standard methods, 343; sid- 
jdinr, 347; ultimate analysis, 347; 
vola^ matter, 344 
Coke, 362; flue gases, 401 
Oils: adi, 362 ; asphalt, 361; carbon 
residue (coking test), 361; distilla¬ 
tion test, 356; fla^ 1^^^» 352; 
specific gravity, 362; stdidiiir, 369; 

» viscosity, 366; water in> 358 
Anthracite, 78 
Anthraxylon, 74 
Anti-kn^ s^ts, Z32 
Aromatic hydrocarbons^ 228; effect in 
motori^^t, 220 
Axsmiio in coal, 68 

Adi, coal, 63 $ determination, 346 $ fusion 
temperature, 65; coke, 127; in 
Diesd olis, 260; peat, 32 
AaiAalt, in Diesel oils, 250 
Aijdialt base oik, 168 
Assa^i^or carbo&dsation, Gray-Kiug, 77, 

Atonah^ fuel oil, air far, 185; com- 
|arkon Of systems, 194 ; eteam'lbr, 

looal, 81 


Automatic COg recorders, 401 
AvsHahle hydrogen in 15 

BaoASsa, 35 
Baum coal washer, 96 
Becker coke oven, 135 
Beehive coke ovens, 133 
Bensene, 228 

Benaok, 227 ; alcohol mixtures, 242; con¬ 
stituent hydrocarbons, 227; petrol 
mixtures, 241; properties, 215; pro¬ 
duction, from tar, 228, firom coal jm, 
229; reotifioatian, specmoa- 

tion for (N.B.A.), 230 
Bi-meter COg recorder, 401 
Bituminous coals, 74 
Blast-furnace coke, 123 
Blast-furnace gas, 332; cleMiiog, 336 ; 
composition, 332 ; dust in, 336; for 
met^urgioal furnaces, 333; power 
Atom, 333; tar, 165 
Blue water gas, 288 
Boghead cannel, 73 

Bouer heating by surface combustion, 
270 

Bomb calorimeters for gaseous fuels, 379; 

liquid, 377 ; solid, 369 
Boys gas calorimeter, 380; recording gas 
calorimeter, 886 

Brayshaw annealing furnace, 289 
Brett oil sprayer, 192 
Briquettes, 106 
British coals, 79 
British thermal unit, 12 
Broshi coal tar hydrogenation, 170 
Bunker cold, 78 

Bunsen flame temperatures, 266 
Burners for oil fuel, 162 
Steam and air: Clyde , 183; Morgan, 
184; XJrquhart, 183; Walkmd, 
184; Walli^d-Howden, 184 
Pressure : Clyde, 190; Koiting, 187; 
Urquhart, 189; Walkend-Hoircien, 
188; White (Samuel), 187 
Mechanical: Brett, 191; Eotmnker, 

By-products recovery (coke), 139; eco¬ 
nomic aspects, 140 

Caking Index of coal, 77 
Ccdotie. 12 

Ckdortflc kitentity, 16 
Odoriflo value, 11; calculated, 14, 388» 
386; gross, i2» 363; net, 12, 364 
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Oaloiiio value of aleoliol, 236; benzole, 
216; blaat-funiaoe gaa, 332; char¬ 
coal, 27 ; coal, 82; coal gaa, 262; 
cdke, 125; fbel cil, 166; lignite, 
72; keroaine, 246; peat| 32; peat 
producer gas, 35; petrol, 213; pro¬ 
ducer gas, 316, 327, 330; tar, 166; 
water gas, 296, 297; wood, 25; 
^ wood producer gas, 26 
Calorimeters, 367; accuracy ot, 376; 
bomb, 369; Boys, 380 ; ols^ifica- 
tion of, 367; compari^n of, 368; 
corrections for, 372, 375; flow, 379; 
gas, 379; Junker, 379; Mahler, 
; recording gas, 383; ^ys, 386; 
Fairweather, 387 ; Sigma, 387; 
Thomas, 384; still-water, 383; water 
equivalent 375 

Calorimctiy', 367 ; conectiona, 372, 375; 
of gases, 379 ; liquids, 377 ; solids, 
367 

Campbell, classiOcation of coal, 65 
Campredon coke test, 77 
Canadian coal, 85 

Cannel, boghead, 73; coal, 72; composi¬ 
te tion, 73 

Carbon dioxide as a guide to combustion, 
398 ; recorders, 401; Bi-meter, 401; 
Ranarex, 403; Shakespear, 404 
Carbon monoxide in flue gases, 400; in 
I.C. engine exhaust, 217 
Carburetted w’ater gas, 289, 298 
Ollular structure of coke, 126 
Cellulose, 25, 39 
Oetene number, 240 
Characters of fuel oil, 151 
Charcoal, 26; manufacture, 27 ; peat, 
33; wood, 26 
Clarain, 41 74 

dassifleation of fuels, 24 ; of coals, 61; 

of gaseous fuels, 217 
Clyde oil burners, 183, 191 
Coal, absorption of oxygen by, 102; 

action of moisture in, 103 
Coal analysts, «343 ; anthracite, 78; 
arsenic in, 58; ash, 53; action of 
solvents on, 46-60 ; bituminous, 63, 
74 ; briquettes, 108; brown, 70; 
bunker, 78; calorific value, 82; 
cannel, 72 ; classific^tiqn, 61; clean¬ 
ing, 92; coherence, 87 ; coking, 77, 
teste for, 77, 351; combined oxygen 
in, 15; combustion, 96; eomptete 
gasification of, 302; composition; 
62 ; constituents, 43 ; deterioration, 
101; dust firing, 110; fonnation, 
39 ; formation of smoke fyom , 96 ; 

Coal gas; gases in, 59; 
heating, 101; horn, 73; inorganic 
oonstitaente, 43; ignition point, 4; 
iiiacn>-eoiistiitttente, 40; mioro-oon- 
stitumits, 40; mmstiite in0.52; do- 
termiuatkm oC 344; navigation, 78; 
aitixigeii in, 56; oxygen in, 56'; 
parrot, 73; plmphonig in, 58; 
physical properties, 87; po^vdered, 


as fuel, 110; preparation, 92; pur¬ 
chase, 389; solvent extraction, 46, 
90; specific gravity, 87 spontane¬ 
ous ignition, 101; steam, 78; 
storage, 103; stowage capacity, 87 
Coal, sulphur in, 57, 347; tar and tar 
oil8---see Tar; volatile hydrocarbons 
in, 74; washing, 93 

Coal contracts, 389; Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, 397; London County 
Council, 396 

Coal gas, 257; burners, 266; calorific 
value, 262; combustion oi^ 265; 
compositimi, 261; for '^industrial 
heating, 267 ; for power, 265, 411; 
production, 260; surface combus¬ 
tion, 270; systems of burning, 266; 
use of water gas in, 288 
Coal-oil suspensions, 120 
Coherence of coal, 87 
Coke, alkali chlorides in, 128 ; ash, 127 ; 
calorific value, 125; coke breeze, 
330; density, 126; hardness of, 
126; metallurgical, 124; nitrogen 
in, 125; ov^ns, 134; phosphorus 
in, 128; porosity, 126 ; production, 
133 ; reactivity, 128 ; specific grav¬ 
ity, 127 ; sulphur in, 128; water in, 
127 

Coke oven gaa, 262 ; by-produets, 263 ; 
composition, 264 ; power from, 
265 

Coke ovens, 134; beehive, 133 ; recovery, 
134, 138 

Coking coal, 77, 123 
Coking tests for coal, 77 
** Colloidal ” coal, see Coal-oil suspensions 
Combined oxygen in coal, 56 
Combustion, 3 ; air for, 10; incomplete, 
3, 398 ; of coal, 96 ; limits of, 18 ; 
spontaneous, 101 ; surface, 270 
Combustion of cool and oil compared, 195 
Complete gasifi'cation of coal, ^2 
Composition of air, 10 ; peat, 31; petro¬ 
leum, 156; wood, 25 
Compression-ignition engine fuels, petro¬ 
leum, 247 ; ash, 250 ; asphalt, 250 ; 
Cetene number, 249; consumption, 
254 ; delay period, 249; flash poinf, 
250; “ S.LT.,” gf8*; viscosity, 249 
C.I. engine fuels, 247.r tar oils, 252; con- 
sumption, 254 f requiremento, 253; 
“ ai.T.,” 263 

Compression limit, ratio in motors, 220; 

for alcohol, 2^; petrol, 219 
'Conradson carbon test, 361 
Consumption of oil in engines, 254, 416; 

tar, 264 * 

Ckmtifacts, coal, 396 
Cooling corrections, calorimotiy^ 373 
Corrosion with alcc^cfi, 238 
Cracking of oil, 159 
C^peosoie liieb 252 % 

CkOBSlay feed hopper, 381 
Crude petromm, 156; tar, 163 
Culm, 79 
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Dbkatitekd alcohol, 235 
Density of coke, 126 
Deterioration of coal, 101 
Detonation in petrol ^ine, 220 
Diesel engines, 247 ; ignitiem in, 248 
Diesel engine oils,^ 248 (see Compression- 
ignition engine fuels) 

Distillation, of coal, 123, 162; low tem¬ 
perature, 140; oO, 157 ; peat, 34; 
wood, 27 

Distillation test, for oils, 358 
Dowson, bituminous suction plant, 323; 
gas, 308 

Dulong*s formula, 363 ; modification, 364 
Durain, 42, 74 
Dust-firing, 112 

Economic aspects of liquid fuel, 202 
Efficiency of gas and steam plants, 409 ; 

heat enmnes, 407 * 

Efficiency of gas producer, 330 
Endothermic compounds, 15 ; nature of 
coal, 89 

Engler flask for oils, 358 
Eschka process for sulphur in coal, 347 
Ether in motor fuels, 241 
Ethyl alcohol (ethanol), 233 
Evaporative values for fuels, 17 
Exothermic compounds, 15 
Expansion coefficient of petroleum, 154 
Explosive limits of alcohol, 215 ; benzole, 
215 ; gaseous mixtures, 18 ; petrol, 
19, 218 

Faibweatheb recording gas calorimeter, 
387 

Flame, production, 4 ; rate of propaga¬ 
tion, 19 ; in petrol-air mixtures, 218 ; 
temperature, 22 ; of coal gas, 266 ; 
temperature of water gas, 297 
Flash point, 352 ; of fuel oil, 152, 335; 
of petroleum, 154 

Flash point apparatus, 353 ; Abel, 353 ; 

Pensky-Marten, 365 
Flow calorimeters, 379 
Floe gases, 398; analysis of, 491; CO, 
in, 398; removal of dust from, 120 
Fractional distillation of petroleum, 358 
Francis classification of coal, 66 
Frazer’s dassification, 64 
Froth flotation ^coal), 96 
Fuel, analysts, 343; classification, 24; 
consumption, 406; at various loads, 
408 1 comparison at various thermal 
efficiencies, 407 ; for gas plants, 309^; 
gaseous, 257; ignitiem points, 4; 
liquid, 149 ; mixtures, 241; oil, 151; 
origin, 1; purchase, 389; relative 
values, 407 ; solid, 24 
Fullcr-Bonot co^ pulverize, 113 
Furnace arrangements for ofi fuel, 197 
Fusain, 42 

Fusilfiltty of coal ash, 55, 346 

Gas, hlast-frirnaco, 332 ; coal, 257 ; coke 
ovemi, 262; l)owso6, 308; mixed, 


308; natural, 258; producer, 307; 
semi-water, 308; water, 288 
Oaa, hamers, for industrial heating, 266 
Gas producers, 320; temperatures in, 310 
Gaseous fhels, 257; advantages, 257; 
classifioatkm, 258; composition, 
weight, air for combastion, etc., 
Appendix, Table II; of high calorific 
value, 258; of low calorific value, 
258, 272 

Gases, explosive limits, 18; ignition 
points, 0 ; in eoal, 59 
Gasification of <*oal, 303 ; of peat, 35 
Gray-King carbont^ion assay, 77, 349 
Grindability of coal, 91 
Gross calorific value, 12 
Gruncr’s classification of coal, 64 
Gum, in benzole, 224; in petrol, 223; 
inhibitors for. 223, 230 

Hardness of coke, 126 ^ 

Heating, by c^ml gas, 265 ; by gaseous 
fuel, 2?>5, 323 ; by water gas, 297 ; 
of coal, 103, vaiuo of bituminous 
coal, 62 

Heavy fuel oil for intenial ctunbustion 
engines, 247 ; properties, 248 
High pressure gas, 265 
Horizontal retort tar, 163, 166 
Honi coal, 73 

Humphreys and Glasgow complete gasi¬ 
fication plants 305 
Humic acid, 51 

Hydrocarbons in jietruleum, 16<f 
Hydrogen cost, 174 ; from water gas, 174, 
298; production, 174 
Hydrogenation, 167; Beigius process, 
166; of coal, 168, 170; of petro¬ 
leum residue's, 178 ; of tar and tar 
oils, 171 ; products, 175, 177 

Ignition oil (for C.I. engine), 253 
Ignition point, 4; of coals, 5 ; gases, 9; 

hydrocarbons, 7; oils, 248 
ignitiem time lag, 248 
liieomplote comoustlon, 3, 96, 398 
Indian eoal, 84 
Inhibitors, fm* gum, 223, 230 
Injectors for oS fuel, 182-192 

JrMXEB oalorimetcr, 370 

Kermode pressure system, 198 
Kerosine (see Paraffin oil), 245 
Kcipely gas producer, 317 
Knock characteristics of motor furis, 220 
iCoppers producer, 328 
Kdfting Hquid fuel humor, 187; i»es- 
sure system, 180 

LxaKmE, 70; as fbel, 72; calorific value, 
71; oompositiOh, 71; mefistuto in, 
70; occurrence* 70 ; tar, 72 
Limits combustion, 19 
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Liqtiidfbe!, 149(aeeOilfMy; Admiralty 
apecifieatiOKi, 16S ; advantages* 150; 
bnnierB* 182 ; caktftfic value. 166; 
eliaraotm reqtiiaite, 151; oombua- 
tioii oC 196; economic aapecta, 202 ; 
jfbr industrial Derations. 199; in¬ 
ternal oombustion engines, 247; 
stowage. 150; U.S. spedfications. 
162 

London County Council coal contract. 396 
Low-temperat^ carbonization, 140; 
coke. 140. 144; products. 113; 
types of ji^t, 142 
Low-temperature gases. 147 
Low-tem{iieratare tara. 146 

Mabli&’ 8 bomb calorimeter, 369 
Mason gas producer, 315 
Mechanical stokers, advantages, 92 
Metallurgical coke, 123 
Methane in coal. 59 
Metbyl alcohol (methanol), 233 
Methylated spirit, 225 
“ Mixed *’ gas, 308 

Moisture, in oc^. 32; determination, 343 ; 
in o^e, 127 ; peat, 30 ; wood, 36; 
effect on heating of coal, 105 
Mond producer. 326 

Morgan oil burner, 184; smelting fur¬ 
nace. 200 

Motgan gas producer. 326 
Motor spirit (see Petrol). 208 

Naphthsks hydrocarbons, 156. 360; 
eatimation, 360 ; physical properties, 
210,220 

Natural gas, 268; calorific value. 258; 

composition, 258 
Natural gas gasoline, 209, 259 
Navigation <^al, 78 
Net ^ocifio vidue, 12 
New ZeiUand coal, 84 
Nile sud. 36 

Nitrogen, in coal. 56 ; coke. 124; peat. 
35 

Non-recovery coke ovens, 133 


OcTAKK number, 221 
Oil, analyskh-see Analysis; bumors. 
182; coal tar. 146. 162; oombus- 
tion. 263; determination of ^yaical 
pte p eart i es - s e e Analysis; flam point. 
162, 213, 363; fuel. 162; para- 
IBn. 245; petroleum, 154; se^ra- 
tkm cff water &om, 179; shale. 160 ; 
iuMiur in, 166, 369; supply. Table 
IIL App,; water in, 135 
Oil Ibel. advantages of, 150 * air con¬ 
sumption for sjmyitig. 186; com- 
bttsdon, 195; comparison of sys¬ 
tems. 194 ; economics, 202; flltecs. 
180 ; for domestic heating. 192; for 
metalmeltiiig. 199; generalarraoge- 
meuts for btmiiiig; 179; mechanical 
sprayers, 101; fmvMcmagakistflre, 
181; setting tanks. 170 i MpimiymB 


meohanical. 191; pressure. 180; 
steam and air, 183; steam ocmsump* 
tkm. 186; stowage value. 160 
Oil gas. 302 

Oils, foom low-temperature earbonlea* 
tion, 145 

Olefine hydrocarbons. 160. 261 
Origin of fuel, 1 
Oven coke. 1!^ 

Ovens, beehive, 183 ; recoveiy. 134 
Oxygen, absorption by coal. 102; in 
coal, 56 

Oxygen use in producers, 329 

Paraffin oil, 245 ; calorific value, 246; 
composition, 246; consumption in 
engines, 246; flash point, 246, 363; 
speiDific heat, 246 

Paraffin hydrocarbons, 156, 209, 210 
Paraffins, estimation in mixtures. 31d 
Parr, classification of coal. 65 
Parrot coal, 73 

Peat, 29 ; as fuel, 32 ; ash, 32 ; calorific 
value, 32 ; carbonization, 33; char¬ 
coal. 33 ; composition. 31; distribu¬ 
tion, 29 ; drying. 31; formation. 30; 
gasification, 35; moisture in. 30; 
nitrogen in. 35 ; powder. 33; press¬ 
ing. 33 

Pensky-Marten flash-point i^paratus. 356 
Petrol. 208; and air mixture, 217 ; anti¬ 
knock characters, 219; calorific 
value. 213 ; oombustion. 216 ; com¬ 
position, 210; cracked spirit, 159, 
208; distillation, 214, 216. 358; 
gum. 223; latent heat of vaporiza¬ 
tion. 213; natural gas spirit. 209; 
octane number, 221; properties, 
212; specifications, 224; specific 
heat, 212 ; volatility, 214, 216, 225 
Petrol/benzole mixtures. 241 
Petroleum, 154; asphalt base. 158 ; 
calorific value. 166; chemical com¬ 
position. 150; distillation, 158; ex¬ 
pansion coefficient. 154; flash point. 
154; hydrocarbons in. 156; puaffin 
base. 157; physiosl oharacters. 154; 
r^boing, 159; specifie heat. 155; 
viscosity. 155 

Phosphorus, in coal. 58; in coke, 128 
Pitch, for hciquettei^ 108 ; in tars. 165 
Poroiify of coke. 126. 137 
Pour p^t of oils. 152 
Power from blkst furnace gas. 338; coal 
gas. 265; gene]aIoosu£ieitatuins,411 
Powdered coed as foci, see Pulverised coal 
Pre-ignition, in petfol engines. 219 
Preei^ smyers. 186 
Pulverized coal. 112; burning oi, 116; 
preparation. 113; stor^e. 115; 
traasportat^Q. 115 

Producer gas. 307; air/steam ratio. 311; 
ammonia reoovmy» 287; diiiMmillg 
gas, 319; efficiency. 319; fimmotor 
tiansport. 330; foeis for. 309; 
oxygen, use of. 329; prasure pro- 
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Ptoducar gas—eimlinusd. 

daoers,316,325; rateofgaildoaticm, 
313; teactions in producers, 276; 
slag^yig ash {nrodnoers, 329; soefeion 
pricers, 321, 323; temperatitre in 
prodttcers, 310; theonr of reactions. 
276 

Proximate analysis of coaJ, 61, 343 
Pnrchase of ooal, 389 
Pyridine, solvent action on coal, 48 
Pyrites, 67 

Radiation from fires, 144 ; loss in calori¬ 
meters, 374 

Ralston’s olassifioation of ooal, 65 
Ramsbottom’s oarbonisation test, 36 
Emarex Co, instrument, 403 
Rapid combustion, 3 
Reactions in producers, 275 
Recording gas calorimeters. Boys, 386; 
Fairweather, 387; Sigma, 387; 
Thomas, 384 

Recovery coke ovens, 134; by-products 
from, 138 

Redwood viscometer, 366 
Refuse, as fuel, 36 
Resins in ooal, 42 
Rotamizer oil fuel burner, 192 

Sampuno, of coke, 340 ; of ooid, 337 ; of 
gases, 342 ; of oil, 341 
Semi-water gas, 308 
Separation of water iacom oil, 179 
8^Ur's classification of ooal, 66 
Shide oil, 160 ; distillation, 161 
Shatter test for ooke, 352 
Sigma recording gas calorimeter, 387 
’’ Slagging ” pi^uoers, 329 
Slow oomlmtion, 3 

Smoke production in coal combustion, 
96; oU, 196 
** Smokeless ” fuel, 141 
SoUd fuels, 24 
South African ooal, 86 
Speoific gravity, of coal, 87; coke, 127 ; 
korosine, 246; petroleum, 166; 
petrols, 210 ; tar oils, 166 
Spec^ heat of benzole, 215; ooal, 89; 

petrol, 212 ; petroleum, 156, 246 
Spe(^oations for fuel oil, 162 
Spontaneous ignition of coal, 103 
Spontaneous ignition temperatures 
(SJ.T.), 7, 248 
Spores in ooal, 42 
Spraying oil fuel, see Oil fuel 
Staoking of ooal, 106 
Steam atomizms for oil fuel, 183 
Steam coal, 78 

Steam, consumption for spraying oil, 186; 
in gas producers, 276, 280, 263; 
saturation of air, 312 
Steam-zaistng, 1^ liquid fuel, 160 
SliU-water calorimeter, 383 
Storage of ooal, 106 

Stowage capacii^ of coal, 87; value of 
Hquid 160 


Suotioii gas, 308; fuel consumption in, 
409; 321 

Sad as fheC 36 

Sulphur, in boal, 57, 347; in coke, 124, 
128; in oil, 156, 3681 
Surfhoe oomburiikm, 270 
Suspensions of coal in oil, 121 

f 

Tan as fuel, 36 

Tar, 162; brown ooal, 165; calorific 
value, 166; ooal, 139, 162; com¬ 
position, 163, 166; crude, 162; dis¬ 
tillation of, 162; expansion, 164; 
free carbon in, 164; hydrogenation, 
177; low-tmnperature, 145; oils, 
162, 252; physical properties, 164; 
viscosity of, 162 

Tai *^Qiis,” 162; ealorifio value, 166; 
composition, 166; hi C.I. engines, 
252; low-tempe^ufe, 145, 164, 
254; physical propi^es, 166; 
spontaneous ignition temperatures, 
252 

Temperature, of bnnsen flame, 266; of 
wmter gas flame, 297; in gas pro¬ 
ducers, 310 

Ternary fu^ mixtures, 233 
Tests with alcohol in engines, 238 
Tetralin (tetrahydronaphthaleiie), 244 
Theoretif^ air for commiiition, 10 
Theory of producer gas resctkmB, 275 
Thermal units, 12 (see (!!a}orific value) 
Thermal propej^ of coal, 44 , 88 
Thomas reoQfdmg gas calorimeter, 384 
Toluene, 227 

** Topping ” petri>leum, 158 
Tormine Hill mineral, 73 
Total gasification of coal, 302 
Town refuse as fuel, 36 
Travers and Clark complete gasification 
system, 304 


Ulmins, 60 

Ultimate analysis (ooal), 347 
Urqnhart’s oil burner, 183,190 - 


VxLOOxrr of flame, 19 
Ventilation of coal in store, 106 
Vertical retort tor, 162 
Visoometor, Redwood’s, 356 
Viscosity, ^; of oiti, 152,153, 356; of 
peMeum, 155; of tar, 152 
Vitra^ 41, 74 

Volatile matter in ooal, 61-44; determina¬ 
tion 344; influence on combus¬ 
tion, 97 


WAUSBini-HownxN oil burner, 190 
Wailsend oil bumor, IM 
Washing of ooal, 93 ' 

Water equivalent in calorimetry, deter¬ 
mination of, 375 

Water gas, 288; Hue, 288; calorific 
value, 297, 300; denning, 300; 
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Water gaa-HconltfitMd. determinatjuMOi ^ 3i3; aeparation 

oompoBition, 288; carbnretted, 289, of^ ftom luel oils, 170 

298: composition, 288, 295, in coal Weathei^ d coal, 103 
gas manufacture, 289; industrial White oil bumer, 187 
api^mions, 297; manufacture. Wood, 25; calco^c value, 25; fsbarooal, 
2to; temperature of flame, 297 ; 26; composition, 25; disUUation, 

thcoiy of productiem, 276, 288 ; 27; moisture in, 26 

thermal balance of process, 295 
Water, in coal, 52, coke, 127, oil, 153; Xylssts, 227 
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